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From the first move the result was 
certain. Careful planning had its 
reward. 

Just as carefully does International 
plan to bring you the finest flours it is 
possible to make. Its milling operations 
are marked by skill and care which starts 
when the wheat is still growing. 


International’s field men send in speci- 


Sr and experience always count. 
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mens of-wheat to its laboratory for an- 
alysis, and the results allow International 
to buy the choice wheats needed to give 
flours of uniformly perfect baking 
quality. 


This careful planning is carried right 
through until International’s ‘‘Bakery- 
Proved”’ flour reaches your bakery, as- 
suring you a product that makes your 
loaf the “‘best loaf in your market.” 


iT THAT WAY 
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It takes good people t to make good products 

































































any and varied are the machines that facilitate the conversion 
of wheat stored in bins into flour sealed in sacks. Only by 

keeping the machinery functioning perfectly can faultless quality be 
maintained in the flour. Hence the importance of the work done 
by expert millwrights, one of whom is shown here welding a 
machine part at the Los Angeles mill of Globe Mills (Pillsbury’s 
Pacific Coast division). Take all the millwrights at all the 
Globe and Pillsbury Mills—add a host of other specialists, each 
contributing his own particular kind of skill and knowledge—and 


you begin to realize how vast and versatile an organization is 
needed to achieve the quality that accounts for the fame 
behind the name... 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


ON GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
~ SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


yy 6,000,000 BUSHELS 
D> COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


. GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
o> PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
» CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


PORTLAND 








































50) OREN ae see NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD’S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE +» WENATCHEE © RITZVILLE ~ 


/- "THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

; storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

/ 4 els, together with more than one nan elevators 
ti oO 


and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. "ee Serko hater ge 
Domestic and Export Millers ERCHANT MILLERS 


OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City ESTASLIGNED 1965 
SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





















General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KiILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 

















WESTERN MILLING Co. 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR ~ 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 








103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE : 














Millers of High 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL Grade Bakers, 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: Ponty ond Be 

HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten “ : i 

LIBERTY —Short Spring Patent ee ee 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

LOTUS—Strong ae come é 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear * ST. LOUIS, 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS J. F. IM BS M I LLI NG C ° MO. 





RY E—White - Medium - Dark Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 


XIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


‘ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
MILLS CO. FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 
| Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


~Qne Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY * BAKERS « CRACKERS ¢ CAKE 
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RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 


CERES CERES 
SPRING WHEAT DURUM FANCY 
BREAD FLOURS PATENT FLOURS 








Dependable | 





Milled exclusively from the choicest 


Montana, North Dakota and Minnesota wheats 








Established 1893 


GoFrFE & CARKENER, INC. M Pp E R A | 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 






















Phone Victor 8400 - LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 
*. 








Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
. 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 








Feed Grains 

st OST people know less about their 
Domestic and Export FI! own ancestry than we know about 
* SR the forebears of the wheats we grind for 
PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS IMPERIAL and VELVET flours. Our 
country wheat buyers just before each 
harvest make a “grass roots” survey of 
fs 4 : z the wheat farms in their localities, not- 
Pea mny ae adits OLD TINES” BUCK WHEAT ing the fields that are growing superior 
99 wheats of varieties that have the best 
BLO DGETT’S baking characteristics. When harvest- 
RYE ing begins, our buyers know exactly 
where and what to purchase. That extra 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White care is reflected in the good baking re- 

—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 sults of IMPERIAL and VELVET. 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR The 


1000 cwts. Flour— 250 cwts. Meal WALNUT CREEK 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY MILLING CO. - GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 
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BALANCED STRENGTH of 
Bemis Multiwall Paper 
Shipping Sacks is the result of 
control of paper quality plus 
careful manufacturing 
methods. Always specify Bemis 
Multiwall Cement Sacks. 


BEMIS 


“‘“America's No. 1 Bag Maker’’ 
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N, business enterprise, a bakery or any other, 


ever gained sustained market leadership and a 
widespread reputation without putting something 
extra into its product . . . something to lift the 
product above the average competition. ‘Bargain’ 
flours won't do it. But TOWN CRIER’S extra 
quality will give an added lift to your loaf. We 
make no secret of the fact that TOWN CRIER 
costs a little more than ordinary Flours. It must, 
for it costs more to produce. We always pay an 
extra premium to assure ourselves of only the 
best wheat from each crop. Is it any wonder 


that TOWN CRIER can produce a finer loaf? 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 Cwts. Daily 


MILLS AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., NEWTON, KANS., 
-- BLACKWELL, OKLA., and SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 Bus. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 





LAND F JUR MILL GO. 


| emma 





KANSAS CITY 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


J. P. BURRUS, President 


A. H. FUHRMAN, 


Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. 


E. M. SUMMERS 


J. D., TINKLEPAUGH - 
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ARNOLD 


ooeD eee 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


4. Cc. L 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kansas 














ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 

















VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Ranids, Mich Telephone 85991 





















Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 











“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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FOUNDED BY 


POLAR BEAR’S long record of 
fifty years of baking satisfaction is a 
dependable reference for any baker 


ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


who is seeking the finest 
in flour. For consistent 
high quality there is 
no better buy than 
POLAR BEAR. 
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—FOR SMOOTHER 
BREAD BAKING 


The bread baking results that have 
made BUFFALO a baker’s favor- 
i ite are firmly based on superior 
wheat selection and expert milling 
technique. BUFFALO provides 
the extra baking values that mean 
smooth shop production, lower 
costs and a fine-textured tasty loaf. 





oS ae ee ee ee 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


















JL 





Established in 1912 Bo Pee. ee tere 
BROKERS J 7 ) % |  Country-Milled 


from Country-run 


Wheat located in 
Domestic and Export 


the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 





' : ’ a <0 
L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” ia vA oo. 
—_ 626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 — y 4 
| KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 
. 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 

















MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRODUC- 
KERR, GIFFORD & CO., INC. CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. ING’ Siorion “Or ‘Tne UNITED STATES 
Grain Merchants :: Flour Millers TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Nashville Omaha Minneapolis 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. pg a one Enid Peoria Davenport 
, ew Yo veston ‘olum 
7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage pero City oe gag Chicago Portland Baffalo 
. cisco w 
We Specialize in Malting Barley Toledo Buffalo St. Louis Vancouver, B. ©. —— 



































YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 















Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. ys 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 


ay yy WABASH ELEVATOR 


Kansas City Board of Trade 


Mi 

New York Fredace Huchanee Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 

Duluth Board of Trade e 


Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving 
the Milling Industry 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 7 
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SALINA, KANSAS 

















SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
H. W. JOHNSTON 











Page’s Quality, 
Like National 
Advertising, Will 
Help Your Sales. 





THE THOMAS PAGE 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 


ILLING COMPANY, Inc. 
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Cancellation of 25% Mandate Asked 





CONGRESS ASKED TO DROP 
FLOUR CLAUSE IN ECA LAW 


Paul G. Hoffman, ECA Administrator, Reverses Earlier 
Impression Given Milling Industry—4.28 Billion 
Dollars Asked for 1949-50 


WASHINGTON—Paul G. Hoffman, 
administrator of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, has asked 
Congress to cancel the 25% flour 
mandate in the present ECA legisla- 
tion. This action is a definite repudi- 
ation of the impression given by the 
ECA boss to responsible officials of 
the milling industry that hé would 
not take a positive position against 
the flour export requirements of the 
ECA as passed by the 80th Congress. 

It is inferred that Mr. Hoffman has 
been influenced by top administra- 
tion officials to take this new stand, 
although it obviously is contrary to 
the interests of flour milling labor, 
which may be seriously affected by a 
curtailment of flour milling activities 
as a result of the Hoffman position. 

ECA officials attempt to explain 
Mr. Hoffman’s position by the state- 
ment that he was forced into this 
role by the Bureau of the Budget, 
which protested against the higher 
cost of flour over wheat. 


Need for Economy Stressed 

The former South Bend automo- 
bile manufacturer emphasized to the 
Joint Foreign Relations Committee 
considering the new ECA law that 
he wanted economy in the operation 
of his agency. The flour mandate 
elimination appears in harmony with 
this attitude. 

Mr. Hoffman asked that the new 
act provide for a disbursement of 
U.S. funds on the basis of 4.28 billion 
dollars for the fiscal year 1949-50. 
He also asked that 1.125 billion dol- 
lars be provided for the April-June 
period of the present year. 

In his appearance before the con- 
gressional committee, Mr. Hoffman 
requested arbitrary authority over 
the use of ECA funds to the extent 
that he may decide whether the 
funds appropriated may be used for 
grant or loan purposes. Under the 
present law the ECA funds are ear- 
marked for loan or guarantees. 

In addition to asking a repeal of 
the flour mandate, the ECA boss is 
asking that the counterpart funds 
be made available for the payment 
of excesses of price in the market 
over world prices. He described this 


INEDIBLE OILS REMOVED 
FROM POSITIVE LIST 


WASHINGTON—The Office of In- 
ternational Trade has ordered most 
inedible fats and oils removed from 
its positive export control list, effec- 
tive Feb. 7. 

Among the important commodities 
affected are linseed oil, flaxseed, fish 
oils, stearic acid, inedible tallow and 
vegetable oil foots, with the excep- 
tion of olive oil foots, hog grease, 
neats foot oil and lard oil. In addi- 
tion, a wide variety of soap com- 
pounds are also taken off this list. 


in regard to ocean shipments of coal. 
Under the current ECA act 50% of 
ECA shipments must be made in 
U.S. flag ships. Recently he ruled 
that ECA would decline to pay U.S. 
flag rates on bulk cargoes and that 
ECA would only pay the lowest price. 

Subsequently, on the protest of la- 
bor organizations, he reversed this 
ruling on the grounds that a ship 
shortage existed. 


Position Again Reversed 


This position now seems to be re- 
versed in the ECA attitude on the 
new bill since Mr. Hoffman asks 
that the counterpart funds of for- 
eign nations be made available for 
disbursement to pay for bulk cargo 
shipments when and to the extent 
that they are in excess of current 
market prices for U.S. flag ships. 
Counterpart part funds heretofore 
have only been available for the use 
by foreign nations for home enter- 
prise or for the, retirement of out- 
standing currency claims. 

The turnabout in the ECA official 
attitude to the flour milling industry 
is obscure to industry officials, since 
the pending legislation submitted by 
administration spokesmen does not 
conform to the ECA bosses’ state- 
ment on the legislation. On the Sen- 
ate side, the ECA bill does not ex- 
clude the 25% flour mandate, while 
the house bill appears to bear out 
the Hoffman version. 

The Hoffman attitude is one of a 
statement of economical expenditure 
of taxpayers’ dollars. He said he 
wants to accomplish the maximum 
amount of European recovery at the 
minimum amount of expense to the 
American taxpayer. 

As the legislative action on the 
new ECA bill nears, the deputy ECA 
administrator, W. Averell Harriman, 
has returned from Europe, accom- 
panied by his press agents and other 
subordinate officials. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A.A. Cavey Named 
President of 
lowa Flour Group 


DES MOINES—A. A. Cavey, In- 
land Mills, Inc., Des Moines, was 
elected president of the Iowa Flour 
& Allied Trades Assn. at the annual 
meeting of the group at the Hotel 
Savery here Jan. 29. 

Ding Tompkins, E. E. Dusenbery 
Co., Des Moines, was named first vice 
president; Clyde Needham, G. S. 
Johnson Co., Davenport, second vice 
president, and E. F. Weaver, Procter 
& Gamble, secretary-treasurer. 

Dean Jurgenson, Doyen Flour & 
Feed, Marshalltown, was elected a 
board member, along with Leon Mey- 
er, Carpenter-Johnson Co., Cedar 











Rapids, and Charles Buhrer, Buhrer 
Brokerage Co., Davenport. Rex Klein- 
hen, G. S. Johnson Co., was appoint- 
ed representative to the National 
Association of Flour Distributors. 

Officers and members of the asso- 
ciation discussed the Millers’ Long 
Range Program, and heard Earl E. 
Dusenbery, Des Moines, president of 
the National Association of Flour 
Distributors, speak on the activities 
of the national association. 

Rus Byerly, general manager, Wins- 
ton & Newell Co., spoke on modern 
trends in food merchandising during 
the afternoon session. Jack Shelley, 
news editor of local station WHO, 
concluded the meeting, social hour 
and banquet with an analysis of 
world news. 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


John L. Locke Again 
Accepts Nomination 
for MNF Presidency 


CHICAGO—John L. Locke, presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
has agreed to accept nomination for 
a second term as president of the 
Millers National Federation. 

Ballots will be. mailed to the 
membership the latter part of March 
to cast votes for president and dis- 
trict directors in the annual election. 
Between now and the end of March, 
the name of any other nominee can 
be placed on the ballot if it is so 








John L. Locke 


requested by any 10 members, MNF 
officials pointed out. 

The presidential nomination com- 
mittee consists of David S. Jackman, 
vice president, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, chairman; William 
H. Bowman, vice president, Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis; R. S. Dick- 
inson, president, Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co., Omaha; A. B. Spar- 
boe, division president of the flour 
milling division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, and Phil I. Welk, ‘vice 
president, Preston-Shaffer Milling 
Co., Walla Walla, Wash. 





Reversal of Weak Wheat Trend 


Predicted as Exports Increase 


WASHINGTON — Sagging grain 
prices have resulted in over-the- 
shoulder glances to government buy- 
ers to prop up the falling markets. 
Informed government sources believe 
that, without regard for the current 
weak market trends, wheat prices 
will be sharply higher on the basis of 
probable government buying to fill 


‘ requirements. 


Supporting this estimate are trade 
opinions that on the West Coast, for 
example, in order to obtain grain for 
further export commitments, the 
CCC will have to boost its buying 
price substantially to get supplies. 
The close balance between loan fig- 
ures and free wheat, including pur- 
chase agreements indicates that the 
CCC will have to move vigorously 
into West Coast markets to get its 
requirements. It is pointed out that 
approximately 10 million bushels of 
wheat will have moved out of West 
Coast supplies in the first two months 
of 1949. 

The most reliable government cir- 
cles say that the 500 million-bushel 
1948-49 wheat export target will be 
exceeded. 

If this is achieved the current 
bearish trend in the wheat market 
will be checked and higher prices for 
the May contract are predicted. 

On the other hand, only the most 
vigorous corn buying by the govern- 
ment will keep that commodity at 
or near the support level. Most corn 
now coming to market is high mois- 


ture which could not qualify for 
loan terms and the huge overhang 
of the present crop is seen as a big 
problem for the administration. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. 
bought 2,466,349 bu. wheat, 512,810 
bu. corn, 224,927 bu. grain sorghums, 
and 50,000 bu. rye during the period 
from noon, Jan. 28, through Feb. 4. 
Flour purchases totaled 44,300 sacks 
of dark rye flour (79,107 bu. rye 
equivalent). : 

The wheat purchases last week 
consisted of 1,198,729 bu. through 
Kansas City, 413,367 through Min- 
neapolis, 504,000 through Chicago, 
and 350,053 through Portland. Corn 
purchases consisted of 126,310 bu. 
through Kansas City and _ 386,500 
through Chicago. 

Cumulative purchases since July 1, 
1948, follow: 

Wheat 207,481,027 bu. (revised), 
flour 12,097,900 sacks (26,457,289 bu. 
wheat equivalent), barley 14,438,614 
bu. (revised), grain sorghums 11,801,- 
329 bu., rye 3,341,069 bu., oats 4,432,- 
700 bu., corn 52,151,463 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








TRAFFIC CLUB LUNCHEON 

MINNEAPOLIS — The Grain and 
Milling Division of the Traffic Club 
of Minneapolis will sponsor the regu- 
lar weekly luncheon Feb. 9 at the 
Hotel Nicollet. Guests of honor will 
be traffic representatives of grain 
and milling firms. 
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AT MACARONI MEETING—Macaroni manufacturers, allied men and 
association officials got together for this picture, taken at the winter 
meeting of the National Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. Jan. 23-25 at the 
Flamingo Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. Left to right, they are: Joseph 
Viviano, Delmonico Foods, Inc., Louisville; C. W. Wolfe, Megs Macaroni 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa.; Charles C. Rossotti, Rossotti Lithographing Co., Inc., 
New Bergen, N.J.; C. L. Norris, the Creamette Co., Minneapolis; George 
S. Hubbard, Rossotti Lithographing Co., Chicago; M. J. Donna, secretary 
of the association, and R. M. Green, public relations director of the 


association. 





Consumer Resistance to Prices 
of Bakery Products Increasing 


Reports of increasing resistance to 
baked goods prices are being received 
from a number of areas, particularly 
in the eastern part of-the U.S., due 
to lowered buying power or budget 
consciousness on the part of house- 
wives. Other declining costs of living 
as a result of general reductions in 
food prices seem to influence consum- 
ers to hold back even more, according 
to the reports. 

Meanwhile, bread prices have been 
dropped in at least two cities, and 
there is some indication that bread 
price reductions may spread to other 
areas. 

At Portland, Ore., bread prices 


were under attack the last week of 
January, with local chains leading 
off Jan. 25 with a 1¢ price drop on 
their own brand 1%-Ib. loaf. 

One-pound loaves followed almost 
immediately with a 1¢ drop, and by 
the week’s end the cut for the 1%- 
Ib. loaf went to 2¢. The action was 
confined to the stores’ own baked 
products for the: most part, although 
a few stores also lowered prices on 
all lines of bread. 

Large producers in the area were 
studying the situation but taking no 
action for the time being. Established 
prices since December, 1947, have 
been 14 to 16¢ for 1-lb. toaf and 21 








January Flour Production Down 
From December Total 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller 
manufactured 15,448,717 sacks of flour during January. This is a decrease 
of 489,232 sacks from the December output. The same mills reported pro- 
duction of 16,155,410 sacks during January, 1948, or 706,693 sacks more 
than for the past month. Two years ago the production for January was 
17,777,650 and three years ago, 16,971,669. Based on the Bureau of Census 
production for November, 1948, the latest available, mills reporting to The 
Northwestern Miller in that month made 71% of the total flour produced 
in the U.S. Assuming these mills accounted for the same proportion of the 
total U.S. production in January, the figures reported to The Northwestern 
Miller for that month indicate that total flour production for the U.S. was 


21,757,000 sacks. 


During January, 11. durum manufacturing companies representing ap- 
proximately 100% of the total durum production in the U.S. made 810,414 
sacks of durum products, an increase of 34,525 sacks over the output of 
December and 316,226 under the output for January, 1948. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 


January, 
1949 

| ee eee 3,243,808 
Southwest .......... 6,085,999 
Buffalo ... : Servers UF 
Central and Southeast ......... 2,266,195 
North Pacific Coast ........... 1,510,598 
DORMAS.- s cic capi s bea sn qeadivi 15,448,717 

Percentage of total U.S. output 71 


*Preliminary. 








*Previous ———————_January— - 
month 1948 1947 1946 
3,197,960 3,668,736 4,423,504 4,139,842 
6,814,555 6,569,675 6,709,703 6,250,011 
2,373,417 2,191,379 2,208,099 2,495,470 
2,117,629 2,352,931 2,578,233 2,639,789 
1,434,388 1,372,789 1,858,111 1,446,557 

15,937,949 16,155,410 17,777,650 16,971,669 

71 69 67 71 


Monthly Production of Durum Products 


January, 
1949 


Eleven companies .......... 810,414 


*Previous 
month 
775,889 


__January——__—_, 
1948 1947 1946 
1,126,640 968,642 971,799 


SS AR REED SEROTEC ETERS RE EERE APNE RI T S 


to 22¢ for a 1%-lb. loaf. New chain 
prices are 13¢ and 19¢. 

Reports from Oregon state that 
the bread price war is spreading to 
other Oregon areas and observers 
feel resigned to seeing cuts in the 
Seattle and other West Coast mar- 
kets. 

10¢ Loaf at Omaha 

At Omaha, Neb., the appearance 
of a 1-lb. loaf of bread to sell for 
10¢ has been met with varied reac- 
tions. In the baking industry, the 
reports boil down to: “It hasn’t hurt 
our business at all .. . and it prob- 
ably won't.” However, it has been 
evident that a majority of bakers 
have been watchful to see any signs 
of a buyers’ strike against higher- 
priced bread. Yet, the large grocery 
firm which retails the bread in Omaha 
reports some of its stores are selling 
as many as 2,000 loaves a week. The 
firm also records considerable favor- 
able reports from consumers. The 
bread which is sold in Omaha is 
made at St. Joseph, Mo. The matter 
is expected to be discussed in full 
at the coming convention of the Ne- 
braska Bakers Assn. 


Resistance Mounting 


Reports from a number of eastern 
consuming markets indicate mount- 
ing resistance to baked goods prices, 
with sales volume way down. Typical 
are the following reports: 

Boston: Consumer buying of baked 
goods is reported to be light. This 
is not believed to be consumer re- 
sistance, but more the result of re- 
duced buying power because of fac- 
tory layoffs and outright unemploy- 
ment. 

New York: A definite curtailment 
in sweet goods consumption is report- 
ed, which is being strongly felt not 
only by the small baker but the large 
as well, some of whom report this 
volume at the smallest figure in many 
months. 

Buffalo: A lag in consumer buying 
has been reported by bakers. 

Philadelphia: A protracted lag in 
bakery sales of sweet goods is re- 
ported. Many operators are express- 
ing keen disappointment in the fail- 
ure of bread buying to expand and 
are still hopeful that a break in the 
unseasonably warm weather will 
stimulate consumption. 

Pittsburgh: Bread sales are not 
keeping up but the sale of sweet 
~— is continuing at a satisfactory 
evel. 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OLEO TAXES LIFTED 
NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Ten- 
nessee House has passed a Senate- 
approved bill wiping out state taxes 
and other state restrictions on the 
sale of oleomargarine. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. FRANCIS ROTH ELECTED 
BY BALTIMORE CHAMBER 


BALTIMORE—C. Francis Roth, in 
the grain business here for the past 
25 years, has been elected president 
of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce. C. Emmerich Mears was 
named vice president, and Howard 
G. Disney secretary-treasurer. Earl 
F. Myers was elected assistant sec- 
retary. 

Philip C. McIntyre was named 
chairman of the executive committee, 
composed of Charles F. Thomas, vice 
chairman, Egil Steen, J. George 
Oehrl, and Thomas G. Hope. 

Mr. Roth has been a member of 
the chamber for 10 years, and was 
a membér of the board of directors 
for a previous three year term. 








February. 8, 1949 


Probe Into Wheat 
Purchases with 
U.S. Funds Asked 


WASHINGTON — Sen. Elmer 
Thomas (D., Okla.) of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, has asked an 
investigation into American-financed 
wheat purchases in Canada. 

He introduced a resolution in the 
Senate asking authority for his com- 
mittee to probe the wheat transac- 
tions and other purchases of farm 
commodities abroad with U.S. recov- 
ery funds. 

Sen. ‘Thomas told the Senate these 
transactions cost the U.S. “about 
half a billion dollars.” He said that 
$240 million was paid for 120 million 
bushels of Canadian wheat by Brit- 
ain under the Economic Cooperation 
Administration program, adding that 
U.S. farmers placed $240 million 
worth of surplus wheat under gov- 
ernment loan at the same time. 

Sen. Thomas said his committee 
should also investigate army pur- 
chases of linseed oil abroad at a time 
when “we are subsidizing flax for 
seed and have an over-supply here.” 
He said Congress may have to curb 
these transactions by cutting re- 
covery spending. 

He said that basic commodity 
prices have been declining at “an 
alarming rate, much more rapidly 
than the cost of what the farmers 
buy. This sharp drop has caused 
widespread alarm in agriculture, 
which could well plunge this nation 
into a depression.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOYBEAN GROUP URGES 
END OF EXPORT CONTROL 


HUDSON, IOWA—The American 
Soybean Assn. has suggested to the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee that export controls over soy- 
beans and soybean products be ended 
with expiration of the present act on 
February 28, according to word re- 
leased by George M. Strayer, secre- 
tary. The Truman administration has 
asked for renewal of export con- 
trols through June 30, 1950. 














NEW PRESIDENT—Gavel in hand, 
H. A. Hoham, Auburn, Ind., new 
president of the Indiana Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., checks his organ- 
ization’s program for next year with 
the new vice president, D. W. Crutch- 
field, Yeoman, Ind. The officers were 
elected at the closing of the organ- 
ization’s two-day convention held at 
the Claypool Hotel in Indianapolis 
Jan. 24-25. 
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FAMILY FLOUR USE TO GET 
PROMOTION BY TWO GROUPS 


National-Soft Wheat Millers Assn., Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, to Coordinate Home-Baking Campaign 
With Millers Long Range Program 


LOUISVILLE—A joint committee, 
to be named by the presidents of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn. 
and the Self-Rising Flour Institute, 
will promote a home-baking program 
in the South. This committee will 
coordinate its intensified program 
with the Millers Long Range Program 
currently being conducted by the 
Wheat Flour Institute. 

That decision was reached at the 
dinner meeting of the soft wheat 
group held at the Brown Hotel, Jan. 
25. A number of mills which are not 
members of either organization, but 
which do business in the territory, 
have indicated that they would be 
willing to support a promotion pro- 
gram if given an opportunity to have 
a voice in it. 

Paul M. Marshall, executive secre- 
tary of the soft wheat association, 
said that the presidents of his group 
and the self-rising flour organization 
would name the committee in the 
near future. 

The winter conference was unusu- 
ally well attended, with a total of 
130 registrations, of which more than 
100 represented mills from 14 states, 
including Texas and Oklahoma. 

The spring meeting of the-associa- 
tion will be held at the Patrick Hen- 
ry Hotel, Roanoke, Va., May 26. 

W. J. Simpson, Owensboro (Ky.) 
Milling Co., president of the soft 
wheat millers association, presided 
at the meeting. He discussed at length 
the general soft wheat situation, sug- 
gestions for increasing sales of fam- 
ily flour, various association activi- 
ties, and displayed some posters which 
he had made up by a sign painter. 
The posters featured the fact that 
the average housewife had in her 
kitchen all of the ingredients needed 
for production of biscuits, rolls, loaf 
bread, cakes, cookies, muffins, dough- 
nuts, pie crust, etc. 

Mr. Simpson also sought to im- 
press his audience that home baking 
should not be regarded as drudgery, 
but something that adds to good home 
living. 

Miss Joellene Vannoy, southeastern 
states respresentative of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, presented a picture 
program on “Simplicity of Biscuit 
Baking.” She also spoke about the 
field work of her organization. 

Lloyd. E. Ellingwood, director of 
the Long Range Program, discussed 
the tie-in aspects of the national ad- 
vertising used in the’ Long Range 
Program and local advertising. V. H. 
Engelhard, Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc., Louisville, presented a report of 
the joint committee for the study 
of family flour promotion, which 
brought about a wide discussion from 
the floor, resulting in a vote favor- 
ing the naming of the coordinating 
committee to work with both hard 
and soft wheat millers who produce 
family flour. Some millers said that 
the program should be undertaken 
on a nationwide basis, but the con- 
sensus seemed to be that the pro- 
gram should start in the South where 
family flour sales are largest, and 
allowed to be expanded after it has 
developed. 

George P. Larrick of the Food and 
Drug Administration, Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, Washington, in the first 





address following the luncheon, dis- 
cussed the Pure Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act of 1938, and also its prede- 
cessor the 1906 law. He said that 
foods prepared under the provisions 
of the law today are the best and 
most sanitary foods to be found in 
the world. 


Mr. Larrick discussed new and 
modern plants, machinery that is 
easier to keep clean, and the gradu- 
al development of a desire for clean- 
liness on the part of the food manu- 
facturers. It was agreed that it is 
impossible to junk old plants, 40 or 
more years old, as they cannot be 
completely remodeled and re-mach- 
ined over night, but, he said, they 
can be kept clean. 


The Food and Drug official an- 
swered many questions regarding 
fragment counts and particularly in 
connection with the difference of 
opinion between the federal grain 
standards regarding weevily wheat 
and the food and drug requirements 
regarding milling grains. It was 
pointed out that wheat graded as 
sound milling wheat by one govern- 
ment bureau, if milled into flour 
would never pass the inspection of 
the Food and Drug officials because 


of the high insect fragment counts 
due to hidden infestation in the grain. 

Mr. Larrick admitted that many 
grades of grains should be consid- 
ered as fit only for feed use, and that 
he would personally welcome estab- 
lishment of some dividing line be- 
tween feed and milling grains, which 
would not leave the miller in a di- 
lemma. 


MNF Official Praises Meeting 


Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National 
Federation, in a preface to his re- 
marks about the current Washington 
scene, said that in his 19% years of 
attending millers’ meetings in Louis- 
ville, he had never attended a larger 
or more enthusiastic meeting. 

In his remarks about activities 
on the Washington front, he said 
that the federation had not yet 
reached a decision as to its stand 
regarding the proposed International 
Wheat Agreement. Last year strong 
objections to the agreement were 
filed. 

Mr. Steen said, with regard to ex- 
pansion of grain storage facilities, 
that it was believed that the gov- 
ernment could work out a plan for 
encouraging and aiding the financing 
of farm storage. 

Mr. Steen also said that he antici- 
pates a renewal of the Marshall Plan 
for aid to Europe. 

R. K. Durham, director of the fed- 
eration’s technical service depart- 
ment, discussed new developments in 
flour bleaching, and told how chlorine 
dioxide had been developed as a re- 
placement for nitrogen trichloride 
(Agene) which will not be permitted 
for use with flour after Aug. 1, 1949. 





Convention Plans Discussed 
by ARBA Executive Committee 


CHICAGO—tThe executive commit- 
tee and the by-laws committee of the 
Associated. Retail Bakers of America 
met Feb. 1 at the Bakers Club in 
Chicago. The executive committee is 
also the national committee of the 
forthcoming ARBA convention, sched- 
uled for Milwaukee May 22-25. Pres- 
ent at the meeting were Fred Lauf- 
enburg, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Bakers Assn. and also secretary of 
the Milwaukee convention committee, 
and Joseph Vann, Vann’s Pastry 
Shop, Milwaukee, chairman of the 


Milwaukee committee of the con-- 


vention as well as a member of the 
executive committee of ARBA, and 
the plans for the convention and ex- 
hibition were discussed. 

The space for the two model sales- 
rooms in the merchandising exhibit 
hall (Kilbourn Hall) has been as- 
signed to two store fixture firms, 
and the latest type of fixtures will 
be installed..Such devices as pack- 
age tying machines, show card writ- 
ing gadgets, display racks and inter- 
communication systems will be fea- 
tured. The new cabinets now used by 
multi-unit operators will be demon- 
strated as a reserve storage facility 
for bakery products from which the 
store personnel will replenish the dis- 
plays in cases and on counters. 

There will be actual baking demon- 
strations in the model shop each 
morning. ‘The model shop will be un- 
der the direction of a local Milwaukee 
shop committee. Two types of bake 
ovens will be used in this shop. The 
products demonstrated will be both 
staple and special wares of the bak- 
ers’ art. Printed and mimeographed 
copies of formulas will be distributed 


to those present at these demonstra- 
tions. Since these demonstrations are 
really a short course in baking by 
the best artisan bakers, each in his 
own line, special registration is to 
be arranged for so that the journey- 
men bakers of shop owners regis- 
tered at full rate, will be permitted 
to attend these sessions. 

The speaking program will run 
from 2 to 5 p.m. each day. The com- 
mittee to arrange this program is as 
follows: Joseph Machatschek, Charles 
Koch, both of St. Louis, Walter 
Schuchardt and Frank G. Jungewael- 
ter, both of the staff of ARBA. 
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Harry F. Less 


Harry F. Less 


Retires from 
Anheuser-Busch 


ST. LOUIS—Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
has announced retirement of Harry 
F. Less from routine connection with 
the organization. This is in line with 
the company’s general retirement pol- 
icy. Mr. Less has been associated 
with the yeast, malt and corn prod- 
ucts division of Anheuser-Busch for 
many years. 

Mr. Less is the author of the popu- 
lar publication, “Pay Rays,” and has 
appeared as a speaker at bakery con- 
ventions. 

Mr. Less will continue in sales pro- 
motion work and will shortly an- 
nounce his plans designed to offer the 
baking industry merchandising coun- 
sel founded on many years of associa- 
tion with industry’s sales problems. 

It has also been announced that 
John E. Bokel, who has been asso- 
ciated with Anheuser-Busch, Inc., for 
many years as manager of sales of 
yeast, malt and corn products in the 
city of St. Louis and adjacent terri- 
tory, has retired. He had been with 
the yeast, malt and corn products 
division since it was established. Mr. 
Bokel plans to leave St. Louis short- 
ly for an extensive trip on the West 
Coast. 








MIDWEST BAKERS MEET—Seated at the head table at the annual 
meeting of the Midwest Allied Bakers Club in Kansas City Jan. 24 were, 
left to right, Nolan Junge, Junge Bread Co., Joplin, Mo., a director of 
the club; B. H. Trout, Trout’s Bakery, Boonville, Mo., 1948 vice presi- 
dent; Walter J. Kuckenbecker, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Kansas 
City, reelected president for another term; E. W. Jones, Meinrath Brok- 
erage Co., Inc., Kansas City, a club director, and William Stoneman, Jr., 


The Paniplus Co., also a director, 
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AT MACARONI MEETING—Macaroni manufacturers, allied men and 
association officials got together for this picture, taken at the winter 
meeting of the National Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. Jan. 23-25 at the 
Flamingo Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla, Left to right, they are: Joseph 
Viviano, Delmonico Foods, Inc., Louisville; C. W. Wolfe, Megs Macaroni 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa.; Charles C. Rossotti, Rossotti Lithographing Co., Inc., 
New Bergen, N.J.; C. L. Norris, the Creamette Co., Minneapolis; George 
S. Hubbard, Rossotti Lithographing Co., Chicago; M. J. Donna, secretary 
of the association, and R. M. Green, public relations director of the 


association. 





Consumer Resistance to Prices 
of Bakery Products Increasing 


Reports of increasing resistance to 
baked goods prices are being received 
from a number of areas, particularly 
in the eastern part of the U.S., due 
to lowered buying power or budget 
consciousness on the part of house- 
wives. Other declining costs of living 
as a result of general reductions in 
food prices seem to influence consum- 
ers to hold back even more, according 
to the reports. 

Meanwhile, bread prices have been 
dropped in at least two cities, and 
there is some indication that bread 
price reductions may spread to other 
areas. 

At Portland, Ore., bread prices 


were under attack the last week of 
January, with local chains leading 
off Jan. 25 with a 1¢ price drop on 
their own brand 1%%-lb. loaf. 

One-pound loaves followed almost 
immediately with a 1¢ drop, and by 
the week’s end the cut for the 1%- 
lb. loaf went to 2¢. The action was 
confined to the stores’ own baked 
products for the-most part, although 
a few stores also lowered prices on 
all lines of bread. 

Large producers in the area were 
studying the situation but taking no 
action for the time being. Established 
prices since December, 1947, have 
been 14 to 16¢ for 1-lb.-loaf and 21 








January Flour Production Down 
From December Total 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller 
manufactured 15,448,717 sacks of flour during January. This is a decrease 
of 489,232 sacks from the December output. The same mills reported pro- 
duction of 16,155,410 sacks during January, 1948, or 706,693 sacks more 
than for the past month. Two years ago the production for January was 
17,777,650 and three years ago, 16,971,669. Based on the Bureau of Census 
production for November, 1948, the latest available, mills reporting to The 
Northwestern Miller in that month made 71% of the total flour produced 
in the U.S. Assuming these mills accounted for the same proportion of the 
total U.S. production in January, the figures reported to The Northwestern 
Miller for that month indicate that total flour production for the U.S. was 


21,757,000 sacks. 


During January, 11. durum manufacturing companies representing ap- 
proximately 100% of the total durum production in the U.S. made 810,414 
sacks of durum products, an increase of 34,525 sacks over the output of 
December and 316,226 under the output for January, 1948. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-Ib. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 


January, 
1949 
SOON nck cdusaeaaccnenees 3,243,808 
Southwest ....... . 6,085,999 
Buffalo .. . .sees 23,342,117 
Central and Southeast ......... 2,266,195 
North Pacific Coast .. - 1,510,598 
DOMED” wv ccwiss bea ssguaeind 15,448,717 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 


*Preliminary. 





*Previous ———————_January——__—_,, 
month 1948 1947 1946 
3,197,960 3,668,736 4,423,504 4,139,842 
6,814,555 6,569,675 6,709,703 6,250,011 
2,373,417 2,191,379 2,208,099 2,495,470 
2,117,629 2,352,931 2,578,233 2,639,789 
1,434,388 1,372,789 1,858,111 1,446,557 

15,937,949 16,155,410 17,777,650 16,971,669 

71 69 67 71 


Monthly Production of Durum Products 


January, 
1949 
Eleven companies 810,414 


*Previous 


cs Janyary 
month 948 1947 


1 946 
775,889 1,126,640 


1 
968,642 971,799 


to 22¢ for a 1%-lb. loaf. New chain 
prices are 13¢ and 19¢. 

Reports from Oregon state that 
the bread price war is spreading to 
other Oregon areas and observers 
feel resigned to seeing cuts in the 
Seattle and other West Coast mar- 
kets. 

10¢ Loaf at Omaha 

At Omaha, Neb., the appearance 
of a 1-lb. loaf of bread to sell for 
10¢ has been met with varied reac- 
tions. In the baking industry, the 
reports boil down to: “It hasn’t hurt 
our business at all... and it prob- 
ably won't.” However, it has been 
evident that a majority of bakers 
have been watchful to see any signs 
of a buyers’ strike against higher- 
priced bread. Yet, the large grocery 
firm which retails the bread in Omaha 
reports some of its stores are selling 
as many as 2,000 loaves a week. The 
firm also records considerable favor- 
able reports from consumers. The 
bread which is sold in Omaha is 
made at St. Joseph, Mo. The matter 
is expected to be discussed in full 
at the coming convention of the Ne- 
braska Bakers Assn. 


Resistance Mounting 


Reports from a number of eastern 
consuming markets indicate mount- 
ing resistance to baked goods prices, 
with sales volume way down. Typical 
are the following reports: 

Boston: Consumer buying of baked 
goods is reported to be light. This 
is not believed to be consumer re- 
sistance, but more the result of re- 
duced buying power because of fac- 
tory layoffs and outright unemploy- 
ment. 

New York: A definite curtailment 
in sweet goods consumption is report- 
ed, which is being strongly felt not 
only by the small baker but the large 
as well, some of whom report this 
volume at the smallest figure in many 
months. 

Buffalo: A lag in consumer buying 
has been reported by bakers. 

Philadelphia: A protracted lag in 
bakery sales of sweet goods is re- 
ported. Many operators are express- 
ing keen disappointment in the fail- 
ure of bread buying to expand and 
are still hopeful that a break in the 
unseasonably warm weather will 
stimulate consumption. 

Pittsburgh: Bread sales are not 
keeping up but the sale of sweet 
= is continuing at a satisfactory 
evel. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OLEO TAXES LIFTED 
NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Ten- 
nessee House has passed a Senate- 
approved bill wiping out state taxes 
and other state restrictions on the 
sale of oleomargarine. 
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C. FRANCIS ROTH ELECTED 
BY BALTIMORE CHAMBER 


BALTIMORE—C. Francis Roth, in 
the grain business here for the past 
25 years, has been elected president 
of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce. C. Emmerich Mears was 
named vice president, and Howard 
G. Disney secretary-treasurer. Earl 
F. Myers was elected assistant sec- 
retary. 

Philip C. McIntyre was named 
chairman of the executive committee, 
composed of Charles F. Thomas, vice 
chairman, Egil Steen, J. George 
Oehrl,; and Thomas G. Hope. 

Mr. Roth has been a member of 
the chamber for 10 years, and was 
a membér of the board of directors 
for a previous three year term. 
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Probe Into Wheat 
Purchases with 
U.S. Funds Asked 


WASHINGTON — Sen. Elmer 
Thomas (D., Okla.) of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, has asked an 
investigation into American-financed 
wheat purchases in Canada. 

He introduced a resolution in the 
Senate asking authority for his com- 
mittee to probe the wheat transac- 
tions and other purchases of farm 
commodities abroad with U.S. recov- 
ery funds. 

Sen. Thomas told the Senate these 
transactions cost the U.S. “about 
half a billion dollars.” He said that 
$240 million was paid for 120 million 
bushels of Canadian wheat by Brit- 
ain under the Economic Cooperation 
Administration program, adding that 
U.S. farmers placed $240 million 
worth of surplus wheat under gov- 
ernment loan at the same time. 

Sen. Thomas said his committee 
should also investigate army pur- 
chases of linseed oil abroad at a time 
when “we are subsidizing flax for 
seed and have an over-supply here.” 
He said Congress may have to curb 
these transactions by cutting re- 
covery spending. 

He said that basic commodity 
prices have been declining at “an 
alarming rate, much more rapidly 
than the cost of what the farmers 
buy. This sharp drop has caused 
widespread alarm in agriculture, 
which could well plunge this nation 
into a depression.” 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOYBEAN GROUP URGES 
END OF EXPORT CONTROL 


HUDSON, IQOWA—The American 
Soybean Assn. has suggested to the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee that export controls over soy- 
beans and soybean products be ended 
with expiration of the present act on 
February 28, according to word re- 
leased by George M..Strayer, secre- 
tary. The Truman administration has 
asked for renewal of export con- 
trols through June 30, 1950. 














NEW PRESIDENT—Gavel in_ hand, 
H. A. Hoham, Auburn, Ind., new 
president of the Indiana Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., checks his organ- 
ization’s program for next year with 
the new vice president, D. W. Crutch- 
field, Yeoman, Ind. The officers were 
elected at the closing of the organ- 
ization’s two-day convention held at 
the Claypool Hotel in Indianapolis 
Jan. 24-25. 
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FAMILY FLOUR USE TO GET 
PROMOTION BY TWO GROUPS 


National-Soft Wheat Millers Assn., Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, to Coordinate Home-Baking Campaign 
With Millers Long Range Program 


LOUISVILLE—A joint committee, 
to be named by the presidents of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn. 
and the Self-Rising Flour Institute, 
will promote a home-baking program 
in the South. This committee will 
coordinate its intensified program 
with the Millers Long Range Program 
currently being conducted by the 
Wheat Flour Institute. 

That decision was reached at the 
dinner meeting of the soft wheat 
group held at the Brown Hotel, Jan. 
25. A number of mills which are not 
members of either organization, but 
which do business in the territory, 
have indicated that they would be 
willing to support a promotion pro- 
gram if given an opportunity to have 
a voice in it. 

Paul M. Marshall, executive secre- 
tary of the soft wheat association, 
said that the presidents of his group 
and the self-rising flour organization 
would name the committee in the 
near future. 

The winter conference was unusu- 
ally well attended, with a total of 
130 registrations, of which more than 
100 represented mills from 14 states, 
including Texas and Oklahoma. 

The spring meeting of the -associa- 
tion will be held at the Patrick Hen- 
ry Hotel, Roanoke, Va., May 26. 

W. J. Simpson, Owensboro (Ky.) 
Milling Co., president of the soft 
wheat millers association, presided 
at the meeting. He discussed at length 
the general soft wheat situation, sug- 
gestions for increasing sales of fam- 
ily flour, various association activi- 
ties, and displayed some posters which 
he had made up by a sign painter. 
The posters featured the fact that 
the average housewife had in her 
kitchen all of the ingredients needed 
for production of biscuits, rolls, loaf 
bread, cakes, cookies, muffins, dough- 
nuts, pie crust, etc. 

Mr. Simpson also sought to im- 
press his audience that home baking 
should not be regarded as drudgery, 
but something that adds to good home 
living. 

Miss Joellene Vannoy, southeastern 
states respresentative of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, presented a picture 
program on “Simplicity of Biscuit 
Baking.” She also spoke about the 
field work of her organization. 

Lloyd. E. Ellingwood, director of 
the Long Range Program, discussed 
the tie-in aspects of the national ad- 
vertising used in the Long Range 
Program and local advertising. V. H. 
Engelhard, Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc., Louisville, presented a report of 
the joint committee for the study 
of family flour promotion, which 
brought about a wide discussion from 
the floor, resulting in a vote favor- 
ing the naming of the coordinating 
committee to work with both hard 
and soft wheat millers who produce 
family flour. Some millers said that 
the program should be undertaken 
on a nationwide basis, but the con- 
sensus seemed to be that the pro- 
gram should start in the South where 
family flour sales are largest, and 
allowed to be expanded after it has 
developed. 

George P. Larrick of the Food and 
Drug Administration, Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, Washington, in the first 





address following the luncheon, dis- 
cussed the Pure Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act of 1938, and also its prede- 
cessor the 1906 law. He said that 
foods prepared under the provisions 
of the law today are the best and 
most sanitary foods to be found in 
the world. 

Mr. Larrick discussed new and 
modern plants, machinery that is 
easier to keep clean, and the gradu- 
al development of a desire for clean- 
liness on the part of the food manu- 
facturers. It was agreed that it is 
impossible to junk old plants, 40 or 
more years old, as they cannot be 
completely remodeled and re-mach- 
ined over night, but, he said, they 
can be kept clean. 

The Food and Drug official an- 
swered many questions regarding 
fragment counts and particularly in 
connection with the difference of 
opinion between the federal grain 
standards regarding weevily wheat 
and the food and drug requirements 
regarding milling grains. It was 
pointed out that wheat graded as 
sound milling wheat by one govern- 
ment bureau, if milled into flour 
would never pass the inspection of 
the Food and Drug officials because 


of the high insect fragment counts 
due to hidden infestation in the grain. 

Mr. Larrick admitted that many 
grades of grains should be consid- 
ered as fit only for feed use, and that 
he would personally welcome estab- 
lishment of some dividing line be- 
tween feed and milling grains, which 
would not leave the miller in a di- 
lemma. 


MNF Official Praises Meeting 


Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National 
Federation, in a preface to his re- 
marks about the current Washington 
scene, said that in his 19% years of 
attending millers’ meetings in Louis- 
ville, he had never attended a larger 
or more enthusiastic meeting. 

In his remarks about activities 
on the Washington front, he said 
that the federation had not yet 
reached a decision as to its stand 
regarding the proposed International 
Wheat Agreement. Last year strong 
objections to the agreement were 
filed. 

Mr. Steen said, with regard to ex- 
pansion of grain storage facilities, 
that it was believed that the gov- 
ernment could work out a plan for 
encouraging and aiding the financing 
of farm storage. 

Mr. Steen also said that he antici- 
pates a renewal of the Marshall Plan 
for aid to Europe. 

R. K. Durham, director of the fed- 
eration’s technical service depart- 
ment, discussed new developments in 
flour bleaching, and told how chlorine 
dioxide had been developed as a re- 
placement for nitrogen trichloride 
(Agene) which will not be permitted 
for use with flour after Aug. 1, 1949. 





Convention Plans Discussed 
by ARBA Executive Committee 


CHICAGO—The executive commit- 
tee and the by-laws committee of the 
Associated. Retail Bakers of America 
met Feb. 1 at the Bakers Club in 
Chicago. The executive committee is 
also the national committee of the 
forthcoming ARBA convention, sched- 
uled for Milwaukee May 22-25. Pres- 
ent at the meeting were Fred Lauf- 
enburg, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Bakers Assn. and also secretary of 
the Milwaukee convention committee, 
and Joseph Vann, Vann’s Pastry 
Shop, Milwaukee, chairman of the 


Milwaukee committee of the con--: 


vention as well as a member of the 
executive committee of ARBA, and 
the plans for the convention and ex- 
hibition were discussed. 

The space for the two model sales- 
rooms in the merchandising exhibit 
hall (Kilbourn Hall) has been as- 
signed to two store fixture firms, 
and the latest type of fixtures will 
be installed.. Such devices as pack- 
age tying machines, show card writ- 
ing gadgets, display racks and inter- 
communication systems will be fea- 
tured. The new cabinets now used by 
multi-unit operators will be demon- 
strated as a reserve storage facility 
for bakery products from which the 
store personnel will replenish the dis- 
plays in cases and on counters. 

There will be actual baking demon- 
strations in the model shop each 
morning.. The model shop will be un- 
der the direction of a local Milwaukee 
shop committee. Two types of bake 
ovens will be used in this shop. The 
products demonstrated will be both 
staple and special wares of the bak- 
ers’ art. Printed and mimeographed 
copies of formulas will be distributed 


to those present at these demonstra- 
tions. Since these demonstrations are 
really a short course in baking by 
the best artisan bakers, each in his 
own line, special registration is to 
be arranged for so that the journey- 
men bakers of shop owners regis- 
tered at full rate, will be permitted 
to attend these sessions. 

The speaking program will run 
from 2 to 5 p.m. each day. The com- 
mittee to arrange this program is as 
follows: Joseph Machatschek, Charles 
Koch, both of St. Louis, Walter 
Schuchardt and Frank G. Jungewael- 
ter, both of the staff of ARBA. 
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Harry F. Less 


Harry F. Less 


Retires from 
Anheuser-Busch 


ST. LOUIS—Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
has announced retirement of Harry 
F.. Less from routine connection with 
the organization. This is in line with 
the company’s general retirement pol- 
icy. Mr. Less has been associated 
with the yeast, malt and corn prod- 
ucts division of Anheuser-Busch for 
many years. 

Mr. Less is the author of the popu- 
lar publication, “Pay Rays,” and has 
appeared as a speaker at bakery con- 
ventions. 

Mr. Less will continue in sales pro- 
motion work and will shortly an- 
nounce his plans designed to offer the 
baking industry merchandising coun- 
sel founded on many years of associa- 
tion with industry’s sales problems. 

It has also been announced that 
John E. Bokel, who has been asso- 
ciated with Anheuser-Busch, Inc., for 
many years as manager of sales of 
yeast, malt and corn products in the 
city of St. Louis and adjacent terri- 
tory, has retired. He had been with 
the yeast, malt and corn products 
division since it was established. Mr. 
Bokel plans to leave St. Louis short- 
ly for an extensive ‘trip on the West 
Coast. 








MIDWEST BAKERS MEET—Seated at the head table at the annual 
meeting of the Midwest Allied Bakers Club in Kansas City Jan. 24 were, 
left to right, Nolan Junge, Junge Bread Co., Joplin, Mo., a director of 
the club; B. H. Trout, Trout’s Bakery, Boonville, Mo., 1948 vice presi- 
dent; Walter J. Kuckenbecker, Red Star Yeast & Products Cc., Kansas 
City, reelected president for another term; E. W. Jones, Meinrath Brok- 
erage Co., Inc., Kansas City, a club director, and William Stoneman, Jr., 


The Paniplus Co., also a director, 
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U.K. CONTINUES TO HOLD OUT 
FOR REDUCED MAXIMUM LEVELS 


Russia Makes Bid for Larger Share of Exports Under 
International Agreement; Some Nations Demand 
Private Trade Guarantee in Pact 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—The internation- 
al wheat agreement sessions are 
stymied over price levels and quan- 
tities to be exported by surplus pro- 
ducing nations. 

The sesssions of the official group 
as usual are not public, but it also 
has been learned from _ unofficial 
sources that certain foreign nations 
have told the American delegation 
that any agreement which is reached 
must include provisions that private 
trade must be the backbone of any 
agreement. It may be remembered in 
this connection that the Belgian gov- 
ernment asked that the Economic Co- 
operation Administration cancel pro- 
curement authorizations for coarse 
grains since Belgium was compelled 
to buy these grains from the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. monopoly. 


U. K. Holding Out 


However, the major source of con- 
troversy in the wheat pact discus- 
sion, appears to rest in the matter 
of price to the importing nations, 
with the U.K. reportedly holding out 
for a reduction from the proposed 
maximum price of $2 bu., basis Fort 





Dr. C. W. Brabender 


GUEST LECTURER—Dr. C. W. Bra- 
bender, German cereal chemist and 
milling technologist who perfected 
the Extensograph, Farinograph and 
Amylograph for use in products con- 
trol laboratories, is pictured during 
a recent address he made before the 
milling technology seminar at Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan. The 
scientist presently is assigned to the 
research department of the Quarter- 
master Corps laboratories. 





William. The U.S. secretary of agri- 
culture, Charles F. Brannan, reflect- 
ing the attitude of the exporters, has 
insisted that the $2 bu. maximum 
must be retained since the cost of 
producing wheat in the Western 
Hemisphere has not been reduced. 

The recent decline in cereal prices 
in U.S. futures markets may have 
softened the bargaining power of the 
delegates from exporting nations at 
the conference. 

Among the developments in the 





matter of quantities of exports is the 
reported demand by Russia for a 
larger share of the world wheat mar- 
ket. That nation has offered to sup- 
ply one fifth of the total wheat 
which would move under the proposed 
pact. 

The Russian offer to supply more 
than 100 million bushels a year was 
made at a closed-door conference and 
was reported by a source close to a 
foreign delegation participating in the 
conference. Members of the commit- 
tee, including the big exporting na- 
tions—the U.S., Canada and Au- 
stralia—were reputedly surprised by 
the extent of the Russian offer which 
represents a tripling of their annual 
wheat exports. Soviet exports during 
the last crop year amounted to only 
35 million bushels and have not since 
the Bolshevik revolution in 1917 
reached the 100 million-bushel level, 
except for one year in the early 
1930’s. 


OHIO ENRICHMENT BILLS 
INTRODUCED 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — Measures 
have been introduced in both the Ohio 
House and Senate to require enrich- 
ment of flour and bread to approved 
standards of vitamin and mineral con- 
tent and to provide a penalty for 
violations. 





The 12-nation committee is seek- 
ing a balance between exporters’ of- 
fers and importers’ bids on quantities 
to be shipped under the proposed 
agreement. The U.S., Canada and 
Australia have tentatively offered to 
put 500 million bushels in export, 
with the U.S. contribution reported 
at 185,000,000 bushels. 

The stalemate over price and quan- 
tities indicates that it will be several 
weeks before any agreement can be 
reached among the participating na- 
tions. 





MNF Committee Opposes Wheat 
Pact Based on Old Agreement 


CHICAGO—Opposition of the mill- 
ing industry to a new international 
wheat pact patterned after the re- 
jected 1948 International Wheat 
Agreement was registered at a meet- 
ing of the Millers National Federa- 
tion executive committee Feb. 1 in 
Chicago. 

Industry policy concerning the pro- 
posed agreement was the principal 
topic considered at the meeting, 
where it was brought out that the 
1948 agreement is the basis for con- 
sideration in the international con- 
ference now being conducted in 
Washington. 

To supplement last year’s declara- 
tion of opposition to the then pend- 
ing wheat agreement, the executive 
committee adopted a resolution re- 
iterating the opposition of the feder- 
ation to the fundamental unsound- 
ness of the 1948 agreement. 

The committee’s resolution also au- 
thorizes the MNF agricultural com- 
mittee to work with government rep- 
resentatives and others in any man- 
ner deemed suitable or effective in 
attempting to bring about the draft- 
ing of a more desirable wheat agree- 
ment. The only limitation placed by 
the executive committee on this au- 
thorization is that formal approval 
may not be given to a new agreement 
without action by the executive com- 
mittee. 

Price Ideas Discussed 

During the executive group’s dis- 
cussion of the pact it was pointed 
out that there exists a substantial 
difference of opinion on the price and 
allotment provisions among the na- 
tions participating in the pact nego- 
tiations. Wheat importing countries 
generally favor lower maximum and 
minimum prices than were provided 
in the 1948 agreement, it was report- 
ed, and wheat exporting countries 
generally favor a price schedule at 
least equal to the minimum and 
maximum in the old pact. 

The milling and grain trades have 
had an opportunity to register their 
views on various points in connec- 
tion with the agreement. M. F. Mul- 
roy, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 


neapolis, chairman of MNF agricul- 
tural committee, and John L. Locke, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
president of the MNF, are members 
of the group named by the Secretary 
of Agriculture to advise the U.S. dele- 
gation at the wheat conference. They. 
along with Herman Fakler, MNF vice 
president, participated in conferences 
with farm organization and govern- 
ment representatives concerning the 
proposed wheat pact. 

(A letter sent by Mr. Locke and 
Mr. Mulroy to Charles F. Brannan, 
secretary of agriculture, -concerning 
the wheat agreement is reproduced 
farther along in this story. Also ap- 
pended is the text of a memorandum 
prepared by Harold E. Sanford, Con- 
tinental Grain Co., Portland, and 
chairman of the National Grain Trade 
Council, for a meeting of the wheat 
pact advisory group. The Feb. 1 issue 
of The Northwestern Miller, begin- 
ning on page 9, listed proposals on 
wheat flour trade under the pact 
made by Mr. Fakler.) 


Endorse Reed Amendment 


The proposed elimination of the 
Reed amendment provision in the Eu- 
ropean Cooperation Act, under which 
it is required that at least 25% of 
the wheat exports to countries re- 
ceiving grants under this act must be 
in the form of flour, was also con- 
sidered by the executive committee. 
Federation officers were directed to 
make strong representations in oppo- 
sition to the elimination of the Reed 
amendment. 

Other subjects considered by the 
executive committee were plans for 
extending the Millers’ Long Range 
Program after funds now committed 
have been employed, the recent con- 
ference between milling industry rep- 
resentatives and officers of the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration rela- 
tive to policies and procedures in en- 
forcing the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act, and proposed changes 
in label requirements on flour. 

President Locke presided at the 
meeting, and other members of the 
executive committee present included 


J. C. Beaven, Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago; W. P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, 
Inc., Fort Worth; Lee Bowman, Scott 
County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.; 
Henry H. Cate, Flour Mills of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., Kansas City; G. S. Kennedy, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Hen- 
ry E. Kuehn, King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis; Fred J. Lingham, Fed- 
eral Mill, Inc., Lockport, N.Y.; Ward 
Magill, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; 
Mr. Mulroy; Charles Ritz, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
J. J. Vanier, Western Star Mills Co., 
Salina, Kansas. 

G. E. Johnson, Igleheart Brothers, 
Inc., Evansville, Ind., was present as 
alternate for E. J. Heseman of the 
same concern; A. B. Sparboe, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, for 
Howard W. Files of Pillsbury, and 
William H. Bowman, Acme-Evans 
Co., Inc., Indianapolis, substituted 
for I. E. Woodard of. Acme-Evans. 
Herman Fakler and Herman Steen, 
MNF vice presidents, also were 
present. 


Letter to Secretary 
The following is the text of the 
Locke-Mulroy letter to Mr. Brannan: 


The Honorable 

The Secretary of Agriculture 
Washington 25, D.C. 

My dear Mr. Secretary: 


This letter is written following the 
opening meeting of the special advis- 
ory committee which you appointed 
to consult with U.S. delegates to the 
International Wheat Conference. 


First, we want to again assure you 
that the flour milling industry in 
this country has a genuine interest in 
any program which has as its goal 
the permanent improvement of inter- 
national trade relations in wheat and 
wheat flour. Our interest in such a 
program is vital for several reasons. 

(a) Flour exports are an important 
part of any wheat export program 
and are particularly important in any 
continuing program. Flour exports 
have been a definite sustaining force 
on wheat exports from this country 


(Continued .on. page 19) 
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PMA Surveying Grain Storage Needs 





Grain Prices Show 
Extreme Weakness 
Despite CCC Moves 


In spite of a stronger buying poli- 
cy by the Commodity Credit Corp., 
wheat and other grain prices have 
shown extreme weakness, dropping 
sharply this week. General trade 
bearishness arose out of large sup- 
plies of wheat on hand, good new 
crop prospects and a general feeling 
that export markets are shrinking 
because of world agricultural recov- 
ery. 

Despite indications that if loan 
wheat is withheld from the market 
this spring the spot wheat position 
may be tight, general trade senti- 
ment is that the government efforts 
cannot be effective enough to pre- 
vent the price-depressing effects of 
heavy supplies. 

The CCC began entertaining offers 
of wheat at the market Feb. 4, dis- 
carding the previous method of pro- 
curment which followed a set plan of 
announcing a daily buying basis. The 
new, More aggressive procedure now 
permits the agency to follow fluctua- 
tions of cash values and futures. 

By Feb. 8 offerings to CCC were 
extended to 324%¢ over Kansas City 


GRAIN FUTURES DROP SHARPLY 
IN HEAVY SELLING WAVE 


A wave of liquidation plummeted 
most grain futures almost the full 
daily limits at leading exchanges 
Feb. 8. The market moved so rapidly 
for a two-hour period at midsession 
that board markers were hard 
pressed to keep up with the lows. 
Rush calls for more margins prob- 
ably added to the selling volume. 
Chicago wheat futures dropped to 
within 1¢ of the daily 10¢ limit, with 
lows as follows: May $2.06%4, July 
$1.881,, September $1.89, December 
$1.903,. Minneapolis wheat futures 
dropped 8',¢, to a low of $1.99 for 
May. Corn futures at Chicago were 
off the full 8¢ daily limit to lows of 
$1.16, for May, $1.16% for July and 
$1.144, for September. Chicago oats 
lost 6%¢, dropping to 60¢ for May 
and 57¢ for July. 


* 


ARMY BUYS 80% EXTRACTION 
FLOUR 


The Army Feb. 8 bought 150,000 
sacks, osnaburgs, of 80% extraction 
flour for export from the Gulf by 
Feb. 28. The price range was reported 
to be $4.68@4.87 on the various or- 
ders placed. 





CCC SUPPORT PROGRAM FOR 
BUTTER SEEN 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. will institute a price 
support program for butter, accord- 
ing to responsible CCC officials. Offi- 
cial announcement is expected short- 
ly. Plans are also being made to insti- 
tute a support price on nonfat dry 
milk solids, but not until the proper 
price relationship with fluid milk has 
been determined, it is reported. 


May but with no interest shown by 
the government. It was understood 
that CCC’s ideas remained around 
31%¢ over, the basis at which it 
bought Feb. 7. A definite enlargement 
of CCC wheat takings was noted in 
the first few days following the 
change. Previously government pur- 
chases averaged only around 100,000 
bu. daily at Kansas City, and on the 
first day the new plan netted 860,000 








R. V. Bradley 


SALES MANAGER —The appoinit- 
ment of R. V. Bradley as sales man- 
ager of the company’s eastern paper 
bag division has been announced by 
R. N. Conners, vice president and 
general manager of Chase Bag Co. 
Until his recent appointment, Mr. 
Bradley had been manager of the 
company’s New York City sales of- 
fice. Mr. Bradley’s headquarters will 
remain in the New York office of 
Chase and his duties as manager of 
the New York City sales office will 
be taken over by W. J. Newhouse. 





bu., but over the past week-end CCC 
bought only 395,000 bu., indicating 
a lack of real need for supplies at 
this time. For first half March deliv- 
ery the flat premium was 28¢ over 
and 27¢ over for last half March. 
The maximum future price at which 
the government would accept offers 
was $2.03%, making the February 
delivery price figure $2.32%. 

With milder weather in the Wheat 
Belt, expectations of more liberal 
market receipts also had an effect in 
softening cash premiums. The cash 
wheat market has been notably firm 
in the face of futures weakness since 
the big snows shut off shipping from 
the country. Market receipts picked 
up somewhat this week and are ex- 
pected to enlarge further. 

In Washington it was reported that 
CCC officials consider the present 
break in commodity markets as 
“temporary” and that CCC will not 
reopen the loan programs on wheat 
or beans. 

———BSREAD if THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ELEVATOR UNDER WAY 

OSBORNE, KANSAS—A new con- 
crete elevator is being built in Os- 
borne, Kansas, for the Osborne Coun- 
ty Farmers Union. Capacity of the 
structure is 100,000 bu. 








RESULTS TO BE USED AS BASE 
FOR PLANNING CCC PROGRAM 


Brannan Tells Trade Group That CCC Will Not Enter 
Grain Storage Business, Except in Isolated Areas; 
Thomas Stockpile Figure High 


WASHINGTON—An over-all sur- 
vey of future storage needs for agri- 
cultural commodities, and the facili- 
ties which will be required to meet 
these needs, is being carried out by 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration. 

Ralph S. Trigg, PMA administra- 
tor, is directing the survey and is 
being assisted by a working commit- 
tee of PMA staff members. The work- 
ing committee is headed by R. F. Bal- 
lou, chief of the PMA commodity of- 
fice at San Francisco, representatives 
of the commodity offices in the South, 
Southwest, Midwest and Eastern re- 
gions of the country will serve on the 
working committee with Mr. Ballou. 

The PMA administrator, in the of- 
ficial announcement of the survey, 
said the committee will make an 
across-the-board study of general 
agricultural storage problems. It will 
consider storage facility needs by 
commodities, the places where facili- 
ties should be located and any other 
questions involved. 

It was also stated that the basic 
objective will be the determination, 
in as much detail as possible, of re- 
quirements for the development of a 
“sound, over-all national storage pro- 
gram” to meet the needs of the fu- 
ture. 

This frank statement of a survey 
of the nation’s grain storage needs 
and other problems is an interesting 
aspect of the charges made during 
the 1948 presidential campaign that 
the grain trade had, through its fight 
on the Commodity Credit Corp. 
charter, deprived the government of 
its ability to store farmers’ grain 
during the current crop. year. 

Charles F. Brannan, secretary of 
agriculture, previously had assured 
the grain trade that the government 
does not intend to enter the grain 
storage business except in isolated 
places for defense stockpiling. 

The secretary told a delegation of 
grain elevator representatives that 
the results of the survey of storage 
needs will be reported “within a few 
days” to Congress. At the same time 
he confirmed that the bill intro- 
duced last week by Sen. Elmer Thom- 
as (D., Okla.) calling for a billion- 
bushel reserve of wheat and corn in 
addition to the normal carryover does 
not represent the view of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The trade group met with the sec- 
retary to discuss problems of grain 
storage and to assure him that the 
grain industry is anxious to work 
out the best possible storage program 
to meet the needs of grain producers 
and of the proposed government 
stockpiling program. 

The trade representatives indicated 
that the industry would be glad to 
construct additional storage space, 
even with present high construction 
costs, if a short-term amortization 
plan could be worked out. 

Previously Mr. Brannan had told 
the Senate Agriculture committee 


that he favored government aid to 
producers, co-operatives and the grain 
trade to finance additional grain stor- 
age construction but indicated he 
favored co-operatives for other than 
farm storage operations. 

Grain industry representatives who 
attended the meeting with Mr. Bran- 
nan included: 

Frank A. Theis, president, Stratton- 
Theis Grain  Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Harry M. Stratton, vice president of 
the same company; E. J. Grimes, 
vice president, Cargill, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; Carl C. Farrington, vice pres- 
ident, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis; Oscar Malo, president, 
Ft. Morgan (Colo.) Mills; H. E. San- 
ford, chairman, National Grain Trade 
Council; Clarence E. Lee, manager, 
J. C. Crouch Grain Co., Dallas; Rob- 
ert G. Cargill, president, Victoria Ele- 
vator Co., Minneapolis; Hugh Hale, 
chairman, country elevator commit- 
tee, Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., and Joseph Gregg, Morrison- 
Gregg-Mitchell Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VISITS WEST COAST 
VANCOUVER — R. G. Butchart, 
manager of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co. operations at Medicine Hat, Alta., 
made a business visit on the West 
Coast the week of Jan. 31. 














Everette B. Harris 


SECRETARY OF BOARD—Everette 
B. Harris has been appointed secre- 
tary of the Chicago Board of. Trade, 
effective March 1, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the recent death of W. B. 
Bosworth, according to an announce- 
ment by J. O. McClintock, executive 
vice president of the board. Mr. Har- 
ris was formerly associated with 
Mandel Bros., Chicago, and with va- 
rious government agencies. He holds 
degrees from the University of Mli- 
nois and the University of Chicago. 
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FLOUR BUYERS HOLD PURCHASES 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


TO MINIMUM; MARKET CONFUSING 


Advances in Cash Wheat Premiums and Losses in Mill- 
feeds Offset Decline in Whéat Futures—Shipping 
Directions Fair—Operations Good 


An unusual wheat market situa- 
tion the past week has operated 
against flour sales and new orders 
have dropped to very low levels. 
While wheat futures registered sharp 
declines, cash wheat premiums in 
relation to futures advanced sharply 
and millfeed values showed substan- 
tial losses. The result was that flour 
prices actually are fully steady to 
even higher than a week ago. All 
classes of flour buyers are firmly en- 
trenched in their policy of holding 
‘back on anything except actual im- 
mediate needs while the present mar- 
ket unsettlement lasts. Meanwhile, 
they are ordering out old bookings 
as needed. Mills are running at a 
fairly good rate, but are not replac- 
ing orders as fast as they are filled. 


BRAZILIAN FLOUR BAN 
REPORTED MODIFIED 


Private export business in flour 
was very slow, consisting mostly of 
small lots of South American busi- 
ness, including some with Brazil as 
the apparent destination. It was re- 
ported that Brazil will authorize new 
flour shipments to the northern part 
of Brazil, but the New York Brazil- 
ian consulate had received no offi- 
cial confirmation or other details as 
of Feb. 7. The consulate stated that 
it could not honor documents with 
authority from Brazil. Italy was 
granted a supplementary allocation of 
flour for first quarter procurement. 
It was reported that the Italian pur- 
chasing mission will be in the market 
this week for two or three cargoes, 
possibly four. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
OFF SHARPLY 


Sales of all types of flour were 
very slow in the Southwest, as the 
irregular trend in wheat values fur- 
nished little incentive for buyers to 
step up their interest. Bakery sales 
were limited to small lots, family 
business was almost entirely on an 
immediate basis and export work- 
ings were few. Sales in the South- 
west averaged only 12% of capacity 
last week, as compared with 43% the 
previous week and 41% a year ago. 
Scarcely any interest was shown by 
large chain bakers and smaller and 
medium-sized operators were of the 
same opinion. Premiums for cash win- 
ter wheat advanced to a high point 
for the year at the same time that 
millfeed was dipping to the year’s 
low. This was not conducive to any 
decline in flour prices and naturally 
buyers were not able to show even a 
normal interest in view of the bearish 
trend in wheat futures. Good shipping 
directions on old orders, however, 
afforded good running time for mills. 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
TRADE LIMITED 


Spring wheat flour prices figure 10 
@20¢ sack higher than a week ago 
in the face of declines in wheat fu- 
tures. This is due to sharp strength 
in cash spring wheat premiums and 
material recessions in millfeed cred- 
its. As a result, last week’s sales of 
spring wheat flour amounted to only 
35.4% of capacity, against 67.3% the 


previous week and 37.9% a year ago. 
Bakery trade was made up almost 
entirely of small lots, largely to the 
medium and smaller types of opera- 
tors. Chain interest was confined to 
inquiries, with no purchases. Family 
trade in springs continued to lag. 
Shipping directions on old orders were 
fairly good. 


EASTERN TRADE HOLDS 
OFF AS PRICES DROP 


Flour buying at Buffalo generally 
is confined to near-by needs. The 
present hesitation of buyers is a 
continuation of the conservative pol- 
icy followed since the first of the 
year, particularly by bakers. Buy- 
ers apparently are influenced by 
grain market weakness. Family flour 
sales have been somewhat better than 
bakery flour sales. Metropolitan New 
York trade was limited to occasional 
replacement purchases. The declin- 
ing trend in wheat caused most buy- 
ers to hold off and strengthened bak- 
ers’ determination not to buy beyond 
immediate or near-by shipment. 

Market declines merely stiffened 
the resistance of flour buyers at Bos- 
ton to new bookings. Cautiousness 
always prevails in that area in pe- 
riods of unsettlement. Bakers report 
a decided slump in demand for sweet 
goods. Pittsburgh trade continued to 
lag. Considerable interest in prices 
was evidenced by the trade, which 
led mill representatives to. predict 
that broader sales may result on 
any market stabilization. Philadelphia 
buyers held to the sidelines and 
watched the wheat market decline. 
Sales were confined to small lots for 


_actual immediate needs of bakery 


operators. 


CENTRAL STATES 
TRADE QUIET — 


The Chicago market was quiet. 
Only the usual one- and two-carlot 


sales for replacement purposes were 
made. Directions on old bakery or- 
ders were fair. Family trade con- 
tinued fairly active for near-by ship- 
ment, but there was no inclination to 
book ahead. Only a moderate amount 
of new flour business is being trans- 
acted in St. Louis. Bookings are for 
one or two car lots, as buyers prefer 
to await further price developments. 
Shipping directions are slow, and 
there is little inquiry. 


SOUTHERN INTERESTS 
RELUCTANT BUYERS 


New Orleans distributors report 
that the decline in wheat has shaken 
whatever confidence buyers may have 
had and as a result sales have fallen 
sharply. In the southeastern states 
all buyers are reluctant to make com- 
mitments beyond near-by needs. 
Large bakers are awaiting further 
market developments and will not 
order beyond March. Smaller ones 
are holding to single car orders for 
quick shipment. 


PACIFIC TRADE 
UNSETTLED 


Flour trade in the Pacific North- 
west continues extremely quiet, with 
domestic business strictly on a hand- 
to-mouth basis and export trade at 
a standstill. Competitive conditions 
within the industry are getting sharp- 
er all the time. A bread price war in 
Portland, with price-cutting by chain 
stores on their own brands has shift- 
ed demand from the smaller bak- 
eries to the larger chain stores which 
bake their own bread. However, the 
large strictly bread bakeries are hold- 
ing their prices firm. Flour bookings, 
therefore, present a very mixed pic- 
ture. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 115,050 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
659,216 sacks, compared with 3,774,- 
266 in the previous week and 3,700,- 
521 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 4,035,815 and three years ago 
3,904,977. There was an increase of 
17,000 sacks in the production of the 





Stronger Cash Premiums Offset Part 
of Wheat Futures Drop; Demand Quiet 


Weakness in the Minneapolis basic 
May future has been offset by ma- 
terially higher cash durum premiums, 
with the fancy milling types quoted 
at 31¢ over May Feb. 7 as compared 
with 26¢ over a week ago. Durum 
granulars are quoted at $5.40 sack, 
bulk Minneapolis. Exceedingly light 
receipts are given as the main rea- 
son for the strength in premiums and 
these are said to be due to the snow- 
blocked secondary roads and even 
railroads in much of the main pro- 
ducing area of the Dakotas. Milling 
demand has been active for the few 
cars offered each day, despite the 
none too active demand for granulars. 

The unsettled markets for all 
grains continue to stifle demand for 
granulars from eastern macaroni 
manufacturers. Their retail demand 
for macaroni and noodle products is 
not as brisk as usual at this time 
of the year, which is in line-with the 
quietness in the géneral wholesale 
grocery trade. 

Shipping directions on old granu- 





lar orders are fair and mills have 
been able to maintain operations at 
about three fourths capacity. New 
bookings, however, are lagging be- 
hind the rate of shipments, so that 
order backlogs are losing a little 
ground. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, Feb. 5, were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.39% @2.40% 
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Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.32% @2.37% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.29% @2.37% 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.22% @2.31% 
Medium 3 Durum or better... 2.19% @2.29% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


Wkly. Whiy. % 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

Jan. 30-Feb. 5 10 222,000 194,240 87 
Prev. week .. 13 260,000 *211,337 81 
Jan. 9-15 .... 13 260,100 180,432 69 
Year ago .... 12 255,600 276,470 108 
Crop year 

production 

July 1-Feb. 6, 1949 ..........4. 5,988,913 
July 1-Feb. 7, 1948 .......ces05 7,485,121 


*Revised. 
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Northwest over a week ago and 11,- 
000 in the Southwest, while produc- 
tion decreased 48,000 sacks in Buf- 
falo, 72,000 in the Central and South- 
east and 24,000 in the North Pacific 
Coast. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEEDS BREAK 
SHARPLY WITH CORN 


Indifferent Spot Demand, with 
Mounting Pressure of Offerings 
Forces Bran Down $5 


A further break of $5 ton in bran 
and $2.50@4 in midds occurred the 
past week. Demand has been ex- 
tremely quiet, while pressure of 
spot offerings has increased. Weak- 
ness in the grain markets, especially 
corn, has contributed to the collapse 
in millfeed values. 

Northwest formula feed trade 
seems to be getting narrower in- 
stead of expanding as had been hoped 
for when severe weather set in. The 
continued weakness in grains and a 
number of ingredients seems to have 
instilled bearish views in the minds 
of all segments. of the trade as well 
as feeders. Mills report that the 








The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 219.9 as of 
Feb. 1, off 7 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
192.1, off 6 points. 











bearishness has filtered down to even 
the most remote country retail deal- 
ers and they are limiting takings to 
just enough for week-to-week trade. 

Clear weather, which helped to 
make roads passable, aided formula 
feed sales somewhat in the South- 
west, but the volume was still rather 
disappointing and business was run- 
ning behind expectations. Carload or- 
ders were placed in fair volume and 
truck sales showed considerable im- 
provement. 

Inventories are very low at the re- 
tail and farm levels. There is every 
indication that they will remain so, 
regardless of price fluctuations. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 54,989 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 55,415 tons 
in the week previous and 55,809 tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 1,780,- 
666 tons as compared with 1,865,692 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Jan. 29, 
1949, and Jan. 31, 1948, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted) 

Canadian 
--American— -—in bond— 
Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
29, 31, 29, : 
1949 1948 1949 1948 








Wheat ...... 149,168 124,041 1,340 8,235 
Oats ....ees 50,654 17,035 ee * 
COTM ...esese 9,544 9,968 3,126 «- 
TED i coesccece 3,979 3,636 1,923 30 
Barley ...... Se 


15,216 24,205 1,619 
Flaxseed - 20,709 6,127 ie 
Soybeans .... 12,241 11,784 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets Jan. 29 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat 2,000 (457,000) bu.; 
corn 2,436,000 (511,000); oats 1,000 (none); 
rye, none (128,000); barley, 1,000 (none); 
soybeans, 2,000 (none). 
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Wheat Futures Off Sharply: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Cash Premiums Strong 


Bearish World News, Plus Heavy Break in Corn, De- 
presses Wheat Futures—Distant Positions Off Most 


A break of about 15¢ bu. in corn, 
coupled with a combination of other 
bearish factors, depressed wheat fu- 
tures 3@7%¢ bu. the past week. 
Most of the break was in the deferred 
positions, which are not so much un- 
der domination of the current loan 
program, although as the pressure 
mounted, even the near-by delivery 
became depressed. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets Feb. 7 were: Chica- 
go—May $2.16@2.16%, July $1.97, 
September $1.98% @1.98%, December 
$2; Minneapolis—May $2.07%, July 
$1.99%; Kansas City—May $2.03%, 
July $1.87% @1.88. 

Increasing evidence of more com- 
petition in world markets is having 
its effect on U.S. prices. Russia has 
entered the picture with offerings of 
100 million bushels of wheat for sale 
to deficit countries. This follows re- 
cent news that Argentina and Aus- 
tralia are seeking larger outlets. Con- 
ditions in certain deficit countries are 
reported improved to the extent that 
imports may not have to be as great. 


Flour Trade Listless 


Domestic flour trade is listless, with 
buyers watching the declining mar- 
kets and holding purchases to a 
minimum. The Production and Mar- 
keting Administration has not been 
active in flour for some time and 
Commodity Credit Corp. wheat tak- 
ings are still below earlier indica- 
tions. New crop prospects in the 
southwestern winter wheat belt con- 
tinue favorable. Melting of the heavy 
snow covering is expected to provide 
excellent moisture reserves for spring 
growth. The underlying support of 
the wheat loan program and a fair 
milling demand for the light open 
market receipts has held cash wheat 
relatively firm while futures were 
breaking. 

The weakness in corn is attributed 
to the pressure of large supplies of 
high moisture corn being marketed 
before the spring thaw. 

The Minneapolis rye market 
dropped sharply when declines in the 
Winnipeg market threatened exports 
to the U.S. The Winnipeg price Feb. 2 
was $1.27 bu. The import duty is 6¢ 
bu. May rye at Minneapolis declined 
19% ¢ for the week. In addition to the 
drop in futures, premiums on cash 
rye were 1¢ lower, with No. 2 rye 
trading at the close at 4@7¢ over the 
May or $1.374% @1.40%. 


Spring Premiums Stronger 


Spring wheat movement dropped 
to only a trickle, with but 464 cars 
received at Minneapolis and 331 at 
Duluth. Although general demand av- 
eraged quite slow and handlers took 
only what they absolutely had to 
have, the extremely light offerings 
forced premiums materially higher. 
Trading basis on all grades and qual- 
ities was up 5¢ compared with the 
futures which more than offset the 
decline in the May delivery. Ordinary 
protein No. 1 dark northern spring 
wheat traded at 13@14¢ over May. 
Twelve per cent protein was quoted 
at 15@16¢ over, 13% protein 17@18¢ 
over, 14% protein 18@20¢ over, 15% 
protein 22@24¢ over, and 16% pro- 
tein 36@38¢ over. Durum premiums 
also worked sharply higher. Offer- 
ings were very limited and buying 
Was sufficiently aggressive to ad- 
vance bids sharply. No. 1 and 2 hard 


amber, fancy milling quality, were 
quoted at 28@29¢ over the May 
price; No. 1 and 2 amber of choice 
milling quality was 21@26¢ over. 
The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Feb. 5: 
For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or ND 58 Ib.......... $2.23% @2.24% 
123,00% Protein ........se62+: 2.25% @2.26% 
13.00% Protein .............. 2.27% @2.28% 
14.00% Protein .............. 2.28% @2.30% 
Ba | ee err 2.31% @2.33% 
16.00% Protein .............. 2.45% @2.47% 
i¢ Premiums for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Wee 2D WE OOR iia shes ah bs 0s eae 1@ 3¢ 
TE RRR A er ore 2@ 9¢ 
Me eS EE, ps 00 atta ces 03 ee kes 4@20¢ 
ek” Pee oe Ore ee 6@25¢ 


Pacific Prices at Crop Low 


Pacific Northwest wheat declined 
to new low levels on the current crop. 
Prices were down to $2.13% on ordi- 
nary soft white, track, with CCC 
purchases for the week totaling 330,- 
000 bu. This was much lighter than 
the previous week. Prices ranged 
from $2.13% @2.16 for ordinary soft 
white, but very little wheat moved 
at the higher levels. Farmers are 
not inclined to sell, but with a light 
demand from mills and feed manu- 
facturers, there was no urgent need 
for wheat. Feed manufacturers are 
buying virtually no wheat, substitut- 
ing corn and barley in feeds at much 
lower prices. Crop conditions are un- 
changed, with cold and snow blanket- 
ing the entire Pacific Northwest. Un- 
til warmer weather sets in, there will 
be no opportunity of determining to 
what extent winter wheat has been 
damaged. 


K.C. Premiums Higher 


Extremely low receipts, coupled 
with a new CCC buying policy which 
strengthened its position in the mar- 
ket, caused cash premiums to rise 
still further at Kansas City. At the 
Same time the basic May future 
hit the low point of the year, ad- 
vanced several cents, then sank back 
again to near the bottom at the close 
of the week. Ordinary premiums for 
No. 1 dark hard wheat were up 1@2¢ 
to close at 1444 @16¢ over May, while 
12% protein, which was selling at 
13% @15¢ over on Jan. 31 closed a 
week later at 1444 @16%¢ over. .Pre- 
miums for 13% protein went from 
13% @18%¢ over to an extreme of 
15@20¢ over on Feb. 4, then were 
down at the end of the week to 
14% @19¢ over. Receipts ranged from 
34 to 69 cars during the week, but 
the over 200 cars which arrived Feb. 
7 indicated an improved transporta- 
tion situation. Demand for good qual- 
ity wheat was very good, but bidding 
for lower types slackened. CCC’s 
method of procurement reverted to 
the “entertainment of offers’ system 
Feb. 5, resulting in the purchase of 
a sizable quantity of wheat. The 
change-over from the flat basis sys- 
tem netted an advance of 6¢ in the 
government’s buying basis. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Feb. 5, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.19% @2.30% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.18% @2.30 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.17% @2.29 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.16% @2.28 
SO E  8.* pbwee sede snes cee 2.22% @2.28 
WOGe BETO Bo Vie. Pie a bse we 2.21% @2.27% 
Ba. 3 OB... ewdv ends ssedion 2.20% @2.26% 
No. 4 Red 2... cee csccscceces 219% @2.26% 


Fort Worth reported No. 1 hard, 
ordinary protein, selling Feb. 7 at 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U. 8S. expressed in percentages: 














Jan. 30- 
Feb. 5, *Previous Feb. 1-7, Feb, 2-8, Feb. 3-9, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
NorthwOOt (i.e cee cee see ceees 809,244 791,913 843,131 1,008,537 844,725 
BOUL OR on veneer cccccsevvcore 1,449,437 1,438,176 1,467,347 1,551,913 1,474,753 
BIRO io Fons 6d ee his Soe i weeeis 511,282 58,801 499,957 480,714 563,983 
Central and Southeast ......... 521,372 593,153 555,768 555,775 657,751 
North Pacific Coast ..........+.. 367,881 392,223 334,318 438,876 373,765 
PORAIS nc rvvaec dws cvovetsce 3,659,216 3,774,266 3,700,521 4,035,815 3,904,977 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 69 67 69 
*Revised. 
a Crop year flour production 
-———-Percentage of capacity operated, —— July 1 to——_, 
Jan. 30- 
Feb. 5, Previous Feb.1-7; Feb. 2-8, Feb. 3-9, Feb, 5, Feb. 7, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 78 76 80 8 85 23,697,394 28,903,508 
Southwest ...... 89 88 94 102 102 47,651,338 48,054,755 
Buffalo ......++:. 85 92 83 80 92 17,224,813 16,680,623 
Central and 8s. E. 71 76 74 70 83. 17,707,158 17,662,829 
No. Pacific Coast 94 101 92 116 104 10,910,277 10,669,821 
Totals ...... 84 86 86 95 95 117,190,980 121,971,536 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Jan. 30-Feb, 5 .. 408,720 378,116 93 Jan, 30-Feb. 5 .. 378,960 288,117 76 
Previous week .. 408,720 355,021 87 Previous week .. 378,960 *279,217 74 
Year ago ....... 376,920 321,447 85 FeO? OBO occ nvce 378,360 320,955 85 
Two years ago .. 364,320 383,567 105 Two years ago .. 360,360 368,845 102 
Five-year average ...-...eeeeeeees 93 Five-year Average ........eeceeees 82 
Ten-year average ....... 6s esse eeee 80 TOR+VORE BVOTERS 5.02sbracccvecciepe 72 
Wichita *Revised. 
Jan, 30-Feb. 5 .. 118,800 erg HH Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
oer aa 9 gad see'aee 90 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Two years ago .. 118,800 115,145 97 Montana and Iowa: 
Five-year average ....6..eeeeeeees 96 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Ten-year AVETABE ...... cece ececcee 84 capacity output _ tivity 
Salina Jan. 30-Feb. 5 .. 662,400 621,127 79 
Jan. 30-Feb. 5 .. 100,200 85,874 86 Previous week .. 662,400 *512,696 77 
Previous week .. 100,200 89,066 89 Year ago ....... 666,600 522,176 78 
Year ago ....... 100,200 100,004 100 Two years ago .. 667,800 639,692 96 
Fh lf oun po RAR 04,909 64,285 = Five-year @VeTage ....-.s esse eeees 71 
Ten-year average .........+s+.s++s g4 Ten-year average ..........+.++04s 61 


55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City, Wichita and Salina: 


Jan. 30-Feb. 5 ..1,001,400 870,400 87 
Previous week . .1,001,400 888,390 89 
Year ago ....... 959,280 939,076 98 
Two years ago .. 953,280 968,916 102 
Five-year Average .......sseeseees 90 
Ten-year AVCTAGE «1... . cee seeeeers 80 
BUFFALO 
Jan. 30-Feb. 5 .. 604,200 511,282 85 
Previous week .. 604,200 *558,801 92 
Year ago ....... 601,200 499,957 83 
Two years ago .. 601,200 480,714 80 
Five-year average ........eseeeees 80 
Ten-year AVCTAZE ...-. ee eeeceevees 77 


*Revised. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Jan. 30-Feb. 5 ... 734,164 521,372 71 
Previous week .. 780,964 *593,153 76 
‘Year ago ....... 748,266 555,768 74 
Two years ago .. 786,846 555,775 70 
Five-year average ..........ses08. 71 
Ten-year average .............0555 68 


*Revised. 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
Jan. 30-Feb. 5 .. 243,000 240,296 99 
Previous week .. 243,000 *259,331 107 
Jan 16-22 ...... 243,000 263,080 108 
Year ago ..,.... 223,320 215,580 97 
Two years ago .. 243,720 287,485 118 
Five-year AV@rTagwe ........6eeesees 93 
WOmevORR GVGTEGS 6 vccdecces vvecces 82 


*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Jan, 30-Feb. 5 .. 146,400 127,585 87 
Previous week .. 146,400’ 132,892 91 
Year ago ....... 140,010 118,738 85 
Two years ago .. 134,200 151,391 113 
Five-year Average .........065ss08 91- 
Ten-year average .......6...eeeeee 86 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of milifeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from) March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—.  -——Northwest*—. -—Buffalot—, 


--Combined**—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


Production to date 


production to date production to date production to date 
4 017 


Jan. 30-Feb. 5 .. 29,361 978,473 15,62 996 10, 48,197 54,989 1,780,666 
Previous week . 29,123 116,348 $10,944 55,415 

Two weeks ago. 31,768 16,342 12,776 60,886 

0 ara 29,814 978,900 16,075, 560,077 9,920 326,715 55,809 1,865,692 
SOT ce KEG. FSH 31,426 863,870 19,540 530,569 9,593 308,812 60,559 1,703,261 
ROGG oc cvccccdode 29,426 852,898 17,106 570,372 11,218 311,880 68,188 1,765,472 
|) -Porrer rer 26,511 770,912 16,995 514,768 8,062 313,666 51,568 1,597,561 
Five-yr. average 29,306'~ 889,011 17,067 525,956 9,762 321,854 56,135 1,736,821 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. 


tAll mills. tRevised, 





$2.38@2.40 delivered Texas common 
points, with no premiums for protein. 
Export demand was good and milling 
inquiry was slightly improved. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CANADIAN SCIENTISTS 
HOLD GROUP MEETING 


TORONTO—A combined meeting 
of the Agricultural Institute of Can- 


ada, the Chemical Institute of Cana- 
da, and the Toronto Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists was held in Toronto Jan. 
17. Dr. C.. K. Johns, of the division 
of bacteriology, Canadian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, addressed the 
meeting on “The Role of Bacteriology 
in the Food Industries.” He dealt 
with both harmful bacteria and use- 
ful bacteria used in food processing. 
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With first quarter buying of claim- 
ant nations practically completed 
and Latin American interest light, 
there is no feature to the current 
flour export flour market. 

An additional allocation of 70,000 
long tons of wheat and flour to Italy, 
announced recently, may be bought 
shortly and probably will include at 
least two cargoes of flour. Except for 
a few smaller countries, this is the 
sole outstanding commercial alloca- 
tion uncovered for the first quarter. 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration needs for the remaining por- 
tion of the claimant country quotas 
likewise are small, although the agen- 
cy needs to make one more round 
of moderate purchases to fully cover 
needs through March. Second quar- 
ter allocations should be forthcom- 
ing by the end of February. 

The text of an announcement in 
the official register of Brazil indi- 
cates that the president has instruct- 
ed the Bank of Brazil to relax the 
ban on flour shipments to northern 
states by permitting entry of flour 
“which was delayed by traffic diffi- 
culties of the railways of the U.S.” 
Brazilian consuls, however, have not 
had any instructions and just how the 
order applies is not yet revealed. 

Cables from importers in Brazil 
indicate that the termination date of 
the new flour embargo exemption has 
been set at Feb. 18, but this too re- 
mains unofficial so far. 

Later the consulate general in New 
York reported receipt of a radio bul- 
letin indicating that the Brazilian 
government is authorizing shipments 
of flour to northern Brazil. This co- 
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Brazil Reported to Have Modified 
Ban on U.S. Flour to 





PRICE ON FAMILY FLOUR 
HIKED 20¢ SACK 
KANSAS CITY—Nationally adver- 
tised brands of family flour will be 
advanced 20¢ sack Feb. 9, milling 
companies advised their customers 
this week. As is customary, bookings 
will be made on the former basis in 
advance of the new price level. 


incides with private reports to mills 
which are quoted above. 

The ports to which flour may be 
shipped are understood to be all those 
from Pernambuco north, plus the 
Amazon Valley. They are named, it 
is understood, because it is considered 


Some Areas 


that flour can be shipped to that 
area at less cost than to southern 
ports. Consulate generals are expect- 
ing word from Brazil momentarily 
which will state officially the details 
of the situation. 

Considerable activity has taken 
place in the past fortnight in booking 
flour to Brazil on the strength of 
unofficial advices of relaxed embargo 
rules. A large portion of the bookings 
has been through export jobbers and 
some directly by mills. 

Only small scattered lots were sold 
to other Latin American areas in the 
past week, and conditions are the 
slowest for a long time. Complaints 
of more severe Canadian price com- 
petition is indicated from several 
countries. 





Verbal Dueling Continues in 
Hearing on Bread Standards 


WASHINGTON—The bread stand- 
ards hearing continues to be a ver- 
bal dueling between organic chemists 
and private attorneys. Dr. Robert 
Rose, chief chemist of the Atlas Pow- 
der Co., producer of emulsifying 
agents known as “Myrj-45,” “Span” 
and “Tween,” in the face of cirtical 
questioning declared these products 
were made under sanitary conditions 
and were non-toxic in baked goods as 
far as he had been able to determine. 

“Critical questioning by attorneys 
for manufacturers of mono-glycerides 
provoked the charge by another at- 





Trade, Farm Groups Propose 
Study of Commodity Markets 


WASHINGTON—Officials of the 
major commodity market and rep- 
resentatives of major farm organ- 
izations met here this week to pro- 
mote a study of the effects of com- 
modity markets on farm producers 
and consumers. 


The session is believed to be spon- 
sored by the Merrill Foundation and 
the study was to have been con- 
ducted by the Brookings Institute, 
but since the inauguration of the 
idea it has been learned that the 
Research and Marketing Administra- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has been brought into the 
study problem. Others may be in- 
cluded. 


The meeting here is seen as a by- 
pass of possible congressional action 
on the Commodity Exchange Authori- 





44,300 SACKS RYE FLOUR 
BOUGHT FOR ARMY 


WASHINGTON—Purchase by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. of 44,300 
sacks of dark rye flour (79,107 bu. 
rye equivalent) for delivery to New 
Orleans, Mobile and Gulfport by Feb. 
27, 1949, was announced Feb. 2 by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
This was the total quantity offered 
by mills. The flour was bought for 
the army for shipment to Bizone 
Germany. 





ty legislation pending the report of 
this trade and government group, but 
the report of the Brookings Institute 
is hardly likely to be available be- 
fore some form of restrictive com- 
modity market controls is offered by 
the administration. 

The gathering of grain trade offi- 
cials, commodity market specialists 
and farm organization officials is an 
attempt to persuade Congress that 
the commodity markets represent the 
best interests of the farmers and 
producers, which can best be dem- 
onstrated by an impartial report from 
an organization such as the Brook- 
ings Institute. 

The appearance of the Research 
and Marketing Administration as an- 
other factor in the survey was a 
surprise to trade sources and may 
indicate that the administration is 
not too actively interested in re- 
pressive action against the commod- 
ity markets. 

Among the commodity exchange 
officials present at the sessions here 
this week were J. O. McClintock and 
Richard Uhlmann of the Chicago 
Board of Trade; Walter R. Scott of 
the Kansas City market; Arthur M. 
Hartwell of Minneapolis; Ray B. 
Bowden of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., and William F. 
Brooks of the National,Grain Trade 
Council. Other co ty. markets 
were represented as. well as the Na- 
tional Cotton Council and brokerage 
interests. 


torney that the line of questioning 
was not constructive to the hearing 
but was designed to exclude a com- 
petitive product. 

Henry H. Favor, cereal chemist of 
the R. T. Vanderbilt Co., took over 
as an expert witness of the Atlas 
company to prove the utility of the 
polyoxyethylene products in baked 
goods as emulsifiers. He recited ex- 
periments which showed that use of 
emulsifiers “improved the handling 
and machining of the dough, im- 
proved the grain structure, making 
for silkier texture and improved 
crumb color.” Emulsifiers improved 
the tenderness of the crust and 
crumb, he declared. Mr. Favor de- 
clared that the use of “Myrj-45” in 
bakery products was “generally ad- 
vantageous.” 

Experiments conducted by the Van- 
derbilt company revealed that bread 
slicing difficulties arose when short- 
ening was. scarce, it was reported. 

When this supply improved, slicing 
difficulties were removed. The Van- 
derbilt company has never recom- 
dended reduction in use of shorten- 
ing when emulsifiers are used, Mr. 
Favor stated. Under cross-examina- 
tion attorneys attempted to bring 
out that the “Myrj,” “Span” and 
“Tween” products were originally de- 
signed to displace shortening in baked 
goods. Mr. Favor denied this infer- 
ence. 

Numerous other witnesses and lab- 
oratory specialists are slated to add 
their opinions on the products and, 
on the basis of recent experience, will 
probably be subject to attack by at- 
torneys from the mono-glyceride 
producers. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA EXPORTS 
PHILADELPHIA — Grain exports 
through the port of Philadelphia dur- 
ing January exceeded both the pre- 


NOW IT’S CALLED “MYRJ” 


Reference was made in last week’s 
report on the bread standards hear- 
ing to a product marketed under the 
trade name “Merj-45” by the Atlas 
Powder’ Co. The product formerly 
known as “Merj” is now known as 
“Myrj,” according to Dr. Robert S. 
Rose, Jr., of the Atlas Powder Co. 
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vious and comparable 1948 months, 
it is reported by the Commercial Ex- 
change. A total of 5,173,038 bu., com- 
prised of wheat, corn, oats, barley 
and soybeans, compares with 3,289 - 
042 in January of last year, with 
3,937,411 in December, and was the 
highest monthly total since October. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PURITY PAYS 60c 

CHICAGO—The board of directors 
of Purity Bakeries Corp. has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 60¢ 
a share on the common stock of the 
corporation, payable March 1, 1949, 
to stockholders of record Feb. 15, 
1949. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PLANS FOR 1949 HARVEST 
MADE AT OKLAHOMA CITY 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Sixty repre- 
sentatives of 10 wheat producing 
states of the Great Plains met at Ho- 
tel Skirvin Jan. 26-28 to make plans 
for harvesting the 1949 wheat crop. 

Particular emphasis was placed on 
providing adequate labor, coopera- 
tively managed, to eliminate bunch- 
ing of crews. This plan, used in 1948, 
directed harvest crews through pub- 
lic employment offices and resulted in 
more efficient use of the harvesting 
machinery. 

With an 8% increase in wheat acre- 
age over the region, employment of- 
fice officials here believe it particu- 
larly important that the various 
states pool their labor resources. 

States represented at the confer- 
ence included Colorado, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Montana, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Texas, Wyo- 
ming and Oklahoma. 

The proposed program was outlined 
by James H. Bond, director of the 
Dallas office of the Federal Security 
Agency. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INVESTIGATION OF PRICES 
PLANNED BY SENATE UNIT 


WASHINGTON—Sen. Burnet R. 
Maybank (D., S. C.) has indicated 
that members of the Senate Banking 
Committee are planning an investi- 
gation of the prices of bread, lard and 
soap. 

“We have been hearing so many 
complaints from farmers, meat pack- 
ers and exporters about their prices 
dropping that we decided to find out 
what’s keeping up consumer prices,” 
Sen. Maybank said. 

The inquiry will be handled by the 
banking committee’s small business 
subcommittee, which Sen. Maybank 
also heads. 

The price probe will be limited to 
commodities and products on which 
the committee already has taken tes- 
timony, the senator said. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORP. 
NAMES 3 VICE PRESIDENTS 


NEW YORK—The Union Bag & 
Paper Corp. recently announced the 
election Alexander Calder, Jr., 
James L. ipe and T. T. Dunn as 
vice presidents of the firm. 

Mr. Calder has been assistant to 
the vice president in charge of sales; 
Mr. Knipe has been assistant to the 
president, and Mr. Dunn has been 
resident manager in charge of the 
firm’s pulp, paper, paper bag and 
paper box plant in Savannah, Ga. 

Mr. Dunn will remain as Savannah 
manager and the other two newly 
elected vice presidents will make 
their headquarters in the New York 
office. 
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EVERY DAY'S A BIRTHDAY 
(with AIRY-FAIRY cakes) 













Every day is like a birthday—when there’s fine cake on the 
| table. For cake is the nearly universal favorite with the whole 
family, but especially with men, big and little. 

To make sure that this delicacy is always the best, bake 
your fine cakes with AIRY FAIRY, the really fine cake flour. 
It has been the standard of finest quality cake baking, for 
generations of bakers, wherever the best cakes are baked. 

You'll also find other famous COMMANDER-LARABEE Cake 
and “Special Purpose” Soft Flours to be perfectly suited for 
your specialty baking needs. Each flour is milled to its own 
high standards of uniform baking qualities—by COMMANDER- 
LARABEE MILLING Co.—specialists in Bakers Flours. 





fantemander-Larabee Milling Company 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO,, Kenses City 














COMMANDER MILLING CO. Minneapolis BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 
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IT'S IN THE RECORD 


TAILORED TO JUTE & COTTON BAGS 
YOUR NEEDS ARTISTICALLY 


MULTIWALL aes 
and 


C-B SEAL 
PAPER BAGS 






























































CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





" Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


BAGS JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
ee IN CANADA 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Be! THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Robin Hood Flour eae 


Mills Limited 


—e~ 


Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 






















HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 


SPRING WHEAT ee oR nas WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS pas toe FLOURS 








Cream of the West ' Monarch 


Castle Crescent 





Nelson Canary Corn Meal 









PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 13,006 BBLS. DAILY 
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Wheat Pact Policy 


(Continued from page 12) 





in the past—particularly in periods 
when total exports have declined. 

Past experience shows definitely 
that flour exports continue when 
wheat exports stop. During the period 
from 1930 through 1939, flour ex- 
ports ranged from 16% to 93% of the 
total annual exports of wheat and 
wheat products. The weighted aver- 
age of flour exports to the total dur- 
ing this period was 26%. 

(b) Any export program for wheat 
and flour has an important influence 
on the domestic market for these 
commodities and, therefore, affects 
our domestic business. 

(ec) As flour millers and flour ex- 
porters we act as sales agents for 
American agriculture. Any improve- 
ment in international trade in wheat 
and flour which benefits the producer 
also benefits the flour milling indus- 
try. 

Because of our sincere and vital in- 
terest in this problem, the flour mill- 
ing industry is happy to join with 
other interested groups to act as 
an advisory committee to the Ameri- 
can delegates to this forthcoming con- 
ference. 

Prior to the opening meeting of this 
advisory committee Jan. 22, we did 
not know just what services were to 
be expected of this committee. It 
had been the hope of our industry 
that U.S. delegates would strive at 
this international conference to build 
a program which would correct the 
fundamental causes of bad interna- 
tional trade relations in wheat and 
flour and to correct the glaring weak- 
nesses in the 1948 International 
Wheat Agreement. However, in the 
opening meeting you stated that the 
agenda for the forthcoming confer- 
ence would start with the draft of 
the International Wheat Agreement 
which was negotiated last spring. 

As members of your advisory com- 
mittee, we want you to have at all 
times the considered judgment of 
members of our industry. After a 
thorough reappraisal of the aims, 
terms and conditions of the 1948 
agreement, it is our definite conclu- 
sion that the agreement as written 
cannot, and will not, achieve its ob- 
jectives. We further believe that 
such an agreement would be gener- 
ally harmful rather than helpful to 
those for whose benefit it was specifi- 
cally designed. Some of the impor- 
tant weaknesses in the 1948 agree- 
ment on which we base this opinion 
are the following: 

(a) It transferred to an interna- 
tional council decisions relative to 
our domestic food supply which 
should be reserved solely to the Con- 
gress of the U.S. 

In addition, it would have obligated 
us to provide a basic food to certain 
countries behind the “Iron Curtain” 
which might at some time within the 
life of this agreement be allied with 
an unfriendly or enemy nation. 

(b) It was written so that buyers 
would be required to buy at unreal- 
istically high prices when transac- 
tions were at the minimum price 
specified in the agreement, and sellers 
would be required to sell at unrealis- 
tically low prices when transactions 
were at the maximum price specified. 
Any agreement based on such un- 
sound economics has little chance of 
being successful. Such an agreement 
has many chances of being an irritat- 
ing influence in international rela- 
tions. 





This particular objection to the 
agreement could be met by having no 
stated price in the agreement and 
permitting all transactions to be on 
the basis of prevailing world prices. 
It could even be minimized consider- 
ably by stating that maximum and 
minimum prices would be determined 
at the beginning of each year rather 
than in advance for a five-year pe- 
riod. 

(c) The entire agreement was 
based on the assumption that a group 
of officials could forecast what would 
be a reasonable price for wheat and 
flour for several years in the future. 
Experience in other countries indi- 
cates definitely that no person or 
group has the ability to forecast with 
any degree of accuracy the supply of, 
or demand for wheat for any long 
period of time. 

Here again, this objection could be 
eliminated if specified maximum and 
minimum prices were not a part of 
the agreement. 

(d) It contained so many: “escape 
clauses” which the importing coun- 
tries could use as a reason for not 
meeting their obligations under the 
agreement that the agreement itself 
became practically meaningless. It 
seems reasonable to believe that if 
realistic quantitative requirements 
were assigned to each nation that all 
escape clauses could be eliminated 
for both importers and exporters. 

(e) The Congress of the U.S. would 
have been obligated for a period of 
five years to provide huge subsidies 
to carry out our commitments under 
this agreement. Since final prices for 
wheat from this country would have 
been fixed by an international body 
which specified actual quality dis- 
counts, there would have been no way 
for Congress to know in advance of 
our signing this agreement what this 
maximum subsidy might total. 

(f) It seemed definitely to require 
complete government control of all 
international transactions in wheat 
and flour. This industry does not be- 
lieve that government control of in- 
ternational transactions is either nec- 
essary or desirable. Furthermore, the 
type of controls indicated in that 
agreement would be completely con- 
trary to the principles of free enter- 
prise for which the U.S. is the lead- 
ing world advocate. 

(g) The clause in the agreement 
providing for flour transactions could 
not possibly have worked. After the 
buyer and seller had agreed on a buy- 
ing price, it had to be checked for 
compliance under the agreement by 
the two interested countries. If they 
disagreed, the final decision was 
made by the international council. 
This would have required some pe- 
riod of time during which the ex- 
porter would have had to carry the 
risk of owning wheat and millfeed. 
Both these markets can move very 
fast at times and exporters in this 
country would not have been willing 
to assume this risk while the final 
price was being approved. 

(h) Argentina and Russia, togeth- 
er with certain of her satellite na- 
tions, were not a part of the agree- 
ment. These countries may very well 
be our: strongest competition in in- 
ternational trade in wheat and flour 
in the future. If any one of these 
countries is not in the agreement, it 
would be in a perfect position to 
sabotage the effectiveness of such an 
agreement. 

Some of the objections stated above 
are objections in principle and we 
do not see how they can be com- 
promised. Others are objections in 
form and can, of course, be corrected. 

We do have constructive sugges- 
tions as to how some of these ob- 
jections could be met and will give 
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PRESIDENT’S CUP—President Truman recently presented a $30,000 
gold cup to Jack Schafer, president of Schafer’s Bakeries and Schafer’s 
Bakery Products Co., Detroit, as the award for winning the Presidential 
speed boat race last September. Mr. Schafer’s boat, “Schafer’s Such 
Crust,” is capable of speeding 130 miles an hour and it broke three 
world speed records during the past year. Left to right in the picture 
are Dan Arena, driver of the boat; President Truman; Mr. Schafer, and 


Mrs. Schafer. 





our ideas to the U.S. delegates as the 
negotiations proceed. 

You stated during the Jan. 22 
meeting that the U.S. delegates 
would consider point-by-point the ob- 
jections and suggestions of the mill- 
ing industry. We appreciate the op- 
portunity to participate in such a 
point-by-point discussion and we sin- 
cerely believe that we can contribute 
constructive suggestions to these 
delegates. You may be sure that we 
will give you and your committee 
the best thinking of the industry 
during these discussions. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN L. LOCKE, 

President, Millers National Federa- 

tion, 

President, Fisher Flouring Mills 

Co., Seattle. 
M. F. MULROY, 

President, Flour Millers Export 

Assn. 
Executive vice president, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


Sanford Views Presented 
The following is the text of a 


‘memorandum prepared by Harold E. 


Sanford, chairman of the National 
Grain Trade Council for the meeting 
Jan. 22 of the advisory group to the 
U.S. delegates at the wheat confer- 
ence: 

Secretary Brannan, in his letter of 
invitation to this advisory group, 
asked for suggestions as to recom- 
mendations its members might wish 
to make. My reply outlined a few in 
a general way. I should like to ampli- 
fy here the thoughts expressed in that 
letter. 

The first point had to do with the 
importance of reconciling the ob- 
jectives of an international wheat 
agreement with the broader US. 
policy of European recovery. In mind, 


especially, was the tendency of Eu- 
ropean nations, as reflected by the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation recommendations to the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, to encourage maximum procure- 
ment in non-dollar areas, as well as 
the promotion of intra-European 
trade and European trade with Latin 
and South American countries. 

Subsequently I have been trying to 
analyze what conflict, if any, might 
arise between the 1948 International 
Wheat Agreement quotas and the 
Economic Recovery Program. Rough 
figures assembled in the accompany- 
ing table do not indicate any par- 
ticular quantitative difficulties for the 
1949-50 crop year. These figures are 
self explanatory, I believe. They are 
expressed in millions of bushels, a 
unit more familiar to trade groups. 

With the exception of the ECA 
countries and Brazil, requirements 
shown in the table are based on 
wheat agreement figures and, there- 
fore, probably are understated. China 
is included but is, of course, a doubt- 
ful importer. No attempt has been 
made to analyze U.S.S.R. and satel- 
lite country trade or intra-European 
trade. The tabulation indicates re- 
quirements equal to or greater than’ 
either the 1942 or 1948 wheat agree- 
ment quotas. No surplus wheat situ- 
ation is developing anywhere except 
in the U.S. So long as we are financ- 
ing half of all wheat imports, we are 
in position to guide the allocation of 
exports to. an unusual degree. Fur- 
thermore, we can exercise a marked 
influence over prices for the world 
must look to us for about half of 
their import requirements for the 
next year or two. 

My second suggestion was that 
study be given to making the wheat 
agreement something less of a hard- 
and-fast bargain and more of an ar- 








Requirements _ Sources ~ 

OWH8 and Aus- 

Total U.S. Canada Argentina tralia 

BCA countries ....-.cceereeeceuneee 630 335 170 25 100 
Other wheat agreement countries .... 151 64 20 37 30 
OENCTS® 6c ccc cece cccccerveseevsosses 60 46 5 9 eee 
TOUS hsdosdetossecspegsccceceas 841 445 196 71 130 
Est. Availabilities ......--ssccecseeee 1,166 +710 206 +70 130 
1948 wheat agreement ........--+++++ 500 185 230 estes 85 
1942 wheat agreement ..........+++- 500 80 200 126 95 


*Japan, Korea, Spain, Israel. 


tAssuming 187 million bushels U.S. minimum wheat agreement carryover. 
on Argentine home usage 110 million bushels, which may be too low; and 


tBased 
allowing for 16 million bushels carryover 
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NEW BOSTON OFFICERS—The newly-elected slate of officers of the 
Master Bakers Association of Greater Boston intends to expand the 
membership of the organization during its term in office by promoting 
more program features and working for the good of the baking industry. 
The new officers, shown above as they discuss their plans for 1949, are: 
front, left to right, Julius White, vice president; Al Prehl, president; 
rear, Sydney Jones, financial secretary; William Meade, recording secre- 


tary, and Max Todd, secretary. 





rangement for international collabor- 
ation in solving grain problems. I 
suggested that the agreement might 
be made more flexible, and perhaps 
more acceptable to importing nations, 
if (1) a provision were made for sub- 
stitution of other grains for wheat, 
when mutually desired; (2)°a spe- 
cific arrangement be made for amic- 
able adjustment of quantities at suit- 
able intervals; and (3) consideration 
be given either to abandonment of 
minimum and maximum prices, or 
that they be safeguarded by making 
price determinations at shorter inter- 
vals. 

The thought behind these sugges- 
tions was that an international com- 
modity arrangement appropriate to 
the confused postwar period must 
surely be quite different from one 
designed for normal peace. So long 
as governmental recovery and con- 
trol agencies are needed and continue 
in existence, the agreement must op- 
erate in harmony with them. It must 
have flexibility to meet unforeseen 
problems arising out of the larger 
project of restoring the world econ- 
omy. 

For these reasons, any arrangement 
adopted now should be regarded as 
no more than an interim agreement. 
It can be of real service during this 
ECA period provided it is used as a 
basis for organization, gaining ad- 
ministrative experience and revitaliz- 
ing investigatory enthusiasm. The 
circumstances offer a unique oppor- 
tunity for working out broad-gauge, 
short-term and long-term solutions. 

Under a wheat agreement the time 
can be used for setting up an inter- 
national wheat council with broad 
powers and duties, an able adminis- 
trative staff to carry out policies leg- 
islated by the council and a well- 
chosen staff of experts to carry out 
the investigatory program. 

I visualize a staff of experts not 
drawn predominantly from govern- 
ment circles, and free from political 
influences, national or international. 
It should be permitted to do objective 
work, undeterred by pressure groups 
of any kind. Its members should be 
men of prestige so that their reports 


may attract wide attention and serve 
as an educational force. 

It is not to be expected that such 
a staff will try to rescue incompati- 
ble national programs by tying them 
together with a life-line. Their long- 
range effort will be, more likely, to 
erect guideposts to economic safety, 
via revised national policies within 
importing and exporting nations 
alike. Along with these, their reports 
may include proposals for internation- 
al machinery and action to facilitate 
such solutions. 

The national policies that have led 
again and again to world commodity 
surpluses are an old story to all of 
us. They include (1) the artificial 
stimulation of high cost production; 
(2) trade barriers which restrict 
cheap imports or make them high- 
priced despite low export prices; (3) 
trade barriers in exporting countries 
which restrict imports, and so de- 
stroy the purchasing power of poten- 
tial foreign customers; and (4) pol- 
icies in both importing and exporting 
countries of holding domestic prices 
for home use substantially higher 
than prices in international trade. 

All of these are familiar criticisms 
of past and current practices. They 
present problems that have no quick 
or easy solution. 

Nearly all countries, importers and 
exporters alike, have domestic poli- 
cies of protecting their own produc- 
ers. We may talk of discouraging 
uneconomic production and self-suf- 
ficiency abroad, but what do we do 
about reducing marginal, high-cost 
production at home? 

The fundamental problem goes far 
deeper than the simple negotiation of 
export quotas, prices and other pro- 
visions of a wheat agreement. It is 
the hope of a wheat agreement, 
however, to modify the effect of some 
of these practices while sounder na- 
tional policies can be evolved. This 
is a job that needs doing within near- 
ly all of the signatory countries, in- 
cluding the U.S. 

Here in the U.S., much valuable 
work has been done towards this 
end. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, the Congress, the land grant 


universities, farm groups and others 
have worked diligently on our com- 
plex agricultural problems. They are 
difficult because they are social and 
political, as well as economic. 

It is with all of these things in 
mind that I urge moderation in the 
terms of a wheat agreement. It must 
be flexible enough not to hamper 
other programs and to be genuinely 
helpful in meeting some of the diffi- 
culties that will arise. 

Otherwise it can bring failure and 
disillusionment, and stand in the 
way of desirable progress. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


F.A. Trochim Named 
Head of Bakers 
Club of Chicago 


CHICAGO—F. A. Trochim, P. G. 
Baking Co., is the new president of 
the Bakers Club of Chicago. He suc- 
ceeds L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Bak- 
ing Co., Rockford. Mr. Trochim has 
been a director for several years 
and during 1948 served as chairman 
of the club’s entertainment commit- 
tee. 
Other officers elected are: John A. 
Kluetsch, Chapman & Smith Co., first 
vice president; George Neuman, Neu- 
man Pastry Shops, second vice presi- 
dent, and Harold E. Burgess, Brain- 
erd & Burgess, Inc., secretary. Peter 
Redler was reelected treasurer. 

Six directors were elected for 
three years, as follows: Ernest Dor- 
ner, Heinemann’s, Inc.; R. J. Livings- 
ton, Jane Livingston Baking Co.; 
John A. Kluetsch, Chapman & Smith 
Co.; D. L. Sperry, Petersen Oven Co.; 
E. J. Sperry, Sperry Industrial Pub- 
lications, and Peter Redler, who was 
reelected. 

Mr. Caster paid a tribute to the 
other officers, directors and the staff 
and expressed his appreciation for 
their fine work and cooperation dur- 
ing the time of his recent illness. 

Mr. Caster asked that a silent 
tribute be paid to the memory of six 
members who died during the past 
year. These were: O. E. Breault, Bro- 
lite Co., Chicago; J. F. Goeken, Noll 
Baking & Ice Cream Co., Alton, IIL; 
Karl Kunert, Continental Baking Co., 
Chicago; Frank R. Lindsey, Ashby 
Bread Co., Charleston, W. Va.; R. J. 
Mrizek, R. J. Mrizek Co., Chicago, 
and Vernon C. Usher, Usher’s Asso- 
ciated Dairies, Inc., Chicago. 

A special resolution was passed by 
the board of directors regarding the 
loss by death of Mr. Usher, a past 
president, and who served as the 
chairman of the club’s first member- 
ship committee. This resolution was 
in recognition of the work done by 
Mr. Usher for the Bakers Club and 
will be presented to Mrs. Usher. 


Committee Reports 


Reports of the standing committees 
were given by George Chussler, Bak- 
ers Weekly, auditing and finance; F. 
A. Trochim, entertainment; J. P. Kee- 
gan, Standard Brands, Inc., house; 
T. A. Dillon, Ekco Products Co., mem- 
bership, and Harold Strauss, Strauss 
Bakery, nominating. 

The financial condition of the club 
is good, and the report showed that 
the assets are $32,936 against $30,- 
603 a year ago. 

The club now has a membership 
of 572, which includes 236 regular, 
66 associates and 270 nonresident. 

The house committee reported a 
number of improvements in the club 
quarters and also plans for a better 
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food service. A tribute was paid to 
Louise K. Buell, manager, and her 
staff—Frieda Bertsche and Mildred 
L. Cox—for their efficient services. 
During 1948, there were 13,429 visi- 
tors to the club quarters, 6,432 meals 
were served, 2,442 hotel reservations, 
1,434 theater reservations, 288 plane 
and 7 boat reservations, and 221 
group meetings were held in the club 
quarters during the year. 


Usually the retiring president is 
presented with a gift by the member- 
ship, but at this meeting a new kind 
of presentation was made. L. A. Wil- 
liamson, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., and the first president of the 
Bakers Club, was asked to officiate, 
and he paid a beautiful eulogy to Mr. 
Caster. He read a scroll and present- 
ed Mr. Caster with a check from the 
club to be given to the recreational 
fund of Vaughan Hospital, in mem- 
ory of Lt. Rex N. Caster, a son of 
Mr. Caster, who died in service July 
2, 1944. 

The scroll reads as follows: 


“As a tribute to the inspiring and 
excellent leadership as President dur- 
ing 1948, the Board of Directors and 
Members of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago are honored to have presented 
a check to the Recreational Fund for 
Veterans — Vaughan Hospital — in 
memory of your Son, ist Lt. Rex N. 
Caster, who died in the service of 
his country July 2, 1944. This in a 
small measure expresses our appre- 
ciation.” 

It was very difficult for Mr. Cas- 
ter to respond to this unexpected 
presentation, and he said that no finer 
gift could have been given to him. 
Following the meeting a large num- 
ber of the members contributed to 
make this fund even larger. 


Following the meeting, the mem- 
bers adjourned to the club quarters, 
where an excellent buffet dinner was 
enjoyed by more than 100 members 
and guests. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bakery Foods Fall 
Festival Planned 


for November 


CHICAGO—tThe staff of the Bak- 
ers of America Program has an- 
nounced that plans already are being 
formulated for a November mer- 
chandising and sales event of major 
proportions to be known as the Bak- 
ery Foods Fall Festival. 


During this one month there will 
be an intensification of all Bakers 
of America Program advertising, 
public relations, merchandising and 
consumer education efforts, aimed at 
focusing nationwide attention on bak- 
ery products and the baking industry. 


“Adding strength to these concen- 
trated activities of the bakers’ pro- 
gram will be similar advertising and 
promotion for. the festival backed 
by various allied trades and other 
industries serving the baking indus- 
try, and having a mutual interest in 
its prosperity and enhanced prestige,” 
the announcement said. “All of these 
potent forces are being harnessed to 
provide maximum sales. impact in 
November. 

“The tremendous power generated 
by this national advertising and pub- 
licity will be geared directly to retail 
bakery stores, retail food stores and 
house-to-house operations through 
point-of-sale merchandising material 
which will be prepared by the bakers’ 
program staff and others.” 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 


WOLF MILLIN 
LLINWOOD, KAN 


sr yap lant ttt steamer raceme 


, FOR MAILING, PACKAGING, FILING 

















Pfeffer Milling Company 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 





MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
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; We specialize in 
designing and engraving 

for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 
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KELLY IS FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 
CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 








WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 







Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Ground Where the 
SEMOLINA nana 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
FANCY No. 1 Whitewater, Kansas 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
ACME RYE 
AMET 34 A HIGH QUALITY 
AMBER MILLING DIVISION WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
$t. Post, Minseset FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 


WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 

















ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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The Choice io oF the Risse Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 





CHARLES H. KENSER 
FLOUR S Complete Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
Range MILLING WHEAT 
Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
LTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





























BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS Low Grades and 
- FLOUR gees SACKS Millfeed 
TOCK FEED 250 TONS I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
WYMORE e NEBRASKA Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gallatin Valley Milling Co. a me aad 
MONTANA 
Sees WANT ADS 


D.R.Fisner,Mger. BELGRADE, MONT. THE nonvawes tent MILLER 























Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 






























































by CARROLL K. MICHENER 





INCOME TAXES —That sprightly 
news letter which goes from the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co. to its cus- 
tomers contains editorial comment 
that is always entertaining and usu- 
ally pungent. A current example is 
written around this text: “What shall 
it profit a man if he gain $1,000,000 
and pays his income tax. The an- 
swer, $228,714.90.” And here is the 
argument: 

We understand there are only 
about 80 citizens with $1,000,000 in- 
comes. But there are a very large 
number of active, capable chaps a 
portion of whose income gets into the 
40 to 90% brackets. Such men aren't 
much interested in “risk” invest- 
ments like more steel mills, grain 
elevators, and electric power plants 
—in spite of President Harry’s threat 
to build ’em if private industry won't. 
They’ll be even less interested if 
Harry raises taxes some more. 

These thoughts are inspired by 
public press quotation of a Chase 
Bank Vice President’s praise of the 
petroleum industry for its remarkable 
growth in 1948—coupled with its ex- 
tremely small public financing. 

Which brings to mind the beauti- 
ful gamble enjoyed by folks in the 
oil game. Most wildcatting (drilling 
on unproved territory) is done by— 
well, we suppose we may as well call 
them suckers, and count us in—for 
it’s about a 15 to 1 bet. Costs a lot 
of money to drill a well, too. But the 
“lease-hounds” (who, by the way, are 
square shooters almost to a man) 
have no difficulty attracting risk capi- 
tal. Suppose a fellow has, say, $10,- 
000 of this year’s income already in 
the “50% bracket” (Fed. & State). 
Then he’d be betting 50¢ dollars. 
Out here he could get in on a con- 
siderable acreage with that money. 
And he could deduct the entire $10,- 
000 from this year’s taxable in- 
come, whether he strikes oil or not. 
If he hits, the first 27%% of his oil 
is income-tax free forever. 

No wonder the nation’s oil picture 
has changed in four years from 
threatened scarcity and rationing to 
what begins to look like an oversup- 
ply. No wonder the petroleum indus- 
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try has had to do very little public 
financing — debentures, preferred 
stock, bonds, and all the rest of the 
enticements incident to new power 
plants or steel mills. The big fellows 
in the oil business who usually drill 
only on proven ground acquired from 
lucky wildcatters (capital gains tax 
only) haven’t needed much new 
money either to make the necessary 
increase in pipelines, refining and 
merchandising facilities, for they too 
charge the tremendous cost of drill- 
ing to expense and get that first 
2742% free of tax forever. 

So it might be said, Harry, that the 
accomplishment of the petroleum in- 
dustry in ending the threatened oil 
shortage has been pretty largely paid 
for by the Gov. And the Gov. hasn’t 
had to engage in the oil business. Try 
that plan on the power, steel & grain- 
storage problems if you are a real 
Westerner and want to stop the trend 
toward Gov. ownership and operation 
of everything. Private initiative isn’t 
dead, Harry—just anesthetized. 


“Canada has an erosion problem 
that, augmented by the pressure of 
world demands for food, has injured 
her land far more than would the 
needs of her own happily small popu- 
lation. There was heavy drifting of 
soils in Saskatchewan in 1887, which 
apparently began soon after the 
prairie lands were plowed and plant- 
ed with grain. Control has been suc- 
cessful but so sporadic that the to- 
tal effect has been slight. In 1934 
some 8,500,000 acres of cropped land 
were affected by drouth and blowing, 
and the yield averaged less than five 
bushels per acre. Water erosion, 
though less severe than in the United 
States, has been reported from both 
eastern and Pacific provinces; it is 
relatively more dangerous than far- 
ther south, because of “Canada’s lim- 
ited areas of good land.”—From 
“Road to Survival,” by William Vogt. 


BREAD, THE REFUGE OF OLD 
AGE—Dr. C. M. McCay of Cornell 
University’s school of nutrition ap- 
peared before the examiner in the 
Food and Drug Administration’s 
hearings on bread standards recently 
and made some unflattering com- 
ments about the use of chemical im- 
provers in the manufacture of bread. 
The professor is pretty well known 
for his attitudes on this subject, 
which has long been a favorite in 
certain nutritional circles. 

We have no intention or getting 
into any dietetic wrangle at this 


moment, however, and are wholly 
absorbed in what seems to us to be 
an entirely new aspect of bread’s 
vital place in the social order. Dr. 
McCay told the examiner that he was 
interested in developing wholesome 
and nutritious bread because of his 
concern for “the aged and the low 
income group.” The 10 million per- 
sons who are more than 65 years old 
and who lack income to buy “higher 
priced foods such as meat, eggs, and 
milk” find “bread a satisfactory food,” 
he said. “The health of a substantial 
section of our population may depend 
to a considerable extent upon the 
composition of bread that is avail- 
able,” he added. 

The consumer cooperative of Ith- 
aca, N. Y., for which Dr. McCay 
said he appeared at the hearing, has 
been making a bread of high milk 
solid content, 6% of soy flour and un- 
bleached and enriched white flour, 
with 2% of wheat germ. This seemed 
to him to be about right for the old 
folks. He demanded that the govern- 
ment should not adopt any rule which 
would prevent the interstate trans- 
portation of such bread. 


Less than 2% of the 29,475 Ameri- 
can youngsters whose diets recently 
were inspected by General Mills, 
Inc., omit bread and cereal from 
their intakes, but in the country as 
a whole slightly over three fourths 
(77%) appear to be eating the 
amounts recommended by the Food 
and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council. 


x * * 


AXIOM 

A woman has, since time began, 
Used fragrance to attract a man, 
And though a man may follow 

his nose 
To altar-rail and ring, he goes 
More docilely if he is led 
By scents that rise from home- 

made bread. 

Eloise Wade Hackett. 


RW 2 
A Farm Wife's View 


Feedstuffs recently published an 
article by a Missouri farm wife on 
the subject of cotton prints as feed 
bags. She believes that feed men 
could sell more feed if they paid close 
attention to the desires and require- 
ments of farm wives in the matter 
of making enough of one design avail- 
able in each shipment to complete a 
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dress, a slipcover or similar project. 
As it is, she says, wives often can- 
not make the best use of the bags, 
because not enough cloth of the same 
design can be had to make up any- 
thing other than small articles. It is 
her opinion, which she says is shared 
by other farm wives of her acquaint- 
ance, that in many instances two, 
three or more sacks of feed would be 
purchased instead of a single sack if 
such a purchase would assure the 
ladies of a new dress or the com- 
pletion of some other substantial sew- 
ing project. 

“Small things often affect sales,” 
comments the editor of Feedstuffs, 
“and it may be that our Missouri 
friend has an idea to which atten- 
tion should be paid. It seems a little 
bit silly on the surface of it that 
feed sales should be governed by 
the prettiness of the container rather 
than by the feed itself, but it is a 
fact that they are. Consequently, the 
realistic merchandiser will take full 
advantage of the situation by recog- 
nizing and fulfilling the farm wife’s 
viewpoint. 

“Bag companies tell us that they 
could quite easily furnish bags of the 
same design for each pattern in each 
shipment. They report that it is the 
feed manufacturers who insist that 
there be 10 or more patterns in every 
1,000 bags. This policy, obviously 
would reduce the chances of two bags 
of the same pattern and of the same 
kind of feed ever arriving at any one 
feed store.” 


. ee ee 


A LINCOLN DECALOG 
The Great Emancipator said: , 


1. You cannot bring about prosper- 
ity by discouraging thrift. 

2. You cannot strengthen the weak 
by weakening the strong. 

3. You cannot help strong men by 
tearing down big men. 

4. You cannot help the wage earner 
by pulling down the wage payer. 

5. You cannot further the brother- 
hood of man by encouraging class 
hatred. 

6. You cannot help the poor by de- 
stroying the rich. 

7. You cannot establish sound se- 
curity on borrowed money. 

8. You cannot keep out of trouble 
by spending more than you earn. 

9. You cannot build character and 
courage by taking away man’s initia- 
tive and independence. 

10. You cannot help men perma- 
nently by doing for them what they 
could and should do for themselves. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


The Grain 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Dr. Shellen- 
berger visited Costa Rica for the 
Food Supply Division of the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs. The 
institute is a federal corporation 
which, in cooperation with other 
American republics, operates action 
programs in the fields of agriculture, 
education and health. Previously he 
had conducted similar surveys for 
other agencies of Puerto Rico and 
Argentina. 

¥ ¥ 


OSTA RICA has had an envi- 
: able reputation as a peaceful, 

democratic republic, where the 
performance of its school teachers 
was more highly respected than the 
services of its army and where there 
were more teachers than soldiers. 
However, following a prolonged pe- 
riod of political strife, an election 
campaign unusual for Costa Rica in 
intensity and bitterness, culminated 
in.a change of government by the 
revolutionary process. 

The government of Costa Rica is 
at present controlled by a group of 
relatively young men, who are intelli- 
gent and industrious. These men are 
trying desperately to streamline the 
government machinery and raise the 
standard of its efficiency. However, 
a nation after a governmental up- 
heaval is similar to a sick patient 
who has just undergone a severe op- 
eration. The operation may be expect- 
ed to benefit the patient, but the 
convalescent period can be long and 
painful. Costa Rica is at present in 
an analogous position. 

However, in spite of certain malad- 
justments in its economic system, 
Costa Rica has never ceased its pro- 
gressive leadership among Latin 
American countries. An important ex- 
ample as evidence that Costa Rica 


Storage Program in Costa Rica 


By Dr. J.'A. Shellenberger 


Milling Industry Department 
Kansas State College, Manhattan 


is a leader in progressive enterprise 
is the new, modern grain storage 
elevator that has just been put into 
operation. It is located in San Jose, 
has a capacity of 280,000 bu., and 
represents a unique and commend- 
able plan for the conservation of 
foods in a semi-tropical climate. 
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country of great extremes in alti- 
tude, temperature, rainfall and soil. 
In area Costa Rica is comparable 
in size with West Virginia. At pres- 
ent it is estimated’ that approxi- 
mately 85% of the total land area 
of 23 million square miles is in for- 
est. Some of this forestal area is pro- 


Schematic diagram of grain elevator, showing details of the pneumatic 
system used for conveying grain in the San Jose, Costa Rica, elevator. 


Costa Rica is a rugged, beautiful, 
mountainous country lying between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and 
bounded by Nicaragua on the north 
and Panama on the south. It is a 


Grain drier at Guacimo, Costa Rica, in the “Old Line” area. 


‘Agricultural Development Prospects in 
Costa Rica. Report to the Inter-American 
Development Commission, Lyall EB. Peterson, 
Vance Rogers, A. O. Rhoad and Walter N. 
Bangham; Inter-American Development 
Commission, Washington, D. C., 1947. 


ductive as rangeland and cropland. 
Thus although agriculture is the prin- 
cipal occupation, the country has 
never been entirely self-sufficient in 
respect to food supply. Emphasis has 
been placed on the production of two 
major export crops, namely, coffee 
and bananas, at the expense of sub- 
sistence crops such as corn, beans, 
rice, and potatoes which constitute 
with the addition of meat the main 
items of diet for the population. 

Agricultural statistics on crop pro- 
duction for Costa Rica are almost 
lacking entirely. This situation has 
been discussed clearly by Thomas F. 
Corcoran in “Statistics in Costa 
Rica’’. Statistical information on 
crops has been rendered more de- 
ficient than previously because fol- 
lowing the revolution the present em- 
ployees of the Department of Agri- 
culture inherited empty desks and 
filing cabinets. Previous records had 
been removed and destroyed. 

There are, however, estimates of 
the consumption of several food com- 
modities made by the Inter-American 
Development Commission in 1947 
from information supplied largely by 
the National Bank of Costa Rica. 
The National Bank under the able 
direction of Julio Pena has main- 
tained an enviable record in Costa 
Rica for reliability, and the bank’s 
agricultural section has kept the 
most reliable ‘production and con- 
sumption estimates. 


Food Production 


The most recent unofficial con- 
sumption estimates for corn, rice 


*Statistics in Costa Rica, Thomas F. Cor- 
coran, Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Census, May, 1947, Washington 25, D.O. 


(Continued on page 10a) 


Above is a general view of the grain elevator at San Jose, Costa Rica. 











These Six 
Flags 
Sell Folks 
ENRICHMENT 


And when you enrich your flour, from your mill 
comes a vital contribution to the health and well- 
being of American families. In enriched flour you 
are providing 


6-WAY NOURISHMENT 


This means that men, women, and children in 
your trade areas can depend on your product as 
one of the important sources of protein, vitamin 
B,, riboflavin, niacin, iron, and food energy in 
the most economical and convenient form. It is right 
that bread made with your enriched flour should 
be looked upon as a prime source of improved 
nutrition. 

People are seeing, again and again, the six flags 
of enrichment—the symbols of improved nutri- 
tional values in enriched flour. Establish your 
mill as headquarters of this march toward better 
nutrition in American homes, for a healthier 
generation. 

In flour enrichment we have one of the most vital 
movements toward better health. “Enriched” on 
your product tells people that your flour is lead- 
ing the way to this goal. 


Stocks are 
carried at: 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rahway, N. J. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Dallas, Texas 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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MERCK ENRICHMENT 
MIXTURES Put Your 
Flour In the Picture 


When you enrich with Merck Mixtures, you 
know that your customers’ faith is fully protected. 
Merck mixtures are smooth and free-flowing, 
ensuring accuracy and uniformity of enrichment. 
These mixtures were developed in the same 
Merck laboratories that pioneered in the re- 
search and large-scale production of thiamine, 
riboflavin, niacin, and other important vita- 
mins. Merck knows vitamins. 





MERCK & CO., Ine. Manufachning Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 
New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. 
Los Angeles, Calif. In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd. Montreal - Toronto - Valleyfield 









L. E. Collier (left), Arrow Mills, Inc., Houston, with his 
father, H. H. Collier, Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
The man in the center is R. B. Dodds, manager of the En- 
toleter division, Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc. 









Mill Modernization Symposium 
Attracts Record Attendance 
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This is a sneak picture taken of the line that formed for 
luncheon tickets. On the left is E. E. Kuphal, General 
Mills; F. M. Atkinson, Atkinson Milling Co., and D. F. 
Mattson, also with the Atkinson company. 


for District 4, A.0.M. 


By Paul L. 


Dittemore 


Technical Editor of 
The Northwestern Miller 


MINNEAPOLIS—Members of District 4, Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, and several executives 
of milling companies, were brought up to date on 
developments in modernizing old flour mills and 
building new plants at a meeting of the district 
group Jan. 15. The program consisted of a sym- 
posium on that general topic, presented by five 
men whose companies have been engaged in mod- 
ernization programs or new mill construction. 

Attendance at the meeting set a new high 
record for the district. W. A. Howie, secretary and 
treasurer, said that there were 128 tickets sold 
for the luncheon and “at least a dozen more who 
could not be accommodated for the luncheon 

’ came in to hear the program.” Mr. Howie’s con- 
servative attendance estimate was therefore fixed 
at 140. Several milling executives were included 
in the audience. 

The symposium was presented by the follow- 
ing men, who appeared on the program in the 
order named: E. E. Kuphal, director of manu- 
facture for General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Charles A. Lang, vice president and chief en- 
gineer, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
F. M. Atkinson, president of the Atkinson Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; O. F. Wilke, general superinten- 
dent, King Midas Flour Mills, Hastings, Minn.; 
and H. H. Trapp, general superintendent, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Each of the speakers discussed a particular 
phase of modernization or improvements in flour 
milling machinery. 

Mr. Kuphal told the millers about some of the 
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W. A. Howie (seated), perennial secretary of District 4 
business 


new developments in milling technology that’ were 
incorporated in his company’s new plant at Los 
Angeles. He pointed out that it is the first new 
mill that General Mills has built and in making 
preliminary plans, his company decided that the 
plant would be used as a pilot plant for future 
developmental work in milling and also as a 
commercial unit. “It gives us a good chance to 
test a lot of machines and ideas,” Mr. Kuphal 
said. 

The mill was described in a picture story which 
appeared in the Jan. 4 issue of The Northwestern 
Miller. , 

Installation of a pneumatic conveying system 
to handle the mill stocks allowed for much more 
flexibility of arrangement of the machinery in the 
mill, the speaker asserted. When the conventional 
cup elevating system is used, the positioning of 
the machines is dependent upon the location of 
the elevator legs and the height of the ceiling. 
This, in turn, affects the height of the building 
housing the mill and also affects the dimensions. 

Another feature of the Los Angeles Mill cited 
by Mr. Kuphal was that all machines are inde- 
pendently driven, with an interlocking switch 
control system. The roll stands are Allis-Chalmers 
battery stands. He said that equipping each 
machine with its own motor-driven drive elimi- 
nated costly line-shafting and also eliminated the 
belt louvres in the floors. 

In designing the building, the architects elimi- 
nated all window ledges, exposed beam ledges and 
other places within the building where dust or mill 
stocks might accumu- (Continued on page 4a) 


Caught in a huddle after the meeting by the 
were Victor Oliver (left) and Creighton H. 


= 


Charles A. Lang (center), chief engineer, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., with A. S. Roper (left) and W. E. 
(right) both of the packaging service division of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., at the Jan. 15 meeting of District 4, AOM. 


Giemer, 





Dee McQuillen (left), Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, and O. 
L. Randall, Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, were two 
members of District 1 who were visitors at the District 4 
meeting. Both men were introduced at the meeting. 





Seated at the head table, from left to right, were Donald 
8S. Eber, executive secretary of AOM; Ralph W. Bouskill, 
Western Canada Flour Mills, Ltd., president of the organ- 
ization, and G. T. Schiller, King Midas Flour Mills. 





Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. representatives who attended the 
meeting were C. F. Dawson, Minneapolis, and H, E. Roun- 
tree, Milwaukee, who appeared before a meeting of the 
AOM research committee in behalf of his company. 


F. M. Schneider (left), Twin City Machine Oo., with two 

representatives of the St. Regis Sales Corp., D. E. Tobey 

(center) of Kansas City and te toe ©. Bryan 
ce 


manager of the St, Regis offi 
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late. The window frames are set flush 
with the inside walls and ease of 
keeping the building clean was kept 
in mind when the plans were drawn. 

The milling plant was designed in 
units, Mr. Kuphal said. The plant 
includes three units: the mill, the 
elevator and cleaning house, and the 
storage and packing department. The 
finished flour is conveyed pneumati- 
cally to the storage and packing de- 
partment. The wheat is cleaned in a 
structure separate from the mill 
building and only the cleaned wheat, 
ipady for milling, is brought into the 


Another unusual feature of the mill 
is the absence of a dust collecting 
system ‘as it is usually thought of. 
The use of pneumatic conveying 
equipment, plus the air-handling ma- 
chines for purifiers and other air ma- 
chines eliminated the need for the 
conventional cyclone-type collecting 
equipment, Mr. Kuphal asserted. 

In his’ description of the mill, Mr. 
Kuphal credited C. E. Robinson, su- 
perintendent of manufacture for the 
company’s Sperry division, Los An- 
geles, for many of the suggestions in- 
corporated in the structure, and for 
his supervision during its construc- 
tion. 

“Nothing New in Milling” 


Charles A. Lang, vice president 
and chief engineer, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, began his 
address with the assertion that there 
is “nothing in milling which can be 
called a ‘brand new idea.’” He said 
that a number of developments which 
age’first regarded by millers as “new” 
can.be found in other industries. As 
an example he cited the fact that 
pictures of hopper-bottom purifiers 
can be found in the 40-year-old cata- 


logs of some mill machinery manu- , 


facturers. 

Mr. Lang said that it was not the 
intention of his company, when the 
Alton, Ill., mill was being planned, 
to “upset procedure or produce some- 
thing that would be radically differ- 
ent in design.” He explained that his 
company’s chief problem was to re- 
place the capacity that had been 
lost by fire, and do it quickly. The 
only way was to adopt machines 
which the manufacturers were at that 
time prepared to produce. 

The engineer said that he estimat- 
ed that more than 3,350 linear feet of 
screw conveyors were eliminated in 
the Alton plant by using high ceil- 
ings which permitted direct spout- 
ing. Similarly, he said, high ceilings 
also made it possible to eliminate 53 
eleVator legs which would have been 
required with ceilings of normal 
height: pe 


Purifier Design Discussed 


Mr. Lang also told of the design 

eblems involved in producing the 
all*metal hopper-bottom purifiers. He 
said that he took the problem to 
W. S. Sewell of Strong-Scott Mfg. 
Co. and Mr. Sewell agreed that they 
could be built as Mr. Lang had 
sketched them on his plans, but that 
“there just isn’t that much good 
maple wood in the country,” Mr. 
Sewell said. “Let’s use sheet alumin- 
um,” was Mr. Lang’s answer. “All 
right, let’s use aluminum,” he quot- 
ed Mr. Sewell as saying. 

The Alton-type air filter also was 
described by Mr. Lang. He traced the 
development of the filter and said 
that the basic idea came from the 
Hersey filter, which is a long tubular 
cloth filter usually mounted on the 
exterior of the mill. Mr. Lang’s adap- 
tati of the filter is a tube 18 ft. 
tall and about 20 in. in diameter, 
with a moving annular ring moving 
on the outside of the cloth filter as 
& Cleaning device, Air is blown 





against the outside surface, dislodg- 
ing the accumulated flour dust. 

He said that the original canton 
flannel tubes put on the filter are 
still in use. The tubes cost $5.81 
each and there are 100 tubes in use. 
The filters have proved to be very 
efficient, he concluded, 


Packing Machines Described 
F. M. Atkinson’s contribution to 
the program was a discussion of re- 
cent developments in flour packing 
equipment, especially machines de- 
signed to pack textile and multiwall 
paper bags in the larger sizes. He said 
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that, because of the efforts of the 
machinery builders,,the milling in- 
dustry finds itself today perhaps one 
half the way towards a reasonable 
degree of perfection with respect to 
packing flour. Until several years ago, 
flour packing methods had been sta- 
tic for nearly 50 years. By the old 
method it was possible for, one man 
to pack paper sacks at the rate of 
perhaps two a minute on the aver- 
age. Today, of course, with any one 
of the three machines which I. shall 
mention, we can do considerably 
better.” # £4, 

The milling executive said that, in 
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his opinion, any flour packing ma. 
chinery should be able to save enough 
money when compared with present 
methods in any given plant to pay 
for itself in five years or less. “Prob. 
ably by that time packing machinery 
will have been improved enough 
further to warrant making the 
change,” he said. 

He named the Bemis Packer-<Aid, 
the St. Regis valve bag packer, and 
the Richardson Scale Co. flour pack. 
er as “three machines. which bear 
serious consideration,” and added 
that it was not his intention to com- 
pare the relative merits of each ma- 
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* “ENTOLETER" Scourer-Aspirators are shown in the 
new Russell-Miller Milling Co. plant af Alton, til. 














“ENTOLETER” System 
provides improved grain cleaning 
and continuous infestation con- 
trol. thruout the milling process. 


Pictures on these two pages show some of the 
“ENTOLETER” equipment in the new plant of Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Alton, Illinois. This big mill, designed 
with painstaking care to insure quality control, has more 
than 40 “ENTOLETER” Centrifugal Machines. 


The “ENTOLETER” Scourer-Aspirator, introduced one 
year ago, combines insect control with improved dry 
cleaning of grain. It destroys all forms of insect life in 
grain and uniformly scours the grain in a whirling “tor- 
nado” action that dislodges crease-dirt, beeswing, beard, 
etc. Grain is uniformly aspirated while in a suspended 
state. Insect fragments and other extraneous matter are 
removed, and only good, sound, clean grain is passed 
on to the first break roll. 


Send coupon for full information, test data, etc., showing 
the effectiveness of the “ENTOLETER” Scourer-Aspirator 
in mill operation. 


The “ENTOLETER” Scourer-Aspirafor is not in- 
tended to replace customary mill cleaning 
equipment, but is an essential safeguard in the 
processing of milled products of highest quality. 


Bulletins Fully describing the above equipment 
sent promptly. Use coupon on opposite page. 
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chine. Enough has been accomplished 
with each of the machines, he said, 
so that one can safely say that any 
one of them can furnish a fairly 
satisfactory answer to most flour 
packing problems of today. 

Mr. Atkinson listed several major 
requirements which flour packing 
machines must meet. Among the re- 
quirements named were: Elimination 
of lifting or handling by hand of the 
packed bags; ability of the ma- 
chine to handle both textile and pa- 
per bags; adjustment of the machine 
to deliver different weights of flour, 
and accuracy of the delivered charge; 
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space requirement of the machinery; 
delivered and installed cost and prob- 
able amortization period through re- 
duced packing costs. 

In summarizing his address, Mr. 
Atkinson said that “there is still a 
lot more to be done and I have no 
doubt but that the companies that 
make these machines will continue 
to improve what they have to offer.” 
He said the machines have been de- 
veloped to a point where the miller 
will not have to worry much about 
the possibility that his machine might 
become obsolete or valueless in the 
near future. “Certainly, compared 





with the old methods of packing, it 
will not take any of these machines 
long to pay for itself completely 
through lowered costs of packing.” 


Pneumatic Handling of Feeds 

Otto F. Wilke, general superinten- 
dent for King Midas Flour Mills, 
Hastings, Minn., spoke briefly about 
the pneumatic system being installed 
in his company’s Hastings plant for 
conveying the millfeeds from the mill 
to a newly built bulk storage facility. 
He prefaced his remarks with the 
comment that “building a new mill 
is one thing and trying to modernize 





This battery of “ ENTOLETER ” Centrifugal Machines protects flour streams and blending stocks in the Alton mill 


of Russell-Miller. All flour is rebolted and passed thru “ ENTOLETERS " directly ahead of packers. 


Mill-wide installations of “ENTOLETER” Centrifugal Ma- 
chines are a most effective solution to the problem of mill 
sanitation. The “ENTOLETER” system of insect control 
assures a complete and continuous kill, protects raw ma- 
terials, material before and after storage, and finished 
products before packaging. The threat of insect multipli- 


cation is eliminated; flour, meal and other milled products 


are protected from adulteration by insect excretia. In 
addition to these services, the “ENTOLETER” action is an 
excellent means.of blending flours, mixing compounds, 
and improving vitamin distribution. 

REMEMBER —< batch of flour or a finished product does 
not have fo be heavily infested to endanger product 


purity. One live insect or egg in your product is a threat 
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CONTINUOUS INSECT CONTROL SYSTEM 


Nome.... 
Company 
Address 


eee | 





to its quality and reputation. Gov- 


City, Zone and State.......... 


een eel 


ernment authorities report that 
ONE flour beetle excretes 5525 
pellets in developing from egg to adult—approximately 
200 to 300 pellets daily. It isn't surprising that your cus- 
tomers prefer products that have “ENTOLETER” protection. 


Distributed by Henry Simon, Ltd. Stockport, England 


ENTOLETER DIVISION 


The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., Inc 
1189 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven 4, Conn. 


Send full information on “ENTOLETER” Continuous 
Insect Control System. 
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an old mill is something else.” He got 
several nods of agreement from his 
audience on that point. 

Mr. Wilke said that when the 
pneumatic system, designed and in- 
stalled by the Day Company, Minne- 
apolis, is put in operation, it will be 
possible to run the feed packing de- 
partment on a daytime schedule, sim- 
ilar to the way the flour packing - 
department is being operated. He said 
that one of the big items in engineer- 
ing a pneumatic feed-handling sys- 
tem is that of moisture retention in 
the material being handled. He was 
confident that the pneumatic system 
would effect a good reduction in la- 
bor costs and also make it easier 
to keep the plant clean. 


Need for Dust Filters 


Herman H. Trapp, general super- 
intendent of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, closed the sympo- 
sium with a few remarks about con- 
struction of the company’s Alton 
plant. He said that the company was 
faced with the absolute necessity of 
installing a high-efficiency dust col- 
lecting system because the plant is 
located in the heart of Alton’s busi- 
ness district and the dust normally 
discharged from cyclone collectors 
was a nuisance to the surrounding 
building occupants, He said that the 
Alton type filter, described by Mr. 
Lang, was the answer. The interior 
of the mill stays clean, also, he said. 

In commenting about the. mach- 
inery installed, Mr. Trapp explained 
that the company “had to take what 
was available” and restore its lost 
capacity. 

George T. Schiller, King. Midas 
Flour Mills, Superior, Wis., air- 
man of District 4, presided af the 
meeting and introduced the spéakers. 
At a business session the operatives 
elected Jerome H. Endres, Ruségell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneafplis, 
chairman for the ensuing year;3and 
named Paul F. Olson, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, vice chairthan. 
W. A. Howie, J. K. Howie .Co:, Min- 
neapolis, was reelected secretary and 
treasurer. R. J. S. Carter, Carter 
Engineering Co.; and Paul L. Ditte- 
more, technical editor of The North- 
western Miller, were reappointed as 
the program and arrangements com- 
mittee, 

The meeting followed a two-day 
session of the research committee of 
the association and R. K. Durham, 
Millers National Federation, Chica- 
go, chairman of that group, and sev- 
eral of the members remained in the 
city for the district meeting. 


A motion picture film, “Strange 
Hunger,” was shown through the 
courtesy of C. A. Scott and William 
Rothermel of Merck & Co. at the 
close of the business session. The film 
was prepared by the Vitamin Re- 
search Foundation and dramatized 
the role of vitamins in nutrition. It 
was well received by the millers. 

Several of the manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives, who had appeared be- 
fore the research committee, also re- 
mained for the meeting. 

A group of 10 students enrolled in 
the flour mill engineering course at 
the University of Minnesota attended 
the program with Prof. John M. Mac- 
Kenzie, a member of the mechani- 
cal engineering department faculty 
who is in charge of the course. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
article is the text of a paper pre- 
pared by Mr. Peterson for the 1948 
prize competition contest sponsored 
by the North Pacific Millers Assn. in 
cooperation with District 9, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers. Mr. Pe- 
terson’s paper won the second prize 
of $50. It was published originally in 
the Bulletin of the Association of 
Operative Millers. 
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Controlled Break Extraction 


By Walter L. Peterson 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 


REAK extraction is unquestion- 
B ably one of the most important 
factors in mill control. The 
practice of using testing sieves to 
regulate break extraction has become 
a common one. The problem of deter- 


mining the proper distribution of 
work between the various breaks 
and the effect on load distribution, 
yield and quality of finished product 
as influenced by variation in break 
extraction has been given a great 
deal of study. The object of this pa- 
per is to report the results of some 
tests made on a commercial mill in 
which the total first, second and third 
break extraction was held constant 








The new Richardson Flour Packing System consists of 
three ports: (1) screw type feeder; (2) GGG-38 flour 
scale; (3) G-23 packer. Packer is of auger type with 
modified Richardson Universal, air-operated bag holder. 
A 7, HP motor drives auger at 800 rpm, and the flour 
is forced into the bag as the holder slides down the 


auger tube. Two air cylinders oppose downward motion of 
beg and bag holder and the amount of packing can be adjusted 


by varying the air pressure in these cylinders. 
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NEW JERSEY 
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RICHARDSON’S 


FLOUR PACKING 
SYSTEM 


After four years of experimentation and development, Richard- 
son offers millers a truly modern flour packing system . . . fast, 
accurate, safe, clean, versatile and proved on hundreds of thou- 
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The Richardson combination permits one man to pre-weigh, 
pack and sew up to four bags per minute 
... with two men, up to seven bags. It can 
be switched from hard wheat to soft cake 
flours with only minor adjustments and will 
take open mouth textile or multiwall paper 
bags from 50 to 140 Ib. sizes. 

The System is explosion-proof through- 
out and built in accordance with National 
Electrical Code for Class 2, Group G 
hazardous locations. 

Strict conformance to best flour milling 
sanitation practices makes this combination 
virtually dust free. Extensive use of stain- 
less steel assures highest degree of clean- 
liness and avoidance of infestation. 

For full information on Richardson’s new, 
economical Flour Packing System, write for 
Bulletin No. 1048, just off the press. 


*NEW but—already tried and proved. One installation, for 


example, has pecked over a million bags. 
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while the extractions of the first and 
second. break were varied. The influ- 
ence on load distribution and purity 
of stock as determined by stock 
measurements and ash tests is dis- 
cussed. 

The results aimed at on the basis 
of sieve tests are shown below. (All 
percentages are reported on the basis 
of per cent of total load to the first 
break.) 





ist Test 2nd Test 
First break extraction, 
No. 20 Tyler sieve .... 20% 30% 
Second break extraction, 
No. 20 Tyler. sieve .... 40% 30% 
Third break extraction, 
No. 28 Tyler sieve .... 15% 15% 
Total ciccvissiics eos 16% 15% 


The mill on which the tests were 
made is a rather large unit grind- 
ing about 400 bu. wheat per hour. 
There are a number of rolls in each 
breaking stage and the problem of 
adjusting all these rolls in a short 
time to definite specifications is some- 
what complex. The grinder was given 
the above specifications and asked to 
set the mill up .approximately for 
these conditions. Time is an impor- 
tant element in tests such as these 
and, therefore, we did not take the 
time to adjust the mill exactly to 
the specifications. 

Actual physical measurements of 
the various stocks under the two 
systems of breaking are tabulated 
below. The stocks are also shown 
classified into conventional break 
stock classifications in order to bet- 
ter show the effect on load distribu- 
tion. 

Break Stock Load Distribution in 
Per Cent Total Mill Load 
First Break 
ist Test 2nd Test 
81. 72.5 


Stock to 2nd break ....... 9 2. 
Stock to purifier No. 1.... 7.4 10.7 
Stock to purifier No. 4.... 4.2 6.8 
Stock to break re-dust ... 6.5 10.0 
Second Break 
Stock to 3rd break ...... 42.4 42.5 
Stock to purifier No. 2.... 10.3 8.9 
Stock to purifier No. 5.... 12.7 9.3 
Stock to break re-dust ... 16.5 11.8 
Third Break 
Stock to 4th break ...... 24.5 24.4 
Stock to purifier No. 3.... 9.7 9.7 
Stock to break re-dust ... 8.2 4 


y 8. 
(Notet Stock to break re-dust includes 
all stock passing through 50GG.-60GG. grad- 
ing numbers as well as all break flour.) 
Classification of First, Second and Third 
Break Extractions in Per Cent 
Total Mill Load 


ist Test 2nd Test 
Sizings stock to purifiers 
Nos. 1 and 2— 


From ist break ...... 7.4 10.7 
From 2nd break ..... 10.3 8.9 
eee LT? rere 17.7 19.6 


Coarse middlings to puri- 
fiers Nos. 4 and 5— 





From ist break ...... 4.2 6.3 
From 2nd break ..... 12.7 9.3 
c.. Manik) Titi 16.9 16.1 
Stock to 3rd break 
purifier— 
From 3rd break ..... 9.7 9.7 


Medium middlings, fine 
middlings and flour to 
break re-dust system— 

From ist break ..... 6.5 10.0 
From 2nd break ..... 16.5 11.8 
From 3rd break ..... 8.2 8.4 





meted fs) stie iy 31.2 30.2 
The above table shows that in the 
first test open first break grinding 
and close second break grinding pro- 
duced: 
Materially less coarse stock (siz- 


ings), 

Slightly more coarse middlings, 
and 

Considerably more fine middlings 
and flour, 


than in the second test. 

The reason for this seems to be 
the basic characteristics of first and 
second break extraction stocks. For 
a given extraction, it was found that 
the first break produces more coarse 
stock and less fine stock than the 
second break. 

We have found in our plant that 
varying the first and second break 
extractions, while holding the load 
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to the. third break constant, affords 
one of the most convenient and ef- 
fective means of controlling the load 
balance on a mill. Of course, yield, 
quality and other factors must be 
taken into consideration. 

In order to determine the differ- 
ence in quality between the two tests, 
ash analyses were made on the vari- 
ous separations and from the known 
quantities of each separation, the 
ash of each break extraction and the 
ash of the total first, second and third 
break extraction was determined. The 
results are tabulated below. 


Ash Analysis 
ist Test 2nd Test 
%o Ex- % Ex- 

traction % 2 es % Ash 

Ist break .. 18.3 0.6 27. 0.76 
2nd break . 39.4 0. 44 30. : 0.58 
3rd break .. 17.8 1.45 18.1 1.65 
Total ... 176.5 0.79 75.6 0.89 


From the standpoint of purity of 
stock, the first test gave the best 
results. While the difference in ash, 
on a per cent basis, is only ten points, 
the difference from the standpoint of 
bran contamination is really quite 
significant. For example, in the first 
test 0.60 lb. of ash is released by 
ihe first three breaks for each 100 
lb. of wheat going to the first break, 
while in the second test 0.67 lb. of 
sh is released. (The wheat in these 
tests contained 1.70 lb. ash for each 
i00 Ib. wheat.) 


Difference Is Impressive 


The difference becomes even more 
impressive when we compare the 
imount of bran contamination re- 
leased by the first three breaks un- 
der the two systems of breaking. 
Using as a basis, 6.00% ash for bran 
ind 0.30% for pure endosperm, the 
calculated amount of bran released 
in pounds per hour was: first test, 
1,560 Ib.; second test, 1,880 Ib. 

It is interesting to note that while 
the total as well as the distribution 
of the third break extraction was 
about the same in each test, the 
third break ash in the second test 
was considerably higher. Apparently 
first break grinding influences the 
physical characteristics of third break 
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stock and determines, to some ex- 
tent, the purity of third break ex- 
traction. 


While the above discussion reports 


. only the results of two conducted 


tests, we have found that the prin- 
ciple brought out holds on all our 
units and on all types of wheat milled 
in our plant. In general, it has been 
our experience that open first break 
grinding produces better grade (low- 
er ash) flour than close first break 
grinding. The principle holds even 
beyond the values reported in this 
paper; however, yield considerations 
limit how far we have been able to 
go in this direction. 


Work Clothes 


VERY year accidents claim in- 

juries in mills throughout the 

country. Many of these are 
caused by entanglement of clothing 
worn by the workers. 

Whatever the job is in the mill, 
employees should be taught the prop- 
er type of clothing to be worn on the 
job. The greatest of all mistakes is 
the habit of wearing “Sunday 
clothes’”—the use of old discarded 
trousers, coats, and so on. The inex- 
pensiveness of working clothes makes 
unjustifiable the use of any discarded 
street clothes in the plant. Such 
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clothing always is loose and floppy; 
often it is badly worn and ragged. 


Wherever wheels turn, belts and 
chains move, or shafts revolve, there 
is a chance for an edge of that loose 
clothing to become entangled and 
bring about injury and, perhaps, 
death. 

Long and loose jumpers, baggy 
coveralls and overalls are never safe 
in a modern mill. Loose clothing of 
any kind should always be tucked 
into some part of the apparel and 
fastened there. Neckties have no 
place in the mill unless they are the 
bow-tie style, and even then only the 
solid ready-tied type should be worn. 
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how to build a better doughnut 


Leaven your prepared doughnut mix with Monsanto Phosphates 
and you build a better product... 
Monsanto Phosphates, your mix holds its leavening strength 
through channels of trade and on to the dining-room table. 
Culinary success brings you repeat sales... 
Monsanto Phosphates give you these advantages because of 
their purity and uniform leavening power. 

Every step in the production of Monsanto Phosphates is under 
strict Monsanto control, 
Monsanto-refined elemental phosphorus of better than 99.9% 
purity. This thorough quality control assures unvarying results 
every time you use Monsanto Phosphates to build better dough- 
nuts, cakes, biscuits, pie crust, gingerbread and muffins. 
Discover how easy it is to improve products and profits with 
Monsanto Phosphates. Send for additional information and 
samples today. Use the coupon, contact the nearest Monsanto 
Office or write: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Desk 8B, 
Phosphate Division, 1781 South Second St., 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS = 





build better sales. With 


better profits. 


beginning with Monsanto-mined, 


St. Louis 4, Mo. 





Desk B, Phosphate Division 


Name 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


1781 South Second Street, St. Lovis 4, Missouri 


Please send, without cost or obligation; 
—__—Details on free kitchen-test laboratory service. 


FREE LABORATORY SERVICE 


The services of Monsanto's modern 
kitchen-test laboratories are yours 
upon request... without cost or 
obligation. Cereal chemists of long 
experience will give you an un- 
biased, confidential report on your 
products and may suggest im- 
provements in your formulations. 
Monsanto Phosphates for 
Leavening and Mineralization 
HT Mono Calcium Phosphate 

Di Calcium Phosphate 

Tri Calcium Phosphate 


Calcium Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Ferric Pyrophosphate 
Ferric Orthophosphate 


__Samples; 








Street__ 








City___ 
SERVING INDUSTRY... 


~ WHICH SERVES MANKIN 
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W. ERICKSON, owner of the 
Field Notes Crop Reporting 
e Service, had considerable to 
say in a recent bulletin issued by 
his service on the problem of in- 
sect infestation in wheat. Mr. 
Erickson titled his remarks “Cor- 
ruption in the Grain Bins,” and con- 
fessed in a preface that “I have de- 
bated whether I should write this 
bulletin. I have talked about it for 
some time. Observations along this 
line have been made over and over. 
Finally I have concluded that if it 
will serve as a suggestion to check 
and perhaps save a sharp discount 
on one or two bins of wheat, it is 
worth the effort.” 
Mr. Erickson, in his bulletin, makes 
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Corruption in the Grain Bins 


it plain that he is not making a whip- 
ping boy out of the wheat producer. 
“If any farmer reads this,” he says, 
‘I do not want him to feel I am 
pointing a finger at him as an indi- 
vidual. If he has a scalawag neigh- 
bor, I suggest that he aim it at 
him.” The content of Mr. Erickson’s 
special bulletin follows: 

“The number of farmers who have 
done what I will write about are in- 
significant, and what they have done 
is not illegal, unlawful or anything 
that a good, honest grain man does 
not do if he thinks he can make 
money by doing it. 

“It is the old law of caveat emptor 
(let the buyer beware). 

“After the mice had all scattered, 


the truck drivers let the cat out of 
the bag and told the elevator men 
what took place. 

“The secret deed is this: The farm- 
ers are mixing grain to raise the 
grade. 

“The farmers never did much mix- 
ing because it involved a lot of scoop 
shovel work but modern appliances, 
especially the internal combustion en- 
gine, are solving the labor problem. 
Now, when the farmer has a bin 
of musty, weevil-infested wheat that 
would take a heavy discount, he just 
backs the trucks, at harvest time, 
up to the bin, starts a little ‘put-put’ 
gasoline engine on a screw conveyor, 
runs. 25 bu. of the off-grade wheat 
in the bottom of the truck, then un- 





Hight Richmond Sifter Salesmen at Work 


These 8 Richmond 
Super Sifters—part 
of a group of 24— 
installed in the 
Mennel Milling Co. 
of Fostoria, Ohio— 
like other Richmond 
Sifters everywhere 
—are good salesmen 
for more Richmond 
Sifters because 


they’re— 


Sanitary 
Efficient 
Economical 


Modern 


Easily 
Maintained 





Free Swinging (originated by Richmond Mfg. Co.) 
Backed by 85 years of service to the milling industry. 


We'll be glad to check your sifting requirements any time. There’s no obliga- 


tion. Why not call today? 


RicHMOND M aNuFAcTURING ComPANy 
LO. 2 OB Qe Reo Boose 


N E W 


yO R K 
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loads the combine harvested new 
wheat on top of it. The unloading 
crews at the elevator never look at 
it and everybody’ is happy for a 
time. It seems to work very nicely. 


An Atomic Chain Reaction 


“Today we receive grain in the ele- 
vators very fast. Many a country 
elevator scale weighs in more than 
60,000 bu. of wheat in 18 hours. Some 
have mentioned 90,000 and one man- 
ager mentioned 100,000 bu. The first 
amount is two and one half 25,000-bu. 
tanks and the last mentioned is four 
tanks of that capacity. Unloading 
crews do not have the time to think 
about anything but kicking out the 
grain. The loads, as a rule, go over 
the scale and are dumped at the ra‘e 
of one load every minute. Sometimes 
loads are dumped at the rate of ore 
truckload every 50 seconds for as loi g 
as 15 minutes at a time. 

“This wheat is harvested when t!:e 
sun is hot and the hotter, the better. 
It goes into the storage tanks it 
temperatures ranging from 90° o 
105° in a mass so large that it ca-- 
ries with it these temperatures a: d 
holds the heat there for weeks. 

“A large tank full of wheat at th it 
temperature is the finest bug inc:i- 
bator ever devised. 

“Insect activity, especially weev.!, 
does not subside until the temper::- 
ture drops to around 60° and the bu;s 
are very active at 80° to 90°. Dro}:- 
ping a few loads of heavily infested 
wheat in tanks at these temperatures 
is much the same as turning loose 
200 men with smallpox among 25,00) 
men who are not vaccinated against 
the disease. 

“Our grain grades were established 
in the horse-and-buggy days when 
threshing was done from shocks or 
stacks. Work began early in the 
morning, the wheat arrived at the 
elevator in 50-bu. loads from a few 
threshing machines scattered out 
over the countryside and only a par! 
of it reached the noon temperatures. 
When stacked, the wheat more often 
never got warmer than 70° and much 
of it was much cooler. It went into 
small wooden bins when it was 
threshed. 

“Under such conditions of dryin< 
out in the shock or stack, the mois- 
ture content established for the dif- 
ferent grades was low enough to 
prevent trouble. Now large masses 
of this warm wheat at from 14 to 
15% moisture (which is permissib]: 
in No. 1 wheat) simply will not kee} 
That moisture content, plus 90° ter 
perature, plus a 25,000-bu. mass, plus 
a mixture of weevily wheat become : 
the finest maternity hospital for in- 
sects that anyone could construct. 

“I do not propose changing th 
grades. What I believe elevator mar 
agers should do for their own pr« 
tection is to lower the moisture con 
tent acceptable on No. 1 storag 
tickets. Then watch the bin tempera 
tures closely and try to cool th 
wheat down as quickly as possible. 

“I am afraid the real trouble wi! 
begin next summer at harvest tim« 
The following combination of circum 
stances, I believe, will bring it abou! 


Three of a Kind 

“The large country elevators re 
cently constructed were put up t 
earn money from storage. They ar: 
now full and the managers want t: 
collect that storage money as long 
as possible. 

“The farmers do not want to sel 
their wheat because of the income 
tax and because of a possible pric« 
advance. Probably I should say, 
‘hoped-for price advances.’ 

“The government encourages the 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


For INCREASED 
FLOUR SALES 





TIE IN WITH 


THE MILLERS’ 
LONG RANGE PROGRAM 


The Millers’ Long Range Program is aiming to 
increase per capita flour consumption through a 
$2,500,000 educational program . . . telling con- 
sumers about the importance and nutritional 
value of enriched flour foods in the modern diet. 

This powerful program is your program... 
working for you . . . building greater sales for 
your enriched flours. Take advantage of this 
golden opportunity by displaying the ‘‘Six Flags 
of Enrichment”? on your product and in your 
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Apply WINTHROP Research to Your Production Problems 


For Better Flour Bleaching 


Oxylite- 


Provides these Outstanding Features! 


For Better Flour Enrichment 








* Enriches flour, corn meal and grits to Govern- 
ment Standards, easily and economically. All 


nutrients are supplied in accurately controlled 


pre-mixed form. 


© The original combination of starch base carriers 
—minimum increase of ash content. 


© pH control assures stability; minimum vitamin 
potency loss. 


© Free flowing—uniform feeding—excellent dis- 
persion. 


© Uniform particle size of ingredients and carriers. 
*Sole Manufacturer under U.S. Patent No. 2,444,215 


SPECIAL MARKETS—INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
Prompt delivery from our stock depots: Rensselacr (N, Y.) + Buffalo » Chicago » St, Louis » Kansas City(Mo.) - Denver + Cincinnati + Minneapolis « Los Angeles » San Francisco » Portland (Ore.) » Datlas and Atlanta 
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ECONOMY—pbleaches flour 
safely to any desired degree of 
whiteness with much less than 
is needed with other, less effi- 
cient bleaching agents. 


UNIFORMITY — ofparticlesize, 
benzoyl peroxide content and 
bleaching action of each particle, 
results in uniform flour white- 
ness. 


QUICKER BLEACHING — 


- faster color removal allows close 


manufacturing control. 


EFFICIENCY—.due to unique 
manufacturing process (patent 


— 


. applied for). 


NO SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
REQUIRED—can be used in 
your present equipment. 

PERFORMANCE FACTS — 


Leading national millers have 
endorsed the efficiency and 


inc. 





For Successful Flour Processing 


The NEW, IMPROVED 
Winthrop CHLORINATOR 





Easy, Accurate | 
Application of © 
Chlorine for | 
Flour MATURING 


1. Only non-corrosive materials are used through- 
out. 

2. The panel is designed to facilitate easy cleaning 
and servicing. 

3. All controls are mounted on one panel. 

4. The Flowrator meter has uniformly spaced grad- 
uations over the entire scale length and accurate 
measurement over wide flow range. 

5. Manometer type indicators with wide, easily read 
scales make possible accurate control of the dis- 
tribution of chlorine and air to individual agitators. 

AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDI ATE DELIVERY 
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farmers to defer sale of grain with 
loans or purchasing agreements be- 
cause the government does not want 
to take over the ownership. 

“This makes three of a kind and 
the result will be that the elevators 
will remain full of wheat until the 
1949 harvest is on us. Harvest over 
large areas will come early. When 
the newspapers begin to carry head- 
lines that the» wheat is moving at 
the southern end of the wheat belt, 
the farmers farther north will begin 
to sell their wheat or turn it over to 
the government if the market price 
sags below the loan value. 
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“With boxcars scarce, seaboard and 
interior terminals crowded with 
wheat and the harvest movement 
reaching proportions the government 
may ask the elevators, whose storage 
tickets they hold, to carry this wheat 
on. through the summer. The conse- 
quence may be that, though the gov- 
ernment pays for the storage of this 
grain, it may become very costly 
to keep. 


Double and Triple Dose Weevil 

“Adding more weight to this possi- 
bility is the statement made by sev- 
eral elevator managers: ‘It seems to 





require two and three times as much 
insecticide as it did a year ago.’ 

“This raises the question: Are the 
weevil becoming addicted to inhaling 
insecticide fumes and, like dope fiends, 
they are requiring larger and larger 
doses to obtain the desired effect to 
put them to sleep? 

“The latest large experiment with 
a government take-over of loan wheat 
was in 1942 when Henry Wallace’s 
‘Abnormal’ Granary was functioning. 
Then a feed wheat program was in- 
stituted. The wheat, mostly No. 1 
and No. 2 when it was loaded out of 
the country elevators went out of 
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& 
Yes, it’s a refreshing and enjoyable experi- 


ence ... working with the new Sprout- 
Waldron “480” rolls! 6 it’s so easy to make 
primary and secondary roll adjustments. With 


ments are accurate, too. 


the micrometric control, adjust- 


A flip of 


the wrist and you have one-point 
roll control. 


. . . . . . 
Likewise, individual- 


ly controlled feeder rolls. ®@ These 


are just a few of the operational features which 
make the new Sprout-Waldron “480” mill so 


outstanding. 
features 


you. 
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We could detail its self-cleaning 
. . « tell you all about its easily re- 
moved feeder and rolls. 


But, all this will follow 


promptly upon receipt of further word from 


® Contact Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. 


Dept. 26 


“The Finest In Milling Equipment 


—Since 1866” 
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condition badly in a short time. The 
government was then responsible for 
the grain which meant no one had 
looked after it. When the bins be- 
came over-populated with insects and 
conditions had become so bad inside 
the- bins that the weevils could not 
stand it and crawled out to get some 
fresh air, some of the Triple-A com- 
mittees began to turn the grain. In 
some instances it had to be turned 
with pitchforks. 

“According to a published state- 
ment, the government lost $234 mil- 
lion on that take-over alone. 

“This time the government is not 
getting its fingers burned. The gov- 
ernment will hold mostly No. 1 grade 
storage tickets on responsible coun- 
try elevators. If anyone is going to 
lose $234 million this time, it is not 
the boys in Washington, unless the 
weevil eat up somebody’s income tax 
checks. 

Move Some Wheat 


“Because of this, it is my sugges- 
tion that all country elevators should, 
as quickly as possible, reduce their 
storage stocks to 75% or less of 
their house capacity. This will give 
them working space to turn and mix 
the wheat. 

“While it is cool weather, cool all 
grain to as low a temperature as 
possible. Check bins for temperatures 
and insects often and carefully. Keep 
plenty of insecticide and fumigant 
on hand. 

“If you find single, double and 
triple-dose weevil, get busy and give 
them what President Truman gave 
the 80th Congress during the election 
campaign. 

“Keep on shipping out wheat and 
maize. 

“Don’t guess about the condition 
of the grain in the elevator. Be sure. 

“When you read. this, I hope you 
can toss it aside and say, ‘My wheat 
is in--good .éondition. I’m not wor- 
ried.’ ”’ 





Grain Storage Program 





(Continued from page la) 
and beans are shown in Table 1. 


Table 1—Estimates of Annual Production of 
Three Basic Foods in Costa Rica 





In Quintals=100 lb. or 45.5 kilos 
Type of grain Production* 
DU ih meMadnls ob 0.5 04 ed 900,000 
Cry ond wbees vats 300,000 
PE boa de ce aseens cow 440,000 
OOD ie Wicd PeRideis os vt 1,640,000 
*Estimates supplied for 1947 by the N 


tional Bank of Costa Rica. 

There are frequent shortages of 
these basic food products in Costa 
Rica. This situation is the result of 
the large use of land and labor to 
produce export crops; of a shortage 
of labor; of lack of adequate means 
for transporting farm production 
from rural areas to local markets, 
and of the fact that practically ail 
the subsistence crops are grown by 
small independent farmers who be- 
cause of high land values are unabie 
to speculate on the marketability of 
a particular crop. 

Costa Rica is not self-sufficient in 
the production of corn, beans or ric? 
and annually imports on the aver- 
age approximately 5,500 metric tons 





Lhopwacicle 


GOOD RESULTS With SOUND ECONOM) 
Kill includes egglife and larvae. Destroy 
rodents without carcass nuisance. Cylinder 
25 to 180 Ibs., and handy 1 Ib. dispense 
bottles, each in sealed can, 12 to case. 
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of these commodities. By far the 
biggest import items are wheat and 
flour which amount to approximate- 
ly 15,000 metric tons per year. Only 
a small amount of wheat is produced 
and it is an extremely soft type 
There is one small flour milling com- 
pany in Costa Rica operating spas- 
modically using principally French 
equipment manufactured by Ph. La-’ 
fon. Three Midget Marvel mills work- 
ing independently assist with the flour 


production. The total annual capacity ~ 


is 5,000 tons. 

During World War II the food situ- 
ation in Costa Rica became critical 
because of the curtailment in ship- 
ping and scarcity of food products 
in the world. Shipping irregularities 
necessitated taking delivery of food 
imports in amounts and at times 
which were not convenient nor eco- 
nomical from the standpoint of either 
domestic use or storage. This result- 
ed in the spoilage of food imports 
as would be expected under the warm, 
high, humid conditions that prevail 
throughout the year. 

Recognizing the gravity of the sit- 
uation, the national congress passed 
a law regulating the importation of 
corn, rice and beans and placed the 
responsibility for the administration 
of the act in the hands of the Na- 
tional Bank of Costa Rica. There 
was also established a National Coun- 
cil for the Promotion of Agricultural 
Production (Consejo Nacional de 
Produccion, Sucion de Fomento de la 
Produccion Agricola) composed of 
the Minister of Agriculture and In- 
dustry, the Minister of Labor and 
Social Welfare, and the President of 
the National Bank. 

The Council recognized that the 
basic problem could be remedied by 
simultaneous efforts to encourage 
farm production of subsistence foods 
and by providing better facilities for 
the storage of both domestic and im- 
ported food products. As a means of 
stimulating farm production of corn, 
rice, beans and potatoes, the gov- 
ernment established minimum prices 
for these commodities, thus assuring 
the producer a sure market at a 
reasonable price. The Consejo Na- 
cional de Produccion undertook the 


SWEDISH STUDENT MAKES 
GOOD WITH THE WOMEN 


MANHATTAN, KAN SAS—The 
young and handsOme men on the 
Kansas State College campus have 
much more respect for Malcom Torn- 
qvist, who came to the campus last 
fall directly from his family’s flour 
mill at Norrkoping, Sweden, to take 





Young Tornqvist recently was cho- 
sen the K-State co-eds’ “Favorite- 
Man-on-the-Campus” in a popularity 
contest which included a large num- 
ber of also young and handsome na- 
tive Kansans. 

When he was new to the ways of 
the collegiate Americans, Mr. Torn- 
qvist required such phrases and 
idioms as “OK,” “jive,” etc., trans- 
lated into formal textbook English 
as he learned it in Sweden. But he 
evidently caught on fast, especially 
with the women on the campus. He 
is now thoroughly Americanized. He 
even escaped the nickname of 
“Swede.” 

The young women call him “Mac.” 

are a large number of students 
and Scottish descent on the 
but 


they do not seem to re- - 


the nickname used for a Swede. 
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task of establishing minimum prices 
after thorough study of production 
costs. These prices have been modi- 
fied from. time to time as costs have 
changed. 

It was realized that this program 
might at any time place large quan- 
tities of food commodities, particu- 
larly corn, beans and rice in the pos- 
session of the government, and there- 
fore, storage facilities were needed. 
Thus, the construction of adequate 
storage became a matter of prime 
importance. 

The first consideration was wheth- 
er to establish small storage bins 
in various production areas or to 


concentrate the storage in one cen- 
tral location. After study of the en- 
tire problem it was decided to estab- 
lish the storage facilities in the capi- 
tal city of San Jose. 

The supervision of the selection of 
the location, design, and construc- 
tion of the grain elevator program 
was assigned to Bernardo R. Yglesias, 
general chief of the agriculture sec- 
tion of the National Bank. Mr. Ygle- 
sias did a commendable job with his 
assignment and saw the work through 
to the completion of a modern grain 
elevator. 

The site selected for the construc- 
tion of the silos was along the rail- 


‘Ala 


road trackage of the Pacific line, on 
the outskirts of the city of San Jose. 
The installation consists of 18 metal 
bins, 21% ft. in diameter and 56 ft. 
high, each with a capacity of ap- 
proximately 16,000 bu. The eleva- 
tor is readily accessible by either 
truck or railroad, and its location 
is only approximately a mile away 


from the central markets of the. 


capital city. 


Pneumatic System Used 
The appearance and mechanical 
features of the elevator are evident 
from the pictures and drawings. No 
bulk handling of grain is practiced in 
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Research 
can help solve your 


MILLING PROBLEMS 


for reducing 
infestation = HUF 
in your mill? Stationar 










When you experience production Noubles with your mixing 
and grinding, let ESSMUELLER helpyy 
staff of research engineers who wil 


ou. We maintain a 
gladly tackle your 
milling problems. \ 









A FREE Engineering Survey 
Gives You the Answer 


As manufacturer of both portable 
and stationary vacuum cleaning, 
Hoffman can furnish an unbiased 


recommendation for your mill. Suited 10 any sise mlll-—dietd- 


Just send us a batch of the mix causi the difficulty 
(100 pounds or more), and our staff will antjyze it and 











report to you the grinding and mixing specifideti 





















es ag hey 4 a : use for maximum yield at the lowest cost, 
offman equipment has ome engineered to your require- 
the standard for prompt, thorough toon pep oe Ad “ Take advantage of this extra ESSMUELLER service at 
elimination of fire and dust hazards taroughout of mitiing eane. 
and progressive reduction of in- Dust collectors centrally lo- any time without obligation. 
festation in small and large mills cated for wee coer oe. 
throughout the industry. Get this Permits daily. multiple- We Invite Y, I Sh 
pe oe ops free advisory service by 4 | mS valuable before and after € invite X our mqutrtes 
writing now. 
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‘ “The ESSMUELLER Company 


U ) HOFFMAN wolcetiiics Engineers “== Manufacturers 
aanceics CORPORATION 


AIR APPLIANCE DIVISION, 100 E. 12TH ST., NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


I LOUIS 4. MISSOURI ‘ese KANSAS CITY 1. MISSOURI 














SUPERIOR CARBIDE TOOLS PAPER SACKS Jones-Herre_saTer Construction Co 
For All Roll Corrugating FOR MILLERS : ¥ 
Economical Increased Output Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
agg oe The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 























Flour Exchange “The J. K. HOWIE CO. Minnespotis, Minn. 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH || Mil and Elevator Fires 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
esis 
are often caused by ) 


Need New Rolls? SMOKING 


In addition to our roll corrugating and grinding : ae 9 Sto ates tan a | 


service for the flour milling industry, the Twin Confine smoking to that place 
City Machine Co. also supplies new rolls, and we 


will be pleased to receive your inquiries. PRE VENT FIRE 


TWIN CITY MACHINE CO. 
Roll Corrugating and Grinding New Rolls Mitt Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


527 Second Avenue, S.E. Minneapolis, Minn. CHICAGO 





















































‘rain drier in the elevator at San 
Jose, Costa Rica. 


‘osta Rica. All grain is received 
nd reshipped in bags. Bagged grain 
s weighed by a continuous belt scale 
ipon arrival and then emptied into a 
iopper for conveying to the storage 
bins. Outgoing grain is conveyed to 
1 hopper above an automatic weigh- 
ing machine from where it is placed 
in sacks. All grain transfer is by 
means of a Brady pneumatic con- 
veyor system. This system works sat- 
isfactorily and provides considerable 
flexibility of operation. With corn 
and rice, kernel breakage is not ex- 
cessive, but beans break quite badly 
under the present operating condi- 
tions. Perhaps the breakage can be 
reduced, to some extent at least, as 
experience is gained with the pneu- 
matic system. 

Two gas-tight fumigation rooms of 
4,800 cu. ft. and 9,600 cu. ft. capa- 
city, respectively, have been con- 
structed. The rooms are equipped 
with piping for introducing the fumi- 
gant from outside the building and 
forced draft has been™provided to 
remove the gases after fumigation. 
The rooms will be used for fumigat- 
ing small shipments of infested grain 
in sacks. 

A modern Campbell grain drier has 
been installed by the elevator. It is 
thus possible to dry all grains that 
might spoil because of excessive mois- 
ture. Most grain in Costa Rica is sun- 
dried before shipment to market but 
during the rainy season this system 
is often not effective. During the 
drying process, especially in the rainy 
season, mold growth becomes prev- 
alent. 

For example, it is difficult to dry 
corn in the Old Line district along 
the Atlantic Coast where the average 
rainfall is approximately 240 in. per 
year. Yet it is in this area where 
corn or other crop production needs 
special encouragement as a subsist- 
ence measure for the population. 
Once this area was devoted entirely 
to banana production, but Panama 


‘LABORATORY SERVICI 
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Disease has greatly interfered with 
production and the plantations are 
being abandoned. Abandonment of the 
banana plantations leaves the perma- 
nent inhabitants without an adequate 
source of income. Corn does well in 
this area and two crops a year are 
harvested, but the difficulty is to pre- 
serve the crop after harvest. 


Corn Drier at Guacimo 

In an endeavor to help the situa- 
tion by encouraging corn production, 
the Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs has invested $35,000 in a corn 
drier at Guacimo. Although the in- 
stallation was constructed during 
World War II as an experiment and 
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its mechanical operation is relatively 
crude and inefficient, nevertheless it 
has been entirely successful. Corn and 
be dried and shipped from the hot and 
humid “Old Line” district without 
deterioration. 

At another station about five miles 
from Guacimo a modern rotary drier 
has been constructed. Corn, yuca and 
sweet potatoes are being dried and 
ground for market. Also dried corn 
is processed into corn meal. 

It is hoped that eventually food 
crops will be produced in the “Old 
Line” area in sufficient quantity to 
warrant the construction of a number 
of driers which will permit products 
to be dried for shipment to the heav- 
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ily populated central plateau area. 
By this means the “Old Line” popu- 
lation would have a source of income 
and Costa Rica would no longer need 
to import subsistence foods. 


Grain Storage 

There is a great need for further 
information on the subject of grain 
conservation in tropical and sub-trop- 
ical climates. The government of 
Costa Rica has a real opportunity 
to render a technical service to all 
of Central and South America if it 
operates its grain storage facilities 
under scientific management. 

Technical information is needed on 
such matters as the maximum mois- 




















® When primitive man discovered that grain was 
as good a food as meat and that it tasted better 
when pounded to a coarse powder, he became 
the world’s first miller, the forerunner of a 
noble line which the. world has honored and, 
in some cases, enriched. 


Civilization began the day primitive man 
first pounded grain upon a rock and many of 
the world’s blessings and woes can be traced 


A SHORT OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF THE GREAT MILLING INDUSTRY 


to that very moment. 


Strangely enough, archeological records 
show that grain was first milled in this primi- 
tive way along the shores of Swiss lakes, so it 
is altogether fitting that SWISS SILK should 
bring you this short history of the milling in- 
dustry, for SWISS SILK has been oakine 
milling history for over a century. It is the 
best bolting cloth that money can buy. 


SWISS SILK 





THE 
















BODMER-DUFOUR- EXCELSIOR * SCHINDLER* WYDLER 
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ture content that corn, rice and beans 
can have and yet keep for periods 
of time under semi-tropical condi- 
tions: The length of time required 
before dried grain in bulk storage 
will reach equilibrium with the at- 
mospheric humidity is another sub- 
ject on which reliable information 
is;, needed. No special experiments 
would need to be undertaken in order 
to supply useful knowledge on the 
subject of grain storage because the 
mere keeping of complete and accu- 
rate records of the condition of the 
grain before and after storage, plus 
temperature, moisture and humidity 
readings would. furnish the basis for 
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an understanding of the problem of 
grain conservation. 


Silos Under New Management 


As the grain storage program gets 
under way in Costa Rica, the agri- 
cultural activities of the National 
Bank are being restricted and the 
management of the grain price sup- 
port program, which includes the 
storage facilities will be under the 
direction of the Depto. de Produccion, 
Ministerio de Economia. In many 
ways it is unfortunate that the bank’s 
excellent staff and reputation for re- 
liability will be no longer associated 
with the project. On the other hand, 





Vitamins 


fer Ewuchmeut 


PEOPLE DO NOT EAT WHEAT BERRIES. 
Although nature has provided ripe wheat with 
many vitamins and other important nutrients, 
mankind demands products baked from flour 
that has been highly milled and of fine proper- 
ties. Fortunately the vital health-giving factors 
thus lost can now be restored by the simple 
process of enrichment. This great public benefit 
is endorsed by physicians and nutritionists 
everywhere. Millers and bakers have a right to 
be proud that they too Keep Faith With Nature 
through vitamin enrichment. 


An Outstanding Nutritional Accomplishment 


Bread, with Nature's vitamin and mineral values restored 
through enrichment, plays a huge part 
in the nation's diet. 


it affords an excellent opportunity 
for the Department of Economics, 
with its young, vigorous and able staff 
to start its work with a fresh outlook 
and with new storage equipment. All 
the essentials for a successful grain 
storage program exist and Costa 
Rica can be proud of what has now 
been accomplished. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE- ~~ 


COTTON BAG COMMITTEE 
HEARS REPORT ON USE 
NEW YORK—At a Jan. 20 meet- 

ing in New York of the Cotton Bag 

Market Committee, A. F. G. Raikes, 
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assistant director of sales of Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., reported to subscribers 
of the committee on progress at- 
tained to date as a result of the pro- 
gram to increase use of cotton bags 
for bakers’ flour. 

The Cotton Bag Market Commit- 
tee represents a major part of the 
cotton mills which make goods for 
the bag industry and has charge of 
the administration of a promotional 
fund collected last year. Mr. Raikes’ 
report indicated that there had been 
some switching back to cotton bags 
by the baking industry. 


-———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Some Progress Made 
in Rehabilitation 
of Mills in Germany 


LONDON — Rehabilitation of the 
flour milling industry of Germany 
which sustained a loss of about 70% 
in capacity during World War II, is 
showing some progress. J. F. Lock- 
wood, technical director of Henry 
Simon, Ltd., British milling machin- 
ery manufacturer, said that the Miag 
combine has succeeded in. rehabili- 
tating its factory at Brunswick and 
is now employing about 4,000 work- 
ers. 

Gonerally speaking, repair parts 
etc., have been supplied from vari- 
ous existing factories in the British 
and American occupation zones and 
the Hipkow-Zundapp-Werke in Nur- 
emburg has. entered the milling ma- 
chinery field in a “big way,” Mr 
Lockwood said. 

No appreciable amount of machin- 
ery or parts has been imported 
from other countries, as far as Mr 
Lockwood could determine. 

At the close of the war, with 70% 
of its milling capacity out of com- 
mission, Germany relied principally 
on the emergency milling plants sup- 
plied by the Allies. These were most- 
ly attrition or hammermills that pro- 
duced a coarse whole wheat flour. 
Some of the grain silos adjacent to 
the bombed mills remained standing 
and they were made over temporarily 
to house any machinery that could 
be salvaged. 

Mr. Lockwood said that since the 
end of hostilities, a considerable 
amount of building has been done, 
particularly since the monetary re- 
form in the middle of 1948. The big 
Plange mill at Dusseldorf is in the 
course of being rebuilt and there is a 
new mill practically completed in 
Hamelin. 

The British milling engineer is of 
the opinion that the German mills 
are capable of milling all the 100% 
extraction flour that the -country 
needs. He does not think the capaci- 
ties of white flour mills are very dif- 
ferent from those he has mentioned 
in previous articles published in this 
journal. 

Regarding the balance between 
wheat and flour shipments to Ger- 
many by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, Mr. Lockwood said 
that it “is quite unnecessary to ship 
any flour at all” if the Germans are 
going to continue to eat wholemeal 
bread. “If they are going to eat 80% 
extraction, or even whiter, flour, then 
more than half their requirements 
would need to be imported as flour, 
rather than as wheat,” he estimated. 

Mr. Lockwood has accepted an in- 
vitation to appear on the 1949 con- 
vention program of the Association 
of Operative Millers. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Millers Learn About Properties of 
Dyox, W&T Agene Replacement 


KANSAS CITY—Dr. H. K. Park- 
er, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., told 
millers and chemists who attended 
the Jan. 22 meeting of District 2, 
Association of Operative Millers, that 
Dyox, the new flour treating agent, 
is primarily a maturing agent. Dyox 
is the Wallace & Tiernan trade- 
marked name for chlorine dioxide, re- 
cently approved by the Food and 
Drug Administration as a replace- 
ment for nitrogen trichloride (Agene). 

Dr. Parker said that extensive 
tests have shown that, for best bak- 
ing results, Dyox is about 15% less 
effective than nitrogen trichloride 
when regarded as a bleaching agent. 

The research chemist’s discussion 
on the application of Dyox to flour 
was one of the high points of a well- 
planned district meeting held at Ho- 
tel Aladdin. Approximately 110° mill- 
ers, chemists and allied tradesmen 
were present. Also on. the program 
were J. H. Waldron of Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., Muncy, Pa., who de- 
scribed various Pneu-Vac pneumatic 
conveying systems developed by his 
company; and Gordon Foster, Co- 
burn-Foster Conveyor Co., Chicago, 
who discussed effective methods for 
conveying packaged products. 

The discussion by Dr. Parker was 
the first of a series which he plans 
to present at district meetings of 
the operatives’ association to acquaint 
the milling industry with Dyox. 

In comparing Dyox with nitrogen 
trichloride, he pointed out that both 
agents are gases, both are explosives 
requiring air dilution, both are gen- 
erated from a solution, both mature 
flour and also tend to bleach flour to 
varying degrees. 

The sequence of events following 
the British discovery that nitrogen 
trichloride is toxic to dogs was traced 
by the speaker. He told of the many 
tests of Dyox before it was submitted 
for approval. 

H. S. Hutton, Wallace & Tiernan 
sales manager, was present and dis- 
cussed the costs of the new agent. 
According to present raw material 
costs, he said, the cost of Dyox is 
approximately three times that of 
nitrogen trichloride. Three factors 
will tend to reduce the price of 
Dyox, he explained. Those factors are 
the extent of its use, the life of 
the generating equipment (through 
obsolescence rather than wearing 
out) and the cost of servicing the 
equipment. Safety precautions in the 
use of Dyox were discussed by Mr. 
Hutton and Dr. Parker and slides 
were shown, illustrating the new 
Dyox apparatus and flow diagram of 
the generating machine. 

Mr. Waldron, in his discussion of 
the Sprout, Waldron & Co. pneumatic 
system, said that it was developed 
about six years ago for handling bulk 
feeds, bran, middlings, etc., from cars 
to bins for a large New England feed 
mill. He said that it employs a com- 
bination of pneumatic pressure and 
vacuum. He explained that the use 
of an air system precludes any possi- 
bility of insect infestation in the con- 
veying system, since it is self- 
cleaning. 

The system operates under a grad- 
ually reducing pressure, from air in- 
let’ manifold to the collector dis- 
charge, and with air volumes and 
velocities properly computed for the 
required capacities, very satisfactory 
performance is obtained. 

He cited as an example an installa- 


tion in a midwestern flour mill in 
which the Pneu-Vac system is han- 
dling a maximum of 25,000 lb. flour 
an hour with a lift in excess of 100 
ft. and a horizontal run of 60 ft., 
with less than 10 lb. of dust in the 
collector air filter at the end of a 
day’s run. 

Mr. Waldron showed slides of typi- 
cal installations. 

The physical maximum of loading 


boxcars with 100-lb. sacks of flour 
is two and one half bags a man a 
minute, Gordon Foster pointed out in 
his discussion on handling and load- 
ing packaged flour. This figures out 
to $5.32 for loading a 600-sack car, 
or 17¢ a ton. He said that since that 
physical maximum is difficult to 
maintain loading costs are perhaps 
nearer to 40¢ a ton. Modern convey- 
or systems, he asserted, can reduce 
that cost and as many as 46 bags a 
minute can be loaded out. 

The advantages and disadvantages 
of portable conveyor systems within 
the boxcar were covered in a group 
discussion led by Mr. Foster, but no 
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conclusions were reached. It was 
agreed, however, that portable con- 
veyors extending into the car re- 
duced the time of loading. Some mili- 
ers said that with sectional instead of 
telescoping conveyors, much time 
was wasted when sections of the con- 
veyor were removed to allow room 
for the car to fill. 

The meeting was climaxed with a 
banquet in the evening. Grover Mey- 
er, Kansas City Power & Light Co., 
was in charge of the entertainment 
program and the crowd was highly 
pleased with the show which consist- 
ed of several vaudeville acts. 





(7's THE NEW SANLTARY 


Allis-Chalmers Sifter 


MODERNIZED FOR BETTER FLOUR MILL PRODUCTION 


Hs the newest in sanitary sift- 
ers—built for the cleaner house- 
keeping you want in your mill, 

It’s a modern sifter from top to bot- 
tom. Exterior is clean and smooth, with 
no ledges and no cross bars. Inside 
walls are composed of smooth, metal- 
clad plywood panels, It’s streamlined 
and it’s sanitary. 

Entire unit has a completely new de- 
sign—not only in appearance, but also 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF FLOUR MILL EQUIPMENT 


in functional engineering. Listed above 
are just a few of the many outstanding 
features. 

Four and six section sizes are avail- 
able—with 12, 17, 22 or 27 sieves in 
each section. Prompt delivery is now 
being offered. 

Get full details on the new Allis- 
Chalmers free-swinging sifter from any 
A-C sales office. Or write direct, using 
handy coupon at right. 






ES 


* GREATER 
SANITATION 


* NEW DRIVING 
MECHANISM 


* EASY THROW 
ADJUSTMENT 


* ALUMINUM 
HOLD-DOWN Box 


* SPECIAL 
SAFETY CABLES 


* NEOPRENE 
RUBBER SEALS 





=== WRITE FOR BULLETIN:<=- 
A 2613 
ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1102A SO. 70 ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
We are interested in the new Allis-Chalmers 
Free-Swinging Sifter and would like to ob- 
tain further details as indicated below. 





[] Please send new bulletin 0687180 on 
Allis-Chalmers Free-Swinging Sifter. 


C] Would like to have Allis-Chalmers rep- 
resentative call, No obligation. 





Name 





Company 





Address 


’ 
LoM@encasscnsascaccedtiiece 
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Buhrstone Grinders 


TONE grinders in general al- 

though low in initial cost, have 

a comparatively high power 
consumption, a small capacity and 
high maintenance costs. They are, 
therefore, seldom used by the com- 
pound miller in the manufacture of 
balanced rations because he requires 
the higher outputs and the more 
granular meals which are provided by 
impact or percussion grinders. 


The history of grinding by attrition 
between stones dates from the very 
earliest times, but is of little interest 
to the modern miller. In present 
times the only kinds of’stone that are 
of interest are as follows: 

(1) Natural stones. 


(a) French Burr. 
(b) Derbyshire Peak. 


(2) Artificial or composition stones. 
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Some Comments About 





Swallow 


\ &/ Master furrow 


Sickle Furrow 





DOUBLE PROTECTION AGAINST INSECTS IN YOUR PLANT 


rReuUres tee YY 


AERO 


LIQUID HCN 


Fumigant 


and insect eggs. 


in your locality. 


For advice on the fumigation of your mill 
with Liqguin HCN, consult an Industrial 
Fumigation Engineer. If you don’t know of 
one, we will gladly recommend an expert 


PROTEC IG Oo 8 Y 


ACRYLON 


Spot Fumigant 


it gets into all 


AERO* LIQUID HCN Fumigant, for thorough, plant-wide pest control, and 
ACRYLON® Spot Fumigant, are the ideal pesticide combination for keeping 
mills free of insects and rodents at all times. 

They afford maximum kill at minimum cost...leave no taste, odor or color 
.».do not affect the baking qualities of flour. 


LIQUID HCN is one of the most 


efficient and economical fumigants for 
building-wide pest control. Because of its 
high penetration power, 
cracks, crevices and hiding places through- 
out the plant, destroying rodents, insects 


ACRYLON Spot Fumigant was spe- 


cially developed for frequent overnight 
fumigations of machinery and equipment, 
supplementing the broader, over-all job 
done by Liquin HCN. A few ounces poured 
directly into machines will keep them pest- 


free—leaving no residue, ACRYLON Fumigant 


on the label. 


is volatile, fast-acting, non-flammable. 

ACRYLON is applied from a handy, quart-size 
bottle marked in fluid ounces. Sold in 15- 
gallon and 50-gallon drums. Dosage chart 








Kill rodents in their burrows outdoors before they can enter your 
pliant and spread destruction indoors. CYANOGAS* A-DUST, 
pumped or dusted into burrows and hideouts outside buildings, 


liberates a highly toxic gas that rodents can’t escape. It kills them 
with one whiff! 








AMERICAN 


30-U ROCKEFELLER PLAZA . 
Branch Officen 709 Madison Avenue, Tolede 2, Ohio + Brewster, Fla. » 1207 Donaghey Building, Little Rock, Ark. 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 


111 Sutter Street, Sen Francisco 4, Calif, 


COMPANY 
NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 


KEEP YOUR PLANT INSECT-FREE AT ALL TIMES WITH LIQUID HCN AND ACRYLON 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
























Tributary furrow Harp 


Natural stones which originate 
from quarries in districts from which 
they take their name, are no lonzer 
used extensively by provender mill: rs. 
French Burr, which is compo:ed 
mainly of silica, but also contains 
other constitutents, which give it ‘he 
necessary abrasive quality is u:ed 
mainly for grinding cork and jp:z- 
ments, etc. Derbyshire Peak which 
is a form of sandstone, is also quir- 
ried in Wales and on the Continent, 
but is much softer and is therefove, 
used even less than French Burr, .I- 
though it does produce a softer meal. 

Derbyshire stones are quarried in 
one piece unlike French Burr which 
are built up in sections. These s«c- 
tions are arranged either radially or 
in a ring round a circular center 
piece according to the size availalle 
and a steel band is heated and shrunk 
round the periphery to prevent tie 
pieces flying apart. A backing of 
cement whichis leveled off to a 
smooth surface is then added to ob- 
tain the required thickness of stone. 

Composition stones are now gen- 
erally used by provender millers in 
modern vertical stone grinders. They 
may contain emery, granulated 
French Burr, corundum, quartz, elec- 
trite, grit silez and aloxite. Either a 
combination or any one of these 
substances may be mixed in vary- 
ing proportions with magnesite ce- 
ment according to the hardness of 
stone required which depends on the 
type of work to be performed. The 
mixture is poured in liquid form on 
to cast iron back plates having under- 
cut grooves which hold the compo- 
sition in place when it is set. The 
backing is then made up with cement 
in the same way as with natural 
stones. 

The reasons. why composition 
stones are now used by provender 
millers in preference to natura! 
stones may be summarized as fo'- 
lows: 

(1) They have a uniform hardness 
and have no soft spots as is some- 
times found in natural stones. 

(2) The method of construction d: - 
scribed above stiffens the stone ani 
enables it to be used until the con 
position is almost entirely worn away. 
It also simplifies the changing of th> 
stones and the method of mountin: 
them on the driving shaft of th» 
grinder as compared with natur@! 
stones. 

(3) They are self sharpening owin 
to the large number of cutting edge 
presented by the small embedde 
particles. 

(4) The amount of skilled attention 
required for dressing, which is on 
of the drawbacks: of stones, is re 
duced. Re-dressing is only necessar.’ 
after approximately 150 tons of ma 
terial is ground, but this figure, o 
course, varies according to the typ 
of material. 

(5) They have a greater capacit) 
for a given horsepower. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
all stones should be properly bal- 
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 aneed in order to eliminate vibration, 
uneven grinding and excessive wear 
which will be caused by the stone 
wandering or wobbling while in mo- 
tion. In the case of the stationary 
stone it is only necessary to see that 
the surface is exactly level but the 
runner stone presents more difficul- 
ties. The runner stone may be bal- 
anced perfectly correctly while sta- 
tionary by the adjustment of the 
lead weights in the balance boxes but 
when the stone revolves centrifugal 
force will upset the balance. 
Horizontal runner stones must 
therefore be spun and the weights 
adjusted again until they run true. 
This is often a tedious business but is 
essential if consistent work is to be 
obtained. Vertical runner stones are 
mounted on a horizontal spindle sup- 
ported at each end on knife edges or 
rollers and the balance weights are 
then manipulated until the stones 
rem:in Static in any position. 


The Grinding Face of Stones 


The grinding face of a stone as 
shown in the accompanying figure 
consists of: 

(:) The “eye” or center through 
which the feed enters. 

(2; The “swallow” or depression 
aro:.nd the eye which allows the feed 
to ; ass between the two stones and 
assists in its even distribution. 

(3) The furrows which distribute 
the feed outwards over the whole 
grinding surface and also form air 
channels thereby keeping the stones 
and the stock cool. 

(4) The “land” or flat surface of 
the stone between the furrows which 
does the actual grinding and which 
is sometimes pitted or cracked to 
give an improved grinding surface. 

The amount of swallow and the 
number and shape of the furrows may 
vary with the kind of material to be 
ground and the degree of fineness re- 
quired, although in modern conditions 
these factors are largely standard- 
ized. It should be noted, however 
that in general the more numerous 
the furrows, the cooler the grinding 
and the greater the capacity. Fur- 
rows should have one vertical and one 
inclined or cutting edge. The correct 
term for the latter being the “feath- 
er” edge. 

Various types of furrows are shown 
in the figure. It should be noted that 
furrows do not run radially from the 
exact center point of the stone to 
the circumference or “skirt” but 
start from the circumference of a 
circle slightly smaller than the eye. 
These furrows are known as master 
furrows..Tributary furrows are placed 
at an angle to the master furrow and 
a master furrow with its tributary is 
known as a “hasp.” Sickle furrows as 
shown in the figure are commonly 
used in modern vertical grinders. 
The amount of draft and the arrange- 
ment of the furrows determine the 
path taken by the stock from the 
eye to the skirt and controls the 
whole distribution, grinding and dis- 
charge of the material being ground. 
—N. Owen in the Miller. 
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Engineering Students 
Hear Seminar Talks 
by AOM Officials 


MINNEAPOLIS—Donald S. Eber, 
executive secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, was the 
Principal speaker at a meeting of the 
Milling Engineers Club, an organiza- 
tion of students enrolled in the fiour 
mill engineering curriculum, Univer- 





sity of Minnesota, at the club’s sem- 
inar Jan. 14. Sharing the spotlight 
with Mr. Eber were Prof. R. O. Pence, 
department of milling industry, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan; C. R. 
Veeck, chairman of the AOM educa- 
tion committee and superintendent 
of the Eagle Roller Mill Co. New 
Ulm, Minn., and George J. Tesarek, 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Mr. Eber told the students about 
the activities of the association he 
represents, and urged them to take 
advantage of the meetings of the Dis- 
trict 4 organization in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Pence, faculty sponsor for 
Alpha Mu, honorary milling frater- 
nity at the Kansas milling school, 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 





discussed the possibility of founding 
a chapter of the fraternity at the 
University of Minnesota for the stu- 
dents enrolled in the milling engi- 
neering course. 

The government milling school in 
Czechoslovakia was described for the 
students by Mr. Tesarek, who was 
graduated from the school. 

Mr. Veeck summarized the corre- 
spondence course program conducted 
by the AOM and also urged the stu- 
dents to attend the meetings of Dis- 
trict 4. 

Prof. John M. MacKenzie of the 
university’s department of mechani- 
cal engineering is in charge of the 


THE EUREKA 
PERFECTED 
MILLING SEPARATOR 
NEVER FAILS! 
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milling engineering curriculum. He 
said that there are 18 students now 
enrolled in the five-year engineering 
course, plus two special students who 
are taking elective courses in the cur- 
riculum. 

The seminar was one of a series 
arranged by Prof. MacKenzie, at 
which prominent millers and milling 
engineers discuss some phase of the 
industry of interest to the students. 
The men who appeared on the Janu- 
ary seminar were in the city to at- 
tend the meeting of the AOM research 
committee and the winter meeting of 
District 4 of the organization. Mr. 
MacKenzie and a group of his stu- 
dents attended the latter function. 


ATION 





Up to the point of the Milling Separator in the screens plant cleaning has been “rough”. 
Capacity has been a main objective. Screen perforations have been selected accordingly. 
Aspirations have been used with both eyes on economy. 


The Milling Separator, with its lower capacity, sets out on the road of real selectivity, 
and final purity of wheat to first break is largely dependent on its effectiveness. 


Accuracy in screen work and a sufficiency of correctly applied air in the form of aspira- 


tions are the requirements. 


BUREKA PERFECTED MILLING SEPARATORS 
Single Stream Machines 


Capacities 40—120 Bushels Hourly 
Double Stream Machines 
Capacities 150—600 Bushels Hourly 


day experience. 


BUHLER DRIVEN 
Imparting that smooth—intensive screen action 
making accurate separations an each and every 


Feed and discharge aspirations of unequalled 
power and delicate control. 


Side Shake Action ... Ball Bearings . . . Automatic Sieve Cleaners 


Ss. HOWE 


SILVER CREE K., 


The Worlds Largest Lime of, Grain and Seed Cleaning Machinery 


Ss COMP 


NEW 


ANY, INC. 


YORK 
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Ohe Miller Family 


The Business Paper Family Serving the Related 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER—published week- 
ly—for 75 years has served the flour milling industry. 
It reflects and amplifies the industry’s dignity and in- 
tegrity. It honestly and effectively presents the industry’s 
wares. This journal is a strong medium for profitable 
advertising, as evidenced by over 350 advertisers. 





THE AMERICAN BAKER—published monthly—pro- 
vides the baker with informative news about his industry. 
It gives the people who buy ingredients and equipment 
complete market and bakery news. An outstanding reg- 
ular feature is an authoritative review of the factors influ- 
encing the flour market, nerve center for bakery profits. 


MILLING PRODUCTION is a monthly technical 
journal for operative millers, cereal chemists and their 
associates. Its circulation is carefully selected to assure 
advertisers complete coverage among key personnel in 
the production departments of the flour milling industry. 


FEEDSTUFFS—a weekly newspaper for the feed 
manufacturer, jobber, broker and dealer, gives its read- 
ers vital market information about the products they 
use, buy and sell. In addition to its paid circulation— 
largest in the field—selective controlled trade coverage 
provides concentration in the territory you want to reach. 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


614 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


23 Beaver Street 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y¥, 


1007 Lumsden Bldg. 
TORONTO 2, CANADA 









52 Mark Lane 
LONDON E.C. 3, BNGLAND 
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WITH MERCHEN TOO... 
GRAVITY SUPPLIES THE POWER 


With the Merchen Self-Powered Feeder, no power source other than gravity is re- 
quired for the accurate and rapid blending, BY WEIGHT, of dry free-flowing materials. 
Accuracy and speed are assured because the rate of. flow is controlled by the weight of the 











material being fed. 

This sturdy, compact Feeder is equally at home weigh-blending in scratch feed plants 
and terminal elevators, or governing grain flow to first-break rolls in flour mills. It is avail- 
able in capacities of from 10 to 1000 pounds per minute of wheat or similar material. 

It is soundly built and is so designed that a change in feed rate can be made simply 
and easily by setting the weights on the Feed Beam. In addition, when equipped with the 
Automatic Shut-Off, almost any type of start-stop,synchronized or pro- 
grammed operation is possible. 

For more details on feeding and blending the modern way — BY 
WEIGHT-—call your nearest W&T Representative. He’ll be glad to ex- 
plain how Merchen Self-Powered Feeders can be used profitably in your 
mixing or blending program. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INC. 


CHLORINE AND CHEMICAL CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY * REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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TRIPETTE & RENAUD Fils Sailly-Saillisel & Paris, France 


birthplace of world-famous 


“SHUTTLE BRAND” SILK BOLTING CLOTH 


OUTSTANDING FOR ITS UNIFORMITY, DURABILITY, TENSILE. STRENGTH 


For reliable results in your bolting operations insist on this 


Distributors: 
. XY 
Importers: The J. K. HOWIE CO. H. C. PURVINE 


F.H. PAUL & STEIN BROS., Inc. (Ol peers.) cad ante Se nn 
<. ie ‘ Minn , Minn. r , Tenn. 
100 Gold St. New York 7, N. Y. Kio 


S. HOWES CO., Inc., KIPP-KELLY, LTD. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. Winnipeg, Canada 
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WITH YOUR MAINTENANCE MAN— 
AND FIND OUT JUST WHAT 
YOUR UNIT HEATING SYSTEM 
AS COSTING YOU... 

























@ In down time due to 
inefficient operation 
of your unit heating 
system. 


e In higher fuel cost due to heating that por- 
tion of your plant not in the working zone. 


e In repairs to the units due to leaks, break- 
downs or heating failures, caused by cor- 
rosion. 


e In failure of units due to their not being 
capable of standing high steam pressure. 


These are just a few of the items of expense 
you may find —if you are operating unit 
heaters of other design and construction 
than GRID. Avoid this needless expense. 
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D. J. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


WAUSAU WISCONSIN 





DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your es- 
tablished standards. But improper 
diastatic treatment can spoil your 
most careful wheat selection and 
milling methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt 
plant under automatically controlled 
atmospheric conditions. DIA- 
BLEND is manufactured to a stand- 
ard level of maltose, milled so it is 
free flowing for accurate feeding. 


ww 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. Maltose or 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free 
to DIABLEND users. Ask for a sample and quota- 
tion of DIABLEND today. 


x 


B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. 


1300 W. Carroll Chicago, Illinois 
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the purpose are banned by law. The 
cost of this method, he said, will not 
permit it to supplant chemical treat- 
ment for improving baking qualities 
of flour in nations where that is al- 
lowed. 

“In Europe the technician is the 
big shot,” Dr. Brabender told stu- 
dents and faculty, “while in this 
country salesmen get the biggest sal- 
aries.” There, most mill managers 
are from 60 to 80 years old, he said, 
and there are no young men who 
know the trade to take over. Most 
of the old-timers learned the hard 
way, starting out in water-powered 


mills half a century ago. 
Dr. Brabender heads a _ milling 
school in Germany, enrolling 50 stu- 
dents. It was he who developed wide- 
ly-used testing equipment as_ the 
Farinograph, Extensograph and Amy- 
lograph. He was brought to this coun- 
try after the war by the Army Quar- 
termaster Corps to aid in research, 
and is now consultant for the army 
and for several firms in the milling 
industry. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AOM MEETING DATES CHANGED 


KANSAS CITY—The dates for 
two scheduled meetings of district 
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organizations of the Association of 
Operative Millers have been changed 
because of conflicts. 

Donald S. Eber, executive secretary 
of the organization, has announced 
that District 8 will hold its spring 
meeting March 5 instead of Feb. 26 
as previously announced. The meet- 
ing will be held at Hotel Markeen in . 
Buffalo, N.Y. The joint meeting of 
Districts 1 and 2, held annually at 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
has been advanced to April 8 and 9 
from its originally scheduled time of 
April 15 and 16. 











oO. C. Hammerstrom 


(}. C. HAMMERSTROM TAKES 
MENNEL MILLING CO. JOB 


BUFFALO — Oscar C. Hammer- 
trom, who resigned Jan. 1 as super- 
itendent of the Buffalo Flour Mills 
‘‘orp., was the guest of honor at a 
irewell party at Hotel Markeen Jan. 

The party was arranged by the 
uperintendents and head millers of 
the mills in Buffalo. Mr. Hammer- 
trom resigned to assume the super- 
intendency of the Mennel Milling Co. 
plant at Fostoria, Ohio. 

Sherman Thurston, Pittsfield (N. 
Y.) Milling Co., Inc. (1948), and J. 
George Kehr, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., on behalf of the members of 
District 8, Association of Operative 
Millers, paid high tribute to Mr. 
Hammerstrom’s professional ability 
as a miller and to his many contri- 
butions to the technical knowledge of 
the industry. 

Mr. Hammerstrom has had a wide 
experience in milling. He started in 
aS a sweeper and worked up to the 
job of second miller at a mill in Min- 
neapolis. From there he went to the 
Capital Flour Mills Co., St. Paul, 
where he remained for five years. He 
then took a job with the Commander 
Milling Co., and has spent the past 
15 years in the employ of the Com- 
mander company and its subsidiaries. 
He has been actively identified with 
the affairs of the Buffalo district of 
the Association of Operative Millers. 


—_——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Dr. C. W. Brabender 
Describes European 
Milling Developments 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Dr. C. 
W. Brabender, internationally known 
physicist, engineer ‘and inventor of 
cereal laboratory equipment, told 
milling students at Kansas State Col- 
lege about new milling developments 
in Europe at a seminar Jan. 20. Re- 
cently returned from a three-month 
tour of European mills, Dr. Braben- 
der saw new techniques in grain con- 
ditioning and tempering. 

He described a new German ma- 
chine that does away with temper- 
ing bins, yet conditions grain in a 
short time, Another tempering proc- 
cess, not yet perfected, subjects grain 
te a vacuum and then admits water 
at atmospheric pressure. The water 
is literally driven into the grain. 

The inventor also reported on meth- 
ods of heat-treating flours in those 
countries where chemical reagents for 




















PFIZER B “Ch > 


@ Your flour milling benefits in two ways 
when you use the proper type of Pfizer 
Bi-Cap Enrichment Concentrate. 

First, you are assured of fine milling to 
uniform particle size. This insures the uni- 
form distribution of Bi-Cap, whether you 
use a batch mixer or feed the concentrate 


into the flour stream. 


In the second place, these concentrates 
fully meet the recommendations of the 


CONCENTRATES 





MENT 


Millers’ National Federation and provide 
a 10% safety factor. 

One of the three types of Bi-Cap shown 
below will meet your needs. All are inti- 
mately blended in a pure starch base. For 
further information and prices please 


write: Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 81 Maiden 


Lane, New York 7, N. Y.; 211 E. North 


3 TYPES OF BI-CAP 


Water Street, Chicago 11, Ill.; 605 Third 
Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 





RED LABEL 
TYPE A 


BROWN LABEL 
TYPE B 


GREEN LABEL 
TYPE C 





the source of iron 





Single strength. Prepared with 
Sodium Iron Pyrophosphate as 


Single strength. Prepared with 
Reduced Iron 
(Ferrum Reductum) 








Double strength. Prepared with 
Reduced Iron 


(Ferrum Reductum) 
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Manufachuring Chemists Since 1849 
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Pneumatic Handling 
SystemConveys Seed 
Faster and Cleaner 


MINNEAPOLIS—A comparatively 
new approach to seed lifting opera- 
tions is being used by the Twin City 
Seed Co., Minneapolis, with the in- 
stallation of an air lift elevator. 

Speed of handling and the fact that 
the pneumatic system is self-cleaning 
are among the most popular advan- 
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tages to the seed processor. 

L. H. Bohanon, vice president of the 
company, has the following comment 
about the air lift method: 

“While it takes less power to op- 
erate bucket elevators, the speed and 
self-cleaning features of the air lift 
machine are great time savers. After 
all, electricity is cheaper than man- 
power.” 

With reference to speed, the in- 
stallation has a capacity of 10,000 Ib. 
an hour of 60-lb. (per bushel) seed. 
Distance of the lift is approximately 
54 ft. The Day Company, Minneapo- 
lis, manufacturer of dust control sys- 
tems, air handling and cleaning equip- 


ment and fabricated steel products for 
the grain industry, designed and in- 
stalled this lift. Day engineers state 
that the equipment can be built to 
fit the needs of any seed or grain 
processing plant. 

Essentially the system incorpo- 
rates a two-stage Dual-Clone with 
gravity discharge trap, and exhaust 
fan and motor, plus the necessary gal- 
vanized steel pipe. Housed on the 
roof of the building, a 15-h.p. motor 
operates the fan which in turn sets 
up a suction in the pipe, thus pulling 
the seed into the Dual-Clone collec- 
tor from feed-in hoppers located in 
the basement. Seed is admitted into 





THE WOLF COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS - 
CHAMBERSBURG - 


ENGINEERS 
PENNSYLVANIA 


January 2, 1949 


Progressive Millers 


Economy 
North America 


Gentlemen: 


We, at The Wolf Company, enter 1949 with a deter- 
mined resolution to Reduce the Selling Price of all our 


machines and repair parts Through Volume. 








Since late 1944, when this company was taken over 
by new owners and placed in the hands of new management, we 
have not only redesigned our basic products but in addition, 
sound principles of good business economy have been practiced 
with most encouraging results. 


The Wolf Company is now on solid ground. 


Plant 


equipment, man power with "Know How", material etocks and 


inventories are exceptionally well balanced. 


Althou basic 


products were completed on production runs during 1948, we 
ended the year with every machine sold. 


Like every New Year, 1949 holds surprises for all 


of us. 


You will not be surprised to know that obeolete machin- 


ery must be replaced and maintenance repair parts purchased 
to keep your production costs at the lowest possible competi- 


tive level. 


You will be surprised to know that in 1949 you 


will buy new Wolf machines and replacement parts at lower 


prices than in 1948. 


How much lower will depend on how much 


you buy and when you will expect delivery. 


In the interest of millers everywhere, 


I urge you 


to read carefully our new sales-advertising literature de- 
scribing our efforts to effect reol savings in 1949 for 
millers who are going ahead with critically needed replace- 


ment programs. 


JWS/mjp 


Sincerely yours, 


Vice Pres. & Gen. Manager 
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the air stream in proper amounts by 
means of rack and pinion gates. 

Note that the seed is pulled into 
the Dual-Clone where it is separated 
from the air and allowed to flow into 
the desired spout. The clean air 
escapes through an exhaust pipe. The 
pulling operation is an obvious neces- 
sity to keep the seed from going 
through the fan where it would be 
destroyed. It is accomplished by in- 
stalling the fan behind the Dual-Clone 
instead of in the suction line ahead 
of it. This feature is important to 
any seed company because injury 
to germination is critical. Germina- 
tion is not affected with this system. 

The Day air lift-is designed so that 
all weights of seeds may be handled. 
This adjustment is easily controlled 
by a velocity control damper located 
in the air stream. Tests have shown 
that the lightest seeds can be lifted 
with the assurance that they will be 
separated from the air stream by the 
efficient two-stage Dual-Clone. 

There is no danger of foreign mat- 





The base of the Day air lift instal- 
lation at the Twin City Seed Co. 
plant is shown above. The spouts of 
the supply hoppers are attached to 
the air stream pipe immediately above 
the air intake. Sliding valves regu- 
late the flow of seeds from either 
hopper. 





Seed to be handled by the Day air 
lift is dumped into the hoppers from 
the main floor, as shown above and 
is routed to the various bins or ma- 
chines by the spout-selecting wheel 
which is connected by cable to the 
rotating “turn-head” spout which is 
located in the headhouse. The opera- 
tor on the right is shown setting the 
selector wheel. 


The oulhweslem 
Laborulouer 
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The headhouse installation and 
Dual-Clone separator for the Twin 
City Seed Co. installation is shown 
above. Motor, fan and seed-distribut- 
ing spouts are located in the head- 
house. The air exhaust pipe is shown 
at the left. 


ter such as rocks, nails or other 
heavy objects being elevated with 
the seed to cause serious trouble in 
processing machinery. The lifting 
power is so controlled that foreign 
matter, heavier than the seed, is 
dropped onto a screen covering the 
air intake located below the feed-in 
hopper gates. 

In summing up the salient features 
of Day air lift seed and grain eleva- 
tors, Roy E. Gorgen, vice president 
in charge of sales for The Day Com- 
pany, adds that the system also elim- 
inates the dust problem common to 
bucket elevators. The vacuum in the 
pipe keeps the dust within the equip- 
ment. He also pointed out the sim- 
plicity of installation and the fact 
that the system adapts itself to build- 
ing irregularities. 
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Factors Affecting 
Quality of Wheat 
in Storage 


Tien storage of wheat for any 
length of time is beset by many 
hazards, the chief of which may 

be summarized as follows: (1) In- 

sect infestation; (2) spontaneous 
heating; (3) mold and bacterial ac- 
tivity; (4) sweating; (5) loss of ger- 

minating power; (6) sprouting; (7) 

alteration of gluten quality; (8) loss 

of vitamins. 





Spontaneous Heating 

This is caused by: (a) Respiration 
of the grain; (b) mold and bacterial 
activity; (c) insect infestation. 

(a) Being a living entity, wheat 
respires, although extremely slowly 
under normal circumstances. It is 
an oxidation process, the sugars (pro- 
duced from the starches by enzymes) 
being oxidized to water vapor and 
carbon dioxide, the reaction is endo- 
thermic, ie., heat is also evolved. 
This may be diagramatically repre- 
sented thus: 

Starch to sugars to carbon dioxide 
plus water vapor plus heat. 

Wheat is not a good conductor 
of heat, the thermal conductivity be- 
ing about equal to wood and about 
ten times less than that of concrete. 
Thus, in large bulks of grain, it is 
found that except for the outer few 
inches of grain, the whole of the bulk 
does not follow atmospheric tem- 
perature fluctuations. In fact, wheat 





placed in silos in summer is often 
still warm when removed, say, in 
the following winter, giving rise to 
a false sense of spontaneous heat- 
ing. It is obvious, therefore, that if 
conditions are favorable to respira- 
tion, the heat development in bulk 
storage cannot easily get away and 
gradually builds up unless steps are 
taken to deal with it. 

The rate of respiration, and there- 
fore heat production is governed 
mainly by moisture content. Tem- 
perature rise is also favorable to 
increased respiration and thus the 
whole process is a cumulative one, 
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for increased moisture content gives 
rise to increased heat, both favor- 
ing an increased rate of respiration. 

Various figures are given for mois- 
ture content of grain which can be 
stored reasonably safely, and it is 
generally accepted that 14 to 15% 
is as high as can be reasonably tol- 
erated for safe storage for periods 
up to about a year. Below 12% grain 
will generally keep several years. 
Moisture figures over 16% are con- 
sidered quite high enough to give 
rise to spontaneous heating. 

It has been suggested by Oxley 
and others, that the main respiratory 
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process is going on in the outer bran 
layer of the grain, and not in the 
germ. It is believed that micro or- 
ganisms on the bran surface are re- 
sponsible for the respiration of the 
grain. There also appears to be fun- 
gal activity below the epidermis. Sub- 
epidermal mycelium has been shown 
to be present in many cases with 
fresh English wheat, and is also de- 
tectable in Canadian and other dry 
wheats. This sub-epidermal myceli- 
um is quite distinct and separate 
from the normal mold growths found 
on the outside of damp wheat, due 
to the ever present mold spores. It 
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FOR ACCURACY! Experienced operators like Fred and Vernon 
Hazelhorst of the Northville Grain Co., Northville, South Dakota, 
know their Superior ‘‘Country General 4” is so precisely engineered 
and designed that it will grade and separate more than four hun- 
dred million kernels per hour with high speed and unfailing 
accuracy. Superior’s case-hardened steel cylinders maintain their 
famous ‘‘Micro-Accuracy”’ through runs of millions of bushels. 





FOR CAPACITY! This Superior CC 16 Cylinder Machine, one 
of three installed at the Bunge Corporation’s Midway Elevator, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, is especially designed to deliver higher 
capacity per unit and per dollar invested. Compactly and ruggedly 
built, its full-length, large diameter, double-cylinder construction 
enables the CC 16 to clean and grade up to 2,000 bu. of wheat or 
rye, or up to 1,000 bu. of oats or 1,400 bu. of barley per hour. 










SEE SUPERIOR FIRST 


@ for micro-accuracy 

© for high capacity 

© for complete flexibility 
®@ for dependable service 









do more plants every year 
ify SUPERIOR grain cleaners?” 


SEPARATOR 










FOR FLEXIBILITY! This Superior “Rock-it” Corn grader, in- 
stalled at The Agricultural Alumni Seed Improvement Association, 
Inc., of Lafayette, Indiana, world’s largest certified seed stocks 
organization, provides simple controls and a variety of screen 
arrangements to grade corn of every width and thickness. Seven 
different screen combinations with round and slotted hole varia- 
tions can be supplied to “tailor” the machine to specific needs. 





FOR DEPENDABILITY! This crew of Superior service men and 
experienced “‘trouble-shooters’”’ is ready to help you select and 
install the right Superior equipment for your needs—and to help 
you keep that equipment operating at peak efficiency. In Superior’s 
18 years of manufacturing top quality grain and seed cleaning equip- 
ment no operator has reported a major fault in a Superior made 
machine! Write today for quick, expert help on your problems. 


SUPERIOR 
COMPANY 


Hopkins Minnesota 
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CANMORE BRAND 
Silk Bolting Cloth and Grit Gauze 


The accuracy of the weave of Canmore Brand Silk Bolting Cloth and 
Grit Gauze is the proof of its outstanding quality. It is woven to one 
standard only—perfection, to ensure complete efficiency and hard wear. 


AS DEPENDABLE AS IT 1S BRITISH 


Robinson 


THOMAS ROBINSON AND SON LIMITED 


ROCHDALE... .. »« « ENGLAND 
iti seek taleals eee 


AFRICA HOUSE KINGSWAY LONDON, W.C. 2 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











coLumsia FLOUR BLEND 
SODIUM BICARBONATE 








| Smooth Blending PITTSBURGH 


PLATE GLASS COMPANY 























Free - Flowing Se 

\ ae ae OE ie PITTSBURGH 13, PA 
XM Correct Particle 126 St. Louis Philadelphia 
+ - Minneapolis Chicago 
Won - Caking Chacherts Cleveland 
New York Cincinnati. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION San Francisco Boston 


COLUMBIA CHEMICALS 


* GLASS > 











CHEMICALS + BRUSHES + PLASTICS 
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now 
COMPLETE 
CLEANING 


... with New, Adjustable 
FULLERGRIPT BRUSH 


All four leg corners, and the sides, are constantly cleaned. To install 
this new ae Flour Elevator Leg Brush, you simply remove one 
of the buckets from # rag chain or belt, and attach a magnesium holder 
especially develo by Fuller. This holder makes possible exact ad- 
justment of brush sections to the size of an individual leg...also ad- 
justments compensating for brush wear. The brush sections them- 
selves are square-cut — to assure thorough cleaning of otherwise 
weevil-breeding leg corners. These brush sections give service for a 
remarkably long time because (1) the adjustment for wear prolongs 
usefulness several times, and (2) durability is secured by loop-anchor- 
ing the brush material in a metal backbone. For hesther details 
write to... 





INDUSTRIAL DIVISION * 3630 MAIN ST. * HARTFORD 2, CONN. 





AROUND 
THE CORNER 
AND INTO 
THE 

BOX- 

CAR 


FLEXIBLE Discharge end turns 90° either way 
PORTABLE (Can be used anywhere in the plant 
REVERSIBLE Can be used for loading or unloading 


ADJUSTABLE Simple hand-operated hydraulic 
lifts raise and lower either end 


me FLEXOVEYOR 


Box-car Loader cuts costs and adds 
profits with its amazing versatility. 


Flexoveyor makes 
easy work of load- 
ing and unloading 
box-cars and 
trucks. The dis- 
charge end can be 
placed anywhere 
in the car to take 
the product all the 
way to the piling site. 
When not in use for 
loading operations, the 
Flexoveyor Car Loader 
can be used as part of a 
standard conveyor line in 
the plant itself. 











Flexoveyor floor conveyors, pilers, and bag 
flatteners can also be put to money-saving 
use in your plant. Tell us your conveying 
problem—there is a Flexoveyor pet LE. \ 
designed for whatever need you ons \ 


have. -- oo eae \ 

MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FREE \ |. ue \ 

WLLUSTRATED LITERATURE —\ \ 
Midwest Representatives: 1 Firm eg 2 


Patten Equipmest Co. The Essmuciler Company) \ padress— ee en \ 
3020 Olive St. 2818 E. Thirteenth , street grate om 
Kansas City 1,Mo. \ ee a 


St. Louis 3, Mo. fs Sh a oe 
FLEXKOUEYOR FG. COMPANY 
1220 SOUTH ACOMA ST. 


DENVER 10, COLORADO 
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is believed that the development 
of the sub-epidermal mycelium is 
one of the main causes of the pro- 
ve increase in respiration which 
on in stored wheat of moisture 
content 14 to 18%. 

(b) Bacterial activity does not usu- 
ally appear until grain has become 
relatively heavily contaminated with 
water. Molds, being always present 
on wheat, start to grow and develop 
quite rapidly for instance on the 
outer layers of bags of wheat which 
may have become wet accidentally, 
eg., by a leaky roof of the storage 
department. Bacterial activity in very 
damp wheat can give rise to a con- 
siderable increase in temperature and 
also to the production of by-prod- 
ucts having pronounced unpleasant 
smells which taint the wheat, not 
only in the close vicinity of the ac- 
tual rotting grain, but spreads quite 
rapidlys through the bulk. Bacterial- 
ly heated grain often has a discolored 
germ and a dull appearance gen- 
erally. 

(c) Insects, by their respiration, 
also help to raise the temperature 
of the grain, although the effect is 
small unless infestation has reached 
an alarming degree. They do give rise 
to taint, however, due to their de- 
caying bodies, excreta, etc. 

If heating is caused by insects 
alone, it is usually found that the 
moisture content of the wheat is 
less than 15% and the maximum tem- 
perature reached is less than 108° F. 
This is usually called “dry grain heat- 
ing.” In contrast to this, in “damp 
grain heating,’ the diagnostic fea- 
tures are: The wheat moisture con- 
tent is normally in excess of 17% and 
the maximum temperature reached 
will be 122 to 125° F. Occasionally 
it may reach 144° F., but will only 
rarely exceed this. 


Mold and Bacterial Activity 


As indicated above, these do not 
appear unless the grain is appreciably 
damp. Bacterial activity is of wide- 
ly differing types. Some bacteria de- 
compose starch to sugar, others de- 
compose protein to ammonia, while 
some ferment sugars, etc. Some, how- 
ever, operate at quite high tempera- 
tures, e.g., B. Thermicus and B. Val- 
ericus carry on quite happily at 140° 
F.; and B. Calfactor is known to work 
at 130° F. 

Under favorable conditions, these 
bacteria produce ever increasing tem- 
peratures up to about 160° F., when 
they cease to survive. Pure chemical 
action then takes place with the re- 
sult that the whole mass may even- 
tually burst into flame. 

Of the molds found growing on 
damp wheats, the more common ones 
are Mucor Mucedo, Aspergillus Glau- 
cus, Penicillium Glaucum, Oidium 
Lactis, Rhizopus Nigricans. 


Sweating 


Sweating is caused by the con- 
densation of the water vapor evolved 
by respiration on a material of good 
thermal conductivity, or surface that 
is appreciably cooler than the wheat. 
For instance, wheat stacked in bags 
on a concrete floor will often, when 
removed, reveal a damp surface un- 
derneath as if it had been artificially 
damped, due to the condensation of 
the water of respiration on the com- 
paratively good conducting material 
of the floor. Wheat in a silo will 
Sometimes sweat at the top, due 
to the slowly rising moisture from 
the wheat below condensing on the 
few upper inches of wheat as the 
latter are relatively cool, due to be- 
ing exposed to the atmosphere. The 
upper bin sides, especially if concrete 
or other good conductor, will also 
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sometimes show beads of moisture 
above the wheat level. 


Loss of Germinating Power 


While the germinating power of 
grain is not the prime consideration 
of the miller, it is a fact that grain 
which will germinate satisfactorily 
is evidence that it has not deteriorat- 
ed to any appreciable extent. 

It is self evident that germina- 
tion will not take place if the germ 
is missing. The germ may be eaten 
away, e.g., by activities of insects 
such as Rhizopertha dominica. 
Sprouted wheat, if roughly handled, 
may have the germ removed by the 


abrasive action of other grains. Dam- 
age to the grain by weevil, etc., will 
also cause loss of germinating power. 
With otherwise sound grain, long 
storage will reduce the germinating 
power as also will mold growth. Ex- 
cessive heat, e.g., farm driers will 
also have the same effect. 


Sprouting 

This is very important from the 
miller’s point of view. Grain will 
easily sprout at any time if it is 
reasonably damp, e.g., 16 to 20% 
moisture content and kept warm. 
Wheat during harvest, e.g., when it 
is in stooks, will easily sprout, as 
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was very evident in some recent 
harvests in England. Sprouting is ac- 
companied by greatly increased en- 
zymic activity, with the result that 
the wheat is often useless for milling 
into flour. The high enzymic activity 
causes a considerable amount of 
starch to change into sugar (maltose) 
and this has the effect of making 
the maltose figure of the wheat very 
high (figures as high as 7% are ob- 
tained) depending on the degree of 
sprout, instead of the normal 1 to 
2%. In breadmaking, this causes the 
dough to handle damply and gives a 
loaf with a ‘soft, fluffy, dampish 
crumb, and high crust color. In bad 
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cases, the loaves collapse, the crumb 
being very sticky in character due 
to the large amount of dextrin formed 
during baking. 


Alteration of Gluten Quality 
Very little alteration in gluten 
quality occurs in sound grain stored 
under proper conditions. Excessive 
heating, either in the bin or by driers, 
does cause the gluten to become pro- 
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gressively shorter and tougher in 
quality, however, until finally it will 
no longer cohere, and the flour is 
completely useless for breadmaking. 
The temperature to which wheat can 
be safely heated without damaging 
the gluten is a function of the mois- 
ture content; the lower the moisture, 
the more heat it will stand before 
damage results. 


Vitamin A has been shown to de- 
crease during storage, but the amount 
normally present is not very signifi- 
cant. Aneurin, riboflavin and vitamin 
E are reasonably stable under correct 
storage, although if the germ is dam- 
aged or destroyed, the vitamin con- 
tent will be lowered, especially the 
vitamin E.—From “Lessons in Mill- 
ing,” published in Milling. 
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Don’t Guess ... Know! 


There are several ways of “guesstimating” the value of 
your property for inventory, tax assessment, sale and 
other uses. Even after your guess has been made, one 
is never sure whether the actual replacement value has 
been determined. 


It will pay you dividends to know the actual replace- 
ment value of your machinery, plant and equipment. 
Can you determine today, from your records, how much 
it would cost your company to replace your plant in 
case of a fireP 


Determining that value is our business. Our trained 
appraisal engineers do not guess, they know. Let us tell 
you about our service. 


Appraisal Service Company 


Minneapolis Minnesota 

















ups. 
speed cups. 


Prompt service. 


SHEET METAL ITEMS 


Built to Your Specifications 


ETAL elevators complete with head and 

boot, made to your individual specification. 
This is an all-metal unit that insures long wear and 
dust-tight performance. 
shaft mounted in ball bearings or babbitted take- 
Boots also come with slide clean-out doors. 
Furnished with cotton or rubberized belt and high 
Special screw conveyor troughs and 
other sheet metal items made to your specifications. 


Boot is furnished with 
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MAKES A GOOD MIXER! 





Seriously, if rapid salt solubility is a 
particular problem in your manufac- 
turing or processing, you might be 
interested in knowing why Diamond 
Crystal Alberger Process Salt is such 
a fine “mixer.” 

Unlike slow crystallization meth- 
ods, the Alberger system makes use of 
high brine pressure which is devel- 
oped to such an extent that super- 
saturation takes place in a special 
chamber. When this pressure is sud- 
denly released, the salt is literally 
blasted out of solution into fine 
“flasher flakes”—all within a fraction 
of a second! 


? 
BOMB: 
econ cau 






These microscopically small “flasher 
flakes” differ from the usual type of 
salt crystal because they possess a 
high specific surface which permits 
them to dissolve much faster than or- 
dinary salt crystals. 

If you require a quick-dissolving 
salt, you can count on Diamond Crys- 
tal Alberger Salt for more rapid solu- 
bility. Our Technical Director will 
gladly recommend the correct Dia- 
mond Crystal product for best results 
in your processing. Write: Diamond 
Crystal, Dept. A-17, St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
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COMPANY 


2021 Pennsylvania Ave. Kansas City 10, Mo. 
Telephone — Grand 2454 - 








You can always 
depend on us for 
special service 
when you need it. 


Complete Design and Engineering Service for the Flour and Feed Milling Industries 





MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. Pg dell 
which are R. Y TO RUN moment 
en and keyed. Write for circular “DW” 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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for a little order... 


or a big OL 


CALL... 














For 79 years, manufacturers have been bringing 
us their bag problems, and there's always room 
for one more — yours! 


We would like to make your. container prob- 
lems our business, no matter how small or how 
large they may be. It may be a new treatment 
of your present trademark design, or a com- 
pletely new one—given your problem we'll 
come up with the answer. 







Convenient Service Branches from Coast to Coast 
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LOOK INTO THE HART-CARTER LINE 
OF QUALITY MILL EQUIPMENT... 


It takes up-to-date, sanitary mill equip- 
ment to insure the profits you want to 
make. And there’s no finer equipment 
being built than the Hart-Carter line of 
compact, efficient grain cleaning ma- 
chines. These provide the “Balanced 
Cleaning” combination which means 
clean grain and economy to the miller. 





> Improve your position 
in the PROFIT PICTURE! : 





Hart-Carter machines are accurate, 
flexible, large in capacity and low in 
operating cost. To meet strict modern 
sanitation requirements, machines are 
all-metal, all-enclosed . . . minimizing 
danger of insect infestation. Investigate 
the Hart-Carter line . . . and stay tops 
in the profit picture! 


HART-CARTER COMPANY 
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A NEW APPROACH NEEDED 

HE special advisory committee appointed by 

the Secretary of Agriculture to consult with 
US. delegates to the International Wheat Con- 
ference was told by Mr. Brannan at its opening 
session that the conference would start with the 


draft of the International Wheat Agreement — 


which was negotiated last spring and which failed 
to achieve this country’s adherence. 

This was a bad place to begin. The defeated 
horse should at least have been painted a differ- 
ent color. As things stand now he will have to 
be subjected to the same kicks and cuffs as put 
him out of the running before. This is made clear 
in the letter of John L. Locke and M. F. Mulroy 
to Mr. Brannan, the full text of which is pub- 
lished in this issue, beginning on page 12. They 
state: 

“After a thorough reappraisal of the aims, 
terms and conditions of the 1948 agreement, it is 
our definite conclusion that the agreement as 
written cannot, and will not, achieve its objec- 
tives. We further believe that such an agreement 
would be generally harmful rather than helpful 
to those for whose benefit it was specifically de- 
signed.” 

Important weaknesses in the 1948 agreement 
are outlined by Mr. Mulroy and Mr. Locke. Some 
of the stated objections are declared to be objec- 
tions in principle, and it seems doubtful if they 
can be compromised. Others are objections in 
form, and these, of course, are capable of correc- 
tion, 

The flour milling and grain industries are 
prepared to present the industry view on all 
issues involved and can be expected to do so 
with candor and force. It would have been wise 
of those in command of the proceedings to make 
a completely new start, basing any agreement 
that might result upon constructive and practical 
information and advice rather than merely invit- 
ing debate upon the old rejected grounds. 


THE WORLD HUNGER SCARE 


T WAS not to be expected that the soothsay- 

ers of gloomy prophecy would be allowed to 
have their own way in the current outbreak 
of apprehension over whether Mother Earth can 
support tomorrow’s population. Fretting of this 
kind has been somewhat cyclical, beginning a cen- 
tury and a half ago when the English economist, 
Dr. Malthus, made famous his doctrine of the 
universal tendency of population to outrun means 
of subsistence. After its initial popularity, Mal- 
thusianism was cast into disrepute by the march 
of technology and the colonization and transpor- 
tation developments of the Nineteenth Century. 
Then, in the nineties, Sir William Crookes deliv- 
ered his famous address, “The Wheat Problem.” 
The global food scare that followed was brief, 
but it has been revived on a much more formid- 
able scale by the consequences of this century’s 
two world wars. A considerable part of The 
Northwestern Miller’s editorial page of Jan. 4 
was devoted to contemporary prophets of world 
hunger. Our comment was intended to be reassur- 
ing, and now we are pleased to report that there 
is a growing chorus of contradiction for those who 
would overwhelm us all with forebodings of 
world disaster. 

Modern Malthusians come chiefly from the 
ranks of the soil conservationists. Notable among 
them is Milton D. Eisenhower, president of Kan- 
sas State College, whose views were published 
at some length in The Northwestern Miller of 
July 6 and July 13, 1948, with accompanying 
editorials. Loudest among the shouters of calamity 
is perhaps Sir John Boyd Orr, retiring director of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, who sees population rapidly win- 
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ning in the race between prospective supplies of 
food and the numbers of those who must be fed. 
There has been a growing claque of magazine 
writers, editors and commentators, and out of this 
group have emerged two full length books which 
had our recent attention on this page—William 
Vogt’s “Road to Survival” and Fairfield Osborn’s 
“Our Plundered Planet.” 

Disputatious opinions pour in now from all 
sides to reassure us against the most alarming 
aspects of this dismal theorem of too many 
people encumbering a ravished earth. Charles E. 
Kellogg, one of our foremost soil scientists, hast- 
ens into print in Farm Policy Forum with an 
article entitled ‘““The Earth CAN Feed Her People.” 
Dr. M. K. Bennett, executive director of the Food 
Research Institute of Stanford University, sounds 
a soothing note in the Scientific Monthly, phrased 
in persuasive scholarship. And on page one of our 
newspaper is an eight-column headline proclaim- 
ing: “Discovery Raises Hope for the Hungry: 
Food Is ‘Grown’ Without Soil.” ' 

Mr. Kellogg’s credo sums up to this: ‘Some 
people have been painting dark pictures of the 
dismal future of the world’s food prospects. They 
say that our population is out-running our food 
supply. That the only cure is mass birth control 
among people of the crowded lands of China, 
India and other such places. That some people 
are forever doomed to be hungry. I don’t believe 
this. Of course, we could mismanage our food 
production—but it isn't necessary. When we take 
into account the new technology for handling soil, 
I am firm in my belief that we have enough land 
in the world, if handled right, to feed many 
more people than we now have. I say this as a 
soil scientist. Whether we are smart enough to 


take the economic and political steps necessary © 


to make this a reality is another question. But I 
contend we should devote our talents to that end 
—not sit around writing scare stories of the bleak 
food future.” 

Specifically, Mr. Kellogg says more land is 
available for us than is now being cultivated, in 
the temperate as well as in the colder and hotter 
zones. All soil will do better than we make it do 
now. We need better utilization of soil products 
—better distribution and freer trade. We need 
better seed, more fertilizer, more irrigation, more 
hydroelectric power, more disease prevention and 


_ insect elimination, more machinery, more agri- 


cultural education. Then we'll have more food— 
in total sum and for each of us. 

Mr. Bennett elaborates on all this and gives us 
these assurances: “The most impressive proba- 
bility about the acres of the world now devoted 
to agricultural use is that a truly enormous gap 
exists between actual productivity and maximum 
productivity under optimum application of labor, 
capital and management. . . . The limit of land 
cultivation—at best a vague concept—is elastic, 
not fixed. It changes, for example, whenever a 
shorter-maturing variety of grain is invented, 
moving the limit both in latitude and in altitude— 
and even, perhaps, permitting double-cropping of 
land once single-cropped. . . . The customary but 
spurious quantitative exercise—only 4 billion cul- 
tivable acres now, less than 2 acres per person, 
with 2.5 acres estimated to be required per person 
to provide a minimum adequate diet, and with 


AL 


population growing while soil is washed away— 
ought not to mislead. The possible product of the 
earth defies measurement even on the assumption 
of stagnant technology, and the assumption itself 
gains no support from history. .. . If one of the 
‘direst calamities’ is eventual reduction of the 
per capita ingestion of animal products among 
the white races, we must concede its possibility; 
and so with ‘mass starvation’ if by that is 
meant what has long occurred locally and among 
relatively few people at any point in time. To 
concede possibility in these matters, however, is 
not to argue probability.” 


There is not too much to say as yet about 
hydroponics—subject of newspaper excitement. 
But science speaks with confidence about chemi- 
cal food production, about the incalculable re- 
sources of sea vegetation and about single-celled 
organisms that could be produced and fed in 
unimaginable quantities. We don’t like to think 
of anything of this kind substituting for good 
bread and beefsteak, but it would undoubtedly 
beat an empty belly. 


We hope that nothing we have said here will 
be taken to mean a distrust of soil conservation- 
ists, or a disbelief in their great program, which 
is the root and substance of all measures that 
must be taken if we are to keep on feeding our- 
selves economically and well. That some of: the 
conservationists should how] too loudly of calamity 
is too bad, but it can be excused, particularly 
since the worst of what they fear is not likely 
to happen to us but to a couple of other fellows, 
a long time hence. 


THE UNNECESSARY ASSUMPTION 


UBMITTING a report on its study of trends 

in margins for the marketing of wheat, flour 
and bread as authorized under the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics makes a plea for help in carrying this 
work further with respect to the subject of its 
first inquiry and also in connection with several 
other commodities which are now under scrutiny. 
The report on wheat-flour-bread margins al- 
ready has had news and editorial attention in 
the columns of this journal. BAE investigators 
have this to say of their work: 


“We do not yet have full data about the 
numerous costs that make up margins between 
wheat growers and consumers of the finished 
product. We hope, however, that. millers, bakers 
and distributors of their products will help us 
to develop complete statistics on the costs involved 
in processing and marketing their products. Such 
data would make this type of analysis more 
meaningful and useful. They are essential if the 
Department of Agriculture is to carry out the 
direction of Congress ‘to determine costs of 
marketing agricultural products . for the 
purpose of bringing about more efficient and 
orderly marketing, and reducing the price spread 
between the producer and the consumer.’ ” 

We do not know exactly what we would or could 
do about this request if we were a miller or a 
baker. But there is one thing we are very certain 
we would say, preliminary to anything and every- 
thing else. It is that, in its search for facts, in its 
selection of figures, and in its interpretation of 
both, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics should 
not proceed on the assumption that price spreads 
between producer and consumer are unquestion- 
ably too large and that, whatever they are, they 
must be made smaller. There is too much of a 
tendency on the part of administrative Washing- 
ton to read into a congressional directive such as 
the one we have quoted a mandate to smack 
down processor and middleman in the special 
interest of producer and consumer, 
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British Study Concludes Agene 
Effects Are Difficult to Detect 


LONDON—A new medical investi- 
gation in Britain has concluded that 
the effects of commercially agenized 
flour on man are difficult to detect. 
It may be harmful, beneficial or in- 
active, is the noncommital view ex- 
pressed. 

Presenting his report in the Brit- 
ish medical publication, the Lancet, 
Dr. Alick Elithorn, who led the in- 
vestigation team from the neurologi- 
cal research unit of the London Na- 
tional Hospital of Nervous Diseases, 
said that the original intention of the 
inquiry was to compare children from 
whose diet agenized flour had been 
excluded with children receiving 
agenized flour at the current com- 
mercial rate. 

The report traces the history of 
previous experimentation and refers 
to the work done by Sir Edward 
Mellanby who showed that the agen- 
ization of flour rendered it highly 
toxic to dogs. Further research by 
Mellanby showed that ferrets also 
were susceptible to the toxin and 
that this was associated with the 
protein of the flour. 


Boys Used in Tests 


Dr. Elithorn decided to carry re- 
search further in order to find out 
if any effects attributable to agen- 
ized flour could be detected in hu- 
man beings. He selected 80 boys, 
ranging in age from 10 to 15. They 
were divided into two groups, the 
first group receiving a diet from 
which Agene had been excluded, 
while the second group received flour 
treated with Agene at the current 
commercial rate. 

The children ate on the average 
340 g. of flour a day and this rep- 
resented about half their daily in- 
take of calories, protein and carbo- 
hydrate, After eight months, the re- 
port states, no real differences were 
detected, although the results of co- 
ordinated and motor ability tests 
showed that the group fed on agen- 
ized flour were superior. Their in- 
tellectual performance also received 
a higher rating than the boys in the 
non-Agene group. 

As the investigation was drawing 
to a close, supplies of flour treated 
with Agene at the rate of 12 g. a 
sack of 240 lb. were obtained. The 
effect of a diet prepared from this 
flour was tried on the boys who had 
not received any agenized flour for 
eight months. Immediately following 
this change, most of the children in- 
volved did not maintain their nor- 
mal weight increase; on the other 
hand their performance on the psy- 
chometer tests was better. These 
changes, however, did not reach a 
level of statistical significance, and 
their relation to the change in diet 
was not clear. 

An extension of the experiment in- 
volved two adults who lived for 
eight weeks on a diet containing 
flour treated at the rate of 24 g. 
Agene a sack, an amount about three 
times the normal commercial quan- 
tity. Their average daily intake of 
flour was 360 g. No impairment was 
noted in either their physiological 
or psychological functions. 

The results achieved in this experi- 
ment are in conformity with the 
views expressed by American scien- 
tists in 1947. 


Ban Called “Hasty” 
Some British millers have ex- 


pressed the view that the effects. of 


Agene on humans are not as danger- 
ous as previously supposed, and one 
observer remarked that the abandon- 
ment of the process in America was 
perhaps too hasty. 

Further examination of the prob- 
lem by the British authorities is con- 
tinuing. A member of Parliament re- 
ferred to the subject in the House 
of Commons at the end of January 
and asked John Strachey, British 
minister of food, whether he was 
aware that the use of Agene had 
been prohibited in the U.S. and what 
steps he: was taking to prevent its 
use in Britain. 

Replying, Mr. Strachey referred to 
the work of the official scientific com- 
mittee under Sir Wilson Jameson, 
chief medical officer of the Ministry 
of Health. This committee is cur- 
rently reviewing the results of recent 
experimental work on flour improvers 
and the minister assured the House 
that the data submitted in evidence 
at Washington would be considered. 
In addition, it is expected that the 
new information available as a result 
of Dr. Elithorn’s investigations will 
also be examined by the committee. 
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VENEZUELAN OUTPUT OF 
GRAIN BELOW NEEDS 


OTTAWA—A review published by 
the Canadian Department of Trade 
and Commerce says that Venezuelan 
grain production remains below na- 
tional requirements, with the result 
that the need for importing such 
commodities as rice, corn and wheat 
continues to exist. One of the coun- 
try’s principal needs, in order to over- 
come this situation, is for more silos 
for the conservation and distribution 
of grain. 

Although wheat is one of the old- 
est agricultural products in Venezue- 
la, its production has steadily de- 
creased since 1870, when it was cur- 
tailed in favor of Spanish imported 
wheat. Today, as little as 29,640 acres 
are planted to wheat with a produc- 
tion of from 5,000 to 6,000 metric 
tons. The annual consumption is 45,- 
000 tons. Until suitable. seeds for 
tropical lands of easy mechanism are 
found it will be necessary to con- 
tinue the importation of grain. 
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CANADIAN VISIBLE DECLINES 


WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat declined by almost 3,- 
600,000 bu. for the week ended Jan. 
27, to 161,472,000 bu. compared with 
165,267,000 the week previous, and 
124,498,000 for the same week a 
year ago. The current total includes a 
little better than 98 million bushels 
located in elevators in western Cana- 
da, including close to 5 million at the 
Pacific seaboard. The remainder is 
located at Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur, and at lower lake and eastern 
seaboard ports. Less than 2,300,000 
bu. Canadian wheat is located in 
U.S. positions. 
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LAKE GRAIN SHIPMENTS 


TORONTO—tThe following figures, 
as compiled by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, show the total ship- 
ment of Canadian grain from Fort 
William and Port Arthur during the 
1948 navigation season with some 
comparative figures for 1947 in pa- 
rentheses: wheat 133,422,325 (167,- 
333,848) bu., oats 37,610,980 (46,859,- 
717) bu., barley 33,564,041 (29,827,- 

















375) bu., rye 6,808,379 bu., flaxseed 
8,353,202 bu., mixed grain 2,232,560 
bu., sample grain 16,227,820 bu. and 
screenings 69,463 bu. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FREIGHT GROUP FORMED 
TORONTO—Canadian freight for- 





warders have established ari associa-- 


tion known as the Canadian Interna- 
tional Freight Forwarders Assn., 
Inc., the purpose of which is to pro- 
tect their interests and those of their 
clients by establishing uniform trade 
practices and regulations and by 
eliminating trade abuses. : 
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AUSTRALIAN AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture represented 38.3% of 
the total production in Australia in 
1946-47, while manufacturing repre- 
sented 53.9% and the production of 
primary industries other than agri- 
culture was 7.8%. 
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Canadian "48 Flour 
Output Drops to 
22,385,632 Bb. 


TORONTO—Canadian wheat flour 
production for the final month of the 
calendar year amounted to 1,727,899 
bbl., or a drop of almost 10.8% from 
the November output. Total flour pro- 
duction for the calendar year ending 
with December, 1948, was 22,385,- 
632 bbl. compared with 28,057,463 
bbl. for 1947. Production for the first 
five months of current crop year 
amounted to 9,417,701 bbl. against 
11,214,836 bbl. for the same period 
in 1947-48. 

Mills reporting December opera- 
tions had a total milling capacity of 
98,035 bbl. per 24-hour day, and over 
a 26-day working period in the month 
67.8% of this was effective. 

Wheat flour exports for December, 
1948, amounted to 1,027,688 bbl. Ex- 
ports for the first five months of cur- 
rent crop year ending with Decem- 
ber totaled 5,195,382 bbl. compared 
with a total of 6,564,179 bbl. exported 
for the same period in 1947-48. 

Millfeed production for December 
was 58,348 tons against 58,681 tons 
for the same month in 1947. 
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No Improvement 
in Bread Quality 


Seen in Britain 


LONDON—Replies given by John 
Strachey, British Minister of Food, 
to questions brought up by press rep- 
resentatives at a conference Jan. 28 
confirmed that British bread eaters 
cannot expect any improvement in 
the quantity or quality of British 
flour supplies in the immediate fu- 
ture. 

Recently complaints voiced by the 
public have indicated dissatisfaction 
with the present quality of bread 
which is made from a grist containing 
35% of home grown wheat. Some 
bakers with expanding businesses 
have also complained of their in- 
ability to meet demands from con- 
sumers as a result of the working 
of the present flour distribution 
scheme which limits supplies to the 
equivalent of those received in the 
year to June, 1948. 

In reply to a question whether in 
view of the amount of wheat now 
available on world markets it was 
not possible to abolish the present 
flour restriction scheme, Mr. Strachey 
agreed that there was plenty of 
wheat in the world but that it was 
not yet in good supply in those ex- 
porting countries which did not re- 
quire payment in dollars. He would 
be very happy if extra supplies could 
be obtained ffom non-dollar coun- 
tries, he said. 

Mr. Strachey also indicated that 
the idea of introducing a white loaf, 
to be sold alongside the current na- 
tional loaf made from 85% extrac- 
tion flour, did not appeal to him. The 
ministry would like, and would ulti- 
mately, no doubt, be able, to lower 
the extraction rate somewhat, he 
said. He did not think the white bread 
idea very attractive. Replying to a 
similar question in the House of Com- 
mons when he was asked to permit 
the sale of a whiter loaf to those will- 
ing to pay for it, the minister stated 
that his more immediate aims were 
to increase supplies and then to re- 
duce the extraction rate of all wheat- 
en flour. 





—* * 


be 


EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





Last year Great Britain and Ar- 
gentina made an agreement for the 
purchase of cereals and meat. All the 
cereals, consisting principally of corn, 
have now been delivered but 60,000 
tons of meat already paid for have 
yet to come. The Argentinians have 
stopped supplies and it is alleged 
that they have sold the meat, intend- 
ed for Britain, to other European 
countries at a higher price. The net 
result is that the British have had 
their meat ration cut from the equiv- 
alent of 20¢ a week to 17¢. 

A rumor in trade circles now sug- 
gests that Argentina’s government 
has said that the price for fulfilling 
the meat contract is the settlement of 
a new cereals contract at what are 
classed as exorbitant prices. The Brit- 
ish government has refused to pay. 


i ae 
The government of Bulgaria has 
taken the first serious measures 
against the property owning peasants 
since nationalization was inaugurated 
in February, 1948. In particular the 





By George E. Swarbreck 





liberty of the peasants, once their 
allotted quantities of ‘cereals and 
other agricultural commodities are 
handed in, to dispose of the balance 
freely is under attack both by the 
press and by the administrative offi- 
cials. There have been major diffi- 
culties in the effective collection of 
grain by government officials and 
as a result the authorities have de- 
cided to speed up the collectivization 
of the farms. Under the five-year 
plan, 60% of the land is to be taken 
over by the cooperatives by 1953. The 
previous target was only 30%. 


x * * 

Dutch flour importing firm in the 
news is Donszelmann & Co.’s Graan 
and Graanproducten MY. N.V. of Rot- 
terdam. This year the firm celebrates 
its 60th year in the flour importing 
trade. The company was founded in 
April, 1889, at Dordrecht. It trans- 
ferred its activities to Rotterdam in 
1893 for reasons of efficiency and was 
incorporated as a_ limited liability 
company in 1916. P, C, Donszelmann 
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is now head of the company and in 
addition to his duties there has given 
service to the general body of im- 
porters in Holland. He was, until last 
year, a member of the Dutch Flour 
Import Bureau. Mr. Donszelmann vis- 
ited the U.S. in 1910, 1923 and 1933. 
x *k* * 

The Dutch government announced 
Jan. 24 that the distribution of home 
milled flour, which is milled from im- 
ported wheat and contains an admix- 
ture of 10% potato flour, is to be 
freed from restrictions. Imported 
flour, however, remains. subject to 
restriction and traders are watching 
the position carefully. 


xk *k* * 

Fruit cake imported from Austra- 
lia and spiced and ginger cakes from 
the continent of Europe is now ap- 
pearing in British shops. The Aus- 
tralian cake sells at 50¢ lb. and spiced 
cake from Holland at 25¢ lb. Belgium 
gingerbread also finds a ready sale 
at 25¢ while spiced bread from France 
costs 30¢. Supplies have been allocat- 
ed to grocers and the bakers are 
complaining to the Ministry of Food 
because they consider that sales 
should have been made through bake- 
shops. However, it.is reported that 
they are not concerned about the 
potential competition since British 
buyers prefer the locally made flour 
confectionery to imported products. 


x *k * 
The practical significance of bread 
rationing is no longer what it was in 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 











Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











j. FRALL 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


18 Toronto Street 
rORONTO, ONT., CANADA 
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CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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Italy, since supplies of nonrationed 
white bread are becoming available 
in the shops in increasing quantities. 
This bread, according to a British ob- 
server, is of much better quality than 
the rationed variety, although. prices 
are higher. The price factor does not 
deter the Italians from purchasing 
white bread which they consider to 
be the better article. 


» Ae a 

Scientists of the Central Asian Ex- 
perimental Station in Russia claim to 
have produced five new varieties of 
jute. These varieties thrive on the 
soil and dry climate of central Asia. 
They are said to exceed the best In- 
dian varieties in quality of fiber and 
yield a greater percentage of haulms 
to the acre. Plans have been made 
to grow the new varieties on the col- 
lective farms of Uzbekistan. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA TO DEVELOP OCEAN 
TRAFFIC, SHIPBUILDING 


TORONTO — Canada is beginning 
to put out plans for a general devel- 
opment of lake and ocean shipping 
to and from her shores. The govern- 
ment at Ottawa is encouraging the 
proposal and will play a large part 
in its development, including financial 
support, according to some observ- 
ers. Details of the proposal are being 
submitted. Sales of Canadian ships 
to other countries will form a con- 
siderable factor in this new form of 
ocean-going trade. 

Details as to this Canadian project 
are beginninng to be available. Pub- 
lic aid will be substantial, with the 
latest and best in construction and 
capacity. 

Eighteen ships are being built un- 
der this plan, with considerable addi- 
tions to follow. Total value of new 
ships under construction reaches $50 
million and the fleet as a whole is 
about 172 vessels, mostly wartime- 
constructed. At present Canada has 
17 major shipbuilding yards, while the 
number of all types is 100. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LITTLE PROGRESS MADE IN 
SETTLING WHEAT CONTRACT 


TORONTO — Great Britain and 
Canada are making little or no prog- 
ress in their efforts to decide how 
much Britain owes Canada for wheat 
deliveries made under the four-year 
contract. As matters stand Britain is 
to pay Canada $2 bu. for wheat de- 
livered in the last year of the con- 
tract. Nobody knows what the final 
settlement will be. 

In the end the formula will have 
to be what the parties concerned are 
willing to accept or pay without 
much regard for the actual value of 
the commodity involved. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORTS AT 4,900,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled roughly 4,900,000 bu. Less than 
200,000 bu. was in the form of flour. 
Apart from the flour and 338,000 bu. 
wheat sold to India, all of the total 
went to the U.K. The U.K. shipments 
did not include any flour. 


———-BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


CONNELL WAREHOUSE BURNS 

CONNELL, WASH.—A 150,000-bu. 
grain warehouse, the property- of the 
Connell Grain Growers’ Cooperative, 
holding upward of 80,000 bu. wheat 
was destroyed in a fire of undeter- 
mined origin last week, causing a 
loss of $200,000, 

















WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY + THREE STARS + GREAT WEST + CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS -"LAKURON"”" TORONTO, CANADA 











JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1857 
e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e¢ 
Domestic & Export Offices 


r=, MONTREAL « TORONTO ¢ WINNIPEG * VANCOUVER & OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE ADDRESS " JAMESRICH” 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 




















mall—But Important 


The amount of malted wheat flour 
you use per sack is small, but this 
minor addition is a major factor in 
the baking qualities of your product. 
A poor malted flour can ruin your 
quality reputation. You can rely on 


the uniformity and top quality of our 


FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 


FLOUR 


It is the standard of quality for the 
milling industry —backed by years 
of experience and technical “know 
how.” 
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The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
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MINNEAPOLIS 





DULUTH | 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


uitauns oF For Bakers 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour i illing Co. 
je Soft ¥ The Morrison Milling 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. Emphatically Independent 




















RYE PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis: A break of about 25¢ bu. 
in rye grain prices lowered rye fiour 
quotations sharply the past week, but 
the drop seemed to reduce interest of 
buyers rather than increase it. The PMA 
purchased 44,300 sacks of dark rye flour 
Feb. 2 for delivery to Gulf ports by Feb. 
27. Quotations Feb. 7: pure white $4, me- 
dium $3.75, dark $3.50 sacked, Minneapolis. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping directions 
are fair. Pure white $4.70, medium $4.40, 
dark $4, rye meal $4.50. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices, with the 
exception of blended rye flour, are down. 
Inquiries are larger, but there was no 
large-sized rye flour buying. Directions are 
good. Rye flour, fancy white, No. 1 $4.49@ 
4.65, medium $4.29@4.35, dark $3.49@3.95, 
blended $5.60@5.85, rye meal $3.95@3.99. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $5.50, white rye 
$6.55. 





Baffalo: Demand for rye flour is some- 
what better than for white but still leaves 
much to be desired from a selling point. 
Buyers are taking very little beyond im- 
mediate needs as a rule. The trend is steady. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $5.05, dark 
$3.75, medium $4.90. 


Chicago: The rye flour market continued 
quiet with only the usual amount of scat- 
tered small lot sales being made. Direc- 
tions were fair to good. White patent rye 
$4.30@4.40, medium $4@4.20, dark $3.05 
@3.80. 

Atlanta: Demand is light, the trend un- 
changed, and supplies are ample; rye, white 
$5.25@5.45, dark $3.25@3.45. 

New York: Rye sales showed a moderate 
pick-up. Lower prices attracted buyers to 
small lot buying. Pure white patents $4.40 
@ 4.60. 

Philadelphia: Flour distributors in this 
area report that the recent weakness in 
rye has uncovered some demand for the 
dark flour, and moderate amounts of it 
have changed hands the past week or so. 
Some of this buying is attributed, of course, 
to replacement operations by those who 
have permitted stocks to reach the vanish- 
ing point. The quotation on rye white of 
$4.75 @4.85, compares with $5.10@5.20 a week 
earlier. 
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NEW ELEVATOR UNDER WAY 


MEADE, KANSAS — Construction 
has begun on a new 200,000 bu. ele. 
vator for the Montezuma Co-opera- 
tive Exchange. The concrete struc- 
ture will be completed before the 
1949 harvest. 





“OLD SQUIRE” 


Alwaysis good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 








OATMEAL MARKETS 





Winnipeg: Export business in rolled oats 
and oatmeal continues, but it is small and 
made up of minor amounts going to sev- 
eral destinations. Domestic trade is sea- 
sonal, with a little increase in the volume 
changing hands due to much colder weath- 
er. Supplies are moderate. Quotations: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.50 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-Ib. 
sacks $5.40. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand is normal for 
this season of the year. Quotations: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $4.30; oatmeal in 98- 
Ib. jutes $5.20, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.29 Feb. 7.; 24-0z. packages $3.35 
case, 48-0z. packages $3.60. 


“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 




















West Burlington, la. 

















free / 


/ Blue Ribbon COST CALCULATOR 

; — enables you to figure your bag 

; cost per ton of product, 

‘ accurately. Sent without obligation 

/ along with Blue Ribbon Bag Price 
/ List. Write today to Dept. NM. 


ENTRAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 


4515 S. Western Blud., Chicago 9, lil. 
Plants at 


uickly, 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Let our Specialists 
neip YOU... 


...A Woods representative is more than a 






salesman—he is an expert in the designing, 
manufacturing and handling of bag packages. 










He is eager to assist you in ensuring that your 
product is packaged and branded . . . efficiently 
.. economically . . . attractively. Consult your 
Woods specialist about any phase of your 


packaging operation! 


woobDss 


Jute and Cotton BAGS 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
Montreal * Toronto * Ottawa + Welland * Winnipeg « Calgary 


Makers of the famous Woods Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing; 
Tents, Tarpaulins and other canvas goods; Woods Arctic Down Sleeping 
Robes and other rugged equipment for life in the Great Outdoors. 
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GREAT Seeveegeetoge > *° | GOATSWORTH & COOPER 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour LIMITED 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 


Cable Address: ‘“Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
































J Grain and Grain Shippers 
"7 Domestic and Export 
EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED Feeds. 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour Risiestins TORONTO ELEVATORS 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” * “ROSELAND” + “MAGIC” LIMITED 
Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- Always “Excellence” in Name and TORONTO, CANADA Toronto Canada 
forth, Ont., Canada Quality 
QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 
o e 2 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 
Cable Address ALL 
“HASTINGS® CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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EB St. MT TORCS — Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL e CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 























NEW OGILVIE MILL - CANADA'S MOST MODERN 


FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLOUR 
PER DAY. 

Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 


Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 
tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 


poultry. 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, QUE. Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 





tHe OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS (Cinites 
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ECA Request 











Expected to Firm 
Fats and Oils 


WASHINGTON—Bearish psychol- 
ogy now dominating the fats and 
oils markets is apt to be put into 
full retreat when the influence of the 
Economic Cooperation request for 
$1.15 billion for the April-June pe- 
riod is known. According to the most 
responsible ECA executives, this fig- 
ure means that the foreign demands 
for fats and oils will be met if Con- 
gress approves this request. 

Any reduction of the $1.15 billion 
figure would reflect a bearish conno- 
tation but there is little indication 
that the Congress will reduce this 
amount. Recent administration ef- 
forts to halt the removal of edible 
fats and oils from export controls is 
seen as an indication that money 
may not be a problem in the export 
situation. 

Cottonseed crushers are now in an 
extremely difficult position and gen- 
erally it is reported that the crush- 
ing industry is carrying a dispropor- 
tionately heavy inventory. This con- 
dition is produced by the fact that 
recovery has exceeded estimates 
which indicated oil yield of 9% Ib. 
while yields of 9% lb. have been ob- 
tained. Lard supplies, according to 
one report, are up adding to the 
bearish attitude yet this same offi- 
cial believes that once the impact of 
a new ECA appropriation bill is felt 
prices will be firmer. 

The point missed by most observ- 
ers, it is pointed out, is that ECA ap- 
propriations are not making a seller’s 
market. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEDERATION TECHNICAL 
GROUP TO MEET FEB. 15 


MINNEAPOLIS—A meeting of the 
technical advisory committee of the 
Millers National Federation will be 
held at Hotel Nicollet, Feb. 15. The 
meeting will begin at 10 a.m. 

Dr. Betty Sullivan, vice president 
and director of research, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 
chairman of the committee. Mem- 
bers in addition to Dr. Sullivan are: 
R. K. Durham, Millers National 
Federation, Chicago; L. E. Leather- 
ock, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; W. 
L. Haley, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle; C. Cullen Thomas, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Atherton 
Bean, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; C. G. Harrel, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; L. E. Col- 
lier, Arrow Mills, Inc., Houston; 
Ralph W. Bouskill, Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg; J. E. 
Robertson, Ewing (Ind.) Mill Co.; 
C. R. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., and J. H. Kivlig- 
han, White Star Mills, Staunton, Va. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NATIONAL OATS ELECTS 
4 DIRECTORS, OFFICERS 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—At the 
annual meeting of stockholders of 
the National Oats Co. Jan. 18, H. F. 
Kemp, vice president in charge of 
sales and advertising of the cereal 
division, Cedar Rapids, was elected to 
the board of directors. 

R. R. Proctor, in charge of by- 
products of the cereal division here, 
was appointed vice president. 

Donald A. Gravett, sales manager 
of the Corno feed division at East 








St. Louis, Ill., was appointed vice 
president. 

Raymond W. Etter of the sales 
department of the Corno feed divi- 
sion, was promoted to assistant sales 
manager. 


———BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JAMES DORR DEAD 
TROY, N. Y.—James Dorr, father 
of Lester J. Dorr, executive secretary 
of the Corn Exchange of Buffalo, died 
recently. His son came here for the 
funeral. 
_———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CONTINENTAL NET AT 
$7,673,101 IN 1948 


Net Sales of $161,238,774 Highest in 
History; New Record for Third 
Consecutive Year 


NEW YORK—Net sales of the 
Continental Baking Co. and its sub- 
sidiaries for the fiscal year ended Dec. 
25, 1948, were $161,238,774, the high- 
est in history and a new high record 
for the third consecutive year. Com- 
parable sales for the year ended Dec. 
27, 1947, were $150,284,571. Net in- 
come from operations for the year 
were $7,673,101 for 1948, compared 
with $5,551,559 in 1947. 

During 1948 the regular dividend 
of $5.50 was declared on the pre- 
ferred stock of the company, amount- 
ing to $1,394,662.50. In addition, the 
regular 25¢ a share quarterly divi- 
dends and an extra dividend of 50¢ a 
share was declared on the common 
stock, totaling $1,613,143.50, making 
the total dividend declaration during 
the year $3,007,806. 

Profit before federal taxes was also 
the largest in the firm’s history, the 
annual statement pointed out. The 
$7,673,101 net after amortization of 
good will and federal taxes was equal 
to 4.76% of net sales. The earnings 
on Continental common stock during 
1948 amounted to $5.84 as compared 
with $3.86 in 1947. 


———“SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LONGMONT, COLO., FIRM 
ABANDONS FLOUR MILLING 


LONGMONT, COLO.—The Golden 
West Milling Co. has abandoned its 
flour milling operations but will con- 
tinue in the grain business. 

V. E. Wickstrand, president of the 
company, in making the announce- 
ment, explained that the mill’s loca- 
tion made it necessary to go too far 
away to obtain milling wheat, and 











that present prices for flour are too. 


low in relation to cost of production. 
The plant had a daily capacity of 
800 sacks. 

The Golden West Milling Co. will 
continue to operate its grain eleva- 
tors and continue merchandising and 
storage of grain as in the past, Mr. 
Wickstrand said. 


——BRE*D IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LEE RALPH & SON BUYS 
HOUSTON BAG COMPANY 


HOUSTON—Lee Ralph, who has 
represented the Percy Kent Bag Co. 
in Chicago for some time, has pur- 
chased the Boldt Bag Co. here. He 
will continue to operate under the 
Boldt trade name. 

Mr. Ralph was general sales man- 
ager of the Morgan-Hamilton Bag 
Co., Nashville, until its liquidation. 
Lee Ralph, Jr., was associated with 
his father in Chicago, and will be 
sales manager of the new company. 
The Boldt Bag Co. was organized 
by E. W. Boldt in 1936. Mr. Boldt 
is retiring to his ranch near here, 
and will devote his time to his ranch- 
ing interests. 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 
eu? 


Tere Tee ee eee eee eee ee ee ey 


*Flour Mills of America, Ine. 
General Baking Co. 
General Baking Co $8 Pfd. 


General Mills, Inc., 5% Ptd 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of New apo 


Merck & Co. 
National Biscait Co. 


Pillsbury Mille, Ime. ....-.5-- ses eeeeees 


Procter & Gamble 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Regis Paper Co. 

St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 


Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd........ 


**Sterling Drug 
Sunshine Biscxits, Inc. 
United Biscuit of America ....... 
Victor Chemical Works 
Wagner Baking Co. 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 
Ward Baking Co. 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 
*Chicago stock market. 


ye asian 


General Mills, Inc., 56%. Pid... 52.... 





High Low Close Close 
Jan. 29, Feb. 4, 
1948-19 1949 1949 
weno 434 27% 265% 
en ates 42% 26 27% 26% 
su.3 tp 98 73 he pe 80% 
yim ver 43 33% 38% 3834 
ash dace 107% 9444 thane 102% 
eee 34% 24 eres 
is vate 445% 37% 40% 40% 
tes 17% 10% vee 13% 
eae 8 92% 84% ve 88 
ore 66%, 56% 60% 62 
Sane 25% 21 na ee 24% 
oe ier ell 50% 32% 418% 481%, 
aD acd 108% 90 ‘¥en 105% 
Saree 06% 97 104% 
Se 16% 10% es 12 
PyESBe 11% 8% 10% 10% 
a eaithe 163% 146 bites 163% 
hee 42% 34 41% 41 
ie tte 53 40% 50% 51 
—" 108 97 vous 104 
Siti 128% 118% 125% 
isis 120 91 110% 
140 133 142 
apr 4 35% 30% sale 30% 
we ate h% 44% sista 60% 
ae A 33 26% 32% 32% 
TE 345% 30 mn: 30 
omies 715% 62u% 645% 65 
bine Via 33 25 26% 27% 
bs tts 79 91% 
sche 98% 89 “phe 944, 
bso 13% 8 8% 8 
Tee. 91% 79 ehe% 85 
hate 29% 18 18 18% 
Reeis 91% 79% 841, 
yr” 32% 37% 37 
weaste 34% 39 
19 20% 20% 
32% 3514 
9% 
1% erate 3% 
ies 10% 14% 4 
31, 93% 


ol 
**Winthrop-Stearns is a subsidiary of Sterling ‘Drug. 








Some Recovery from January Lows 


Seen for Wheat; Feed Grains Easy 


Some recovery from late January 
declines, followed by steady to slight- 
ly lower prices, appears probable in 
the wheat market during February, 
economists of Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, believe. At least partial 
recovery is expected from the sharp 
break of late January, but conditions 
which have been instrumental in the 
weakness that has prevailed since 
early December are expected to con- 
tinue. However, greater resistance is 
expected to further declines below the 
support rate. Stocks of U.S. wheat 
Jan. 1 were reported to be 857 million 
bushels. This is 62 million more than 
a year earlier and the third largest 
on record for that date. Statistically, 
this supply is ample for domestic 
needs, anticipated exports and carry- 
over. 

With a record acreage seeded to 
winter wheat, which is reported to 
be in a favorable condition, any in- 
fluence that the now dormant crop 
may have upon prices during this 
month probably will be price depress- 
ing, unless severe weather threatens 
winter killing. The rate of export 
purchasing was reduced considerably 
during the past month as emphasis 
was shifted to the exporting of corn. 
Total grain exports are up to virtual 
capacity of shipping facilities, so that 
substantial increases in wheat exports 
are unlikely in the near future. How- 
ever, it is probable that govern- 
mental purchasing of flour for ex- 
port, which has been light since No- 
vember, will be increased. 

While apparently overshadowed by 
price depressing influences at this 
time, two principal price strengthen- 
ing factors are the support program 
and the possibility of a later tight- 
ness in free market supplies, due to 
the large quantity of wheat tied up 
under government loans. Market ac- 
tion at this time discounts to some 
extent the probability of the latter 
becoming a major consideration. 


Steady to slightly lower feed grain 
prices are probable during February. 
The weight of large feed grain sup- 
plies, a general weakness in farm 
commodity prices (especially live- 
stock prices) and indications of a 
decreasing need for U.S. grains in 
some importing countries are expect- 
ed to be major factors influencing 
feed grain prices. 

Stocks of corn in the U.S. Jan. 1 
were reported to be 2,612 million 
bushels. This is 68% more than a 
year earlier and the largest for that 
date in six years of comparable 
record. Stocks of other feed grains 
Jan. 1 were: oats 973 million bushels, 
the second largest of the six-year 
record; barley 230 million bushels, 
the.largest of the six-year record, 
and gtain sorghums 85 million bush- 
els, for which comparable records 
are not available prior to 1948. 

Purchasing of export corn during 
January was up substantially and this 
was instrumental in maintaining corn 
prices prior to the sharp break near 
the end of the month. Continued 
heavy purchasing is expected, but 
reports of congestion at some ports 
and recent restrictions on the ex- 
port agency’s bids indicate that fur- 
ther increases in the rate of pur- 
chasing are unlikely. 

Receipts of corn at the major mar- 
kets increased during January. Pro- 
ducers appear to be willing to sell 
at present discounts below the sup- 
port rate, but as more of the tem- 
porarily stored corn is disposed of, 
reluctance to accept these discounts 
may become more evident. The usual 
seasonal tendency toward higher 
prices is expected to result in price 
strengthening in the late winter and 
spring. 





GREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


FARM PRODUCTION 
Each man-hour of farm labor now 


means two fifths more total produc- 
tion than it did before World War II. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





H. C. Kayser, Doughnut Corpora- 
tion of America, Minneapolis, left 
early in February for a three-week 
vacation trip to New Orleans and 
Florida. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Kayser and their daughter. 


# 

W. R. Heegaard, vice president, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, left Feb. 6 for Florida, where he 
expects to stay at least a month. Mr. 
Heegaard is making satisfactory 
progress in recovering from a heart 
condition. 

¢ 

Harry Sellinger, New York flour 
jobber, with Mrs. Sellinger, is spend- 
ing several weeks in Miami. 

* 

Rudolph Vogel, export manager, 
Overseas division, New York, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., returned home Feb. 
5 after a two weeks’ trip to Minne- 
apolis and Springfield, Ill. 


Cecil A. Loombe, formerly director 
of cereal products at the British Min- 
istry of Food and now a director of 
Joseph Rank, Ltd., sailed for the U.S. 
on the Queen Mary Feb. 4. The visit 
was originally scheduled for Novem- 
ber, 1948, but the strike of the crew 
of the Queen Elizabeth caused a 
change of plan. 


George M. Anderson, chief engi- 
neer of Henry Simon, Ltd., Cheadle 
Heath, Stockport, England, has been 
made a director of the company. As- 
sociated with the Simon organization 
for 46 years, Mr. Anderson has 
planned flour mills in all parts of the 
world. He visited Canada last year 
in connection with the work done by 
his company on the Renown Mill at 
Calgary. Joining Mr. Anderson as 
new appointees to the board are 
G. H. Sugden, technical manager, and 
C.. H. Wooll, commercial director. 
Both“have distinguished war records, 
Mr.’ Wooll receiving, among other 
decorations, the U.S. Bronze Star 
for his share in making the port of 
Antwerp available for allied use. 


A recent visitor to the London of- 
fice of The Northwestern Miller was 
J. J. Rouma, Rouma & Co., advertis- 
ing agency, Amsterdam, Holland. 

a 


A. E. Fairney, sales manager, east- 
ern division, Commander - Larabee 
Milling Co., was a New York trade 
visitor during the week ending Feb. 5. 

? 

Miss Phyllis M. Callahan, general 
sales manager, George Urban Milling 
Co., Buffalo, called at the offices of 
E. S. Thompson, who represents the 
mill in the New York metropolitan 
area, last week. 

* 


Last week was a busy one for staff 
members of the Millers National Fed- 
eration. Herman Steen, vice presi- 
dent, was in Kansas City Feb. 3; 
Herman Fakler, vice president, at 
Washington, was in Chicago Jan. 31, 
Feb. 1-2 in connection with the fed- 
eration’s executive committee meet- 
ing Feb. 1; Hill Clark, treasurer, was 
in Columbus Feb. 2; Lloyd Elling- 
wood, director of the Millers’ Long 





K.C. CLUB DIRECTORATE—Members of the 1949 board of directors 
of the Midwest Bakers Allied Club who were present at the annual 
meeting in Kansas City Jan. 24 are shown above. Left to right are 
George Buford, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; Walter J. Kucken- 
becker, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Kansas City; Edward Tegler, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Kansas City; Martin E. Newell, The Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City; William Stoneman, Jr., the Paniplus Co., Kansas 
City; B. H. Trout, Trout’s Bakery, Boonville, Mo.; E. W. Jones, Mein- 
rath Brokerage Co., Inc., Kansas City, and Nolan Junge, Junge Bread 


Co., Joplin, Mo. 





Range Program, spent Feb. 3-4 in 
Minneapolis on business pertaining 
to the long range program, and Mrs. 
Clara Gebhard Snyder, director of the 
Wheat Flour Institute, gave a baking 
demonstration Feb. 2 at the annual 
Farm and Home Week at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. She was assisted by 
Miss Helen Rodgers, east central field 
staff representative. 

7 


W. G. Kelly, regional sales man- 
ager for the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, is heading 
a campaign to raise $12,000 in Hutch- 
inson for the Infantile Paralysis Fund. 

& 


W. H. Skidmore, general sales man- 
ager for the Yukon (Okla.) Grain & 
Mill Co., has returned from a trip 
in the southeastern states. 

¥ 


Fred F. Burns, president and gen- 


eral manager, Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, has been confined 
to his home as a result of injuries 
received from a fall upon the ice. He 
is making good recovery and will 
soon be back at his desk. 

a 

Harry L. Stover, Custer City, presi- 
dent of the Packard Milling Co., was 
a recent visitor at the Oklahoma City 
headquarters of the Oklahoma Mill- 
ers Assn. 

* 

Henry Z. Urban, treasurer, George 
Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, has been 
elected director for three years of 
the Yale Association of Western New 
York. 

® 

Jack Hope, brother of film and radio 
star Bob Hope, and advance man for 
the Hope March of Dimes show, said 
that a hillbilly routine he saw recently 
in Louisville was “the funniest act 








MILLERS GET TOGETHER—A group of millers and a flour jobber 
who attended the National Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. meeting at 
Miami Beach, Fla., Jan. 23-25, are shown during a moment of relaxation. 
They are (clockwise around the table, starting at the left): William 
M. Steinke, King Midas Flour Mills; Jesse Stewart, Pittsburgh flour 
jobber; R. M. Stangler, North Dakota Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks; 
Arthur W. Quiggle, H. H. King Flour Mills Co., and Thomas L. Brown, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis. 





in the world.” The sensational per- 
former was Rogers C. B. Morton, 
president and director, Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Inc., Louisville. 

ia] 


Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board of General Mills, Inc., is the 
subject of a full-page article, part of 
a “Worth Knowing” series, in the 
February issue of Kiplinger maga- 
zine. The article cites the General 
Mills plan of scheduling informal 
meetings throughout the nation. 


o 

Floyd H. Bateman, general sales 
manager for the Shawnee (Okla.) 
Milling Co., has returned from a 
trade trip in Georgia and the Caro- 
linas. 

cd 

Frank J, White recently resigned 
from his position as general superin- 
tendent and plant manager of Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, to devote 
his time to design, development and 
research in manufacturing and mate- 
rials *handling on a consulting basis. 

* 

M. D. King, president, M. D. King 
Milling Co., Pittsfield, Ill., was a-re- 
cent visitor to Atlanta, where he 
called on the trade and his local bro- 
ker. Mr. King also made a trip to 
Augusta, Ga. 

@ 


L. E. McCown, vice president and 
sales manager, Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, was a recent At- 
lanta visitor. 


Lewis J. Schutts, sales manager, 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills, Dallas, Texas, 
spent several days in Atlanta with 
H. C. Hett, manager of the Atlanta 
divisional office, Morten Milling Co., 
and W. B. Lovvorn, representative 
with headquarters in Columbia, S. C. 

e 

Albert H. Roedersheimer, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Atlanta, is taking a 20- 
week course in baking at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking School in 
Chicago. 


Miss Madge Riddle, secretary to 
Win P. Craig, sales manager for the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., At- 
lanta, was married recently to M-Sgt. 
Frank Alexander, Elberton, Ga. 

* 


J. T. Bennett, bulk flour division, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., headquarters At- 
lanta, is calling on the trade in 
Florida. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PACIFIC SMUT CONTROL ' 
MEN HEAR ’48 SURVEY 


PORTLAND—At a recent meeting 
here of the Pacific Northwest Smut 
Control Committee smut surveys of 
the 1948 crop were presented by the 
Pacific Coast headquarters of the 
Grain Branch, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, and the Pacific 
Northwest Grain Dealers Assn. 

Copies of the report were sent to 
various agencies and growers’ organ- 
izations in this area for use in plan- 
ning combative measures. The sur- 
vey was compiled from sample in- 
spection certificates as well as from 
personal surveys of the smut areas. 
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6.4 Million Bushels 
Soybeans, 1.1 Million 
Flax Under Loans 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced Feb. 1 that 6,411,680 bu. of 
1948-crop soybeans and 1,186,351 bu. 
of 1948-crop flaxseed were placed 
under Commodity Credit Corp. price 
support loans through Dec. 31, 1948. 
In addition, price support purchase 
agreements as of that date covered 
4,065,410 bu. of soybeans and 2,478,- 
772 bu. flaxseed. 

The accompanying tables show the 
distribution of loans and purchase 
agreements by states through Dec. 
31, 1948, as well as the breakdown 
of loan commodities into warehouse 
and farm storage loans. 


1948 FLAXSEED UNDER PRICE 
SUPPORT PROGRAMS 








-———Under Loan Und. Pur. 

State— W’h’se Farm Total Agreem’'t 
ame | 

Cal. >. wee ,932 932 800 
Idaho .. 941 Mm 1 yee 
Iowa ... 3,240 8,660 11,900 25,679 
Kansas 230 230 1,810 
Minn. .. 197, 594 84,890 282,484 604,345 
Mont. 16,958 70,886 87,844 41,425 
Neb. ‘ owas 1,830 
Mud xe 187, 514 231,370 418, $84 i, at +4 
Oregon . 61 54 
SR ss 200, sii 168,413 369, 534 ann, 198 
Wash, . 94 cece 941 
Wisc. 427 427 1,950 
Wyo. 2,323 eees 2,323 2,395 
U.S. . 610,482 675,869 1,186,351 2,478,772 


1948 SOYBEANS UNDER PRICE 
SUPPORT PROGRAMS 








Under Loan Und. Pur. 

State— W'h'se Farm Total Agreem’'t 
(Bushels) 

Ark. 750 750 9,500 
Del. od gee 403 403 osha 
Th. . a ere 501,490 983,080 1,536,056 
Ind. ,246 127,632 157,878 222,222 
Iowa ..2, sis, 078 ao 3,734,778 1,524,308 
Kansas 17,561 17,561 5,439 
Ky. .. 1,848 1,848 eves 
Mich. Saad 1,034 1,034 3,550 
Minn. .. 477,445 379,078 856,523 570,643 
Miss. 12,886 ioe 12,886 ston 
Mo. .... 376,765 153,182 529,947 103,975 
Neb. 6,650 7,053 13,703 7,636 
N. Car. da ee 1,045 1,045 ond « 
N. D. 4,485 6,639 11,124 13,238 
Ohio 15,712 42,468 58,180 55,690 
Okla. $6 vic 592 592 ede 
8. Car aD 60 6,098 6,098 Ter 
8. D. 2,923 19,594 22,517 13,153 
Tenn. wads 1,733 1,733 éee0 
U. S. ..3,926,780 2,484,900 6,411,680 4,065,410 








DEATHS 


Dr. Vincent H. Morris, 50, research 
worker for the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station in Wooster, Ohio, 
for nearly 30 years, died Jan. 17 of a 
heart ailment. He was in the chemis- 
try department, becoming senior 
chemist in the federal soft wheat 
research laboratory in 1939, and was 
a member of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists. His widow, 
a son and daughter survive. 


Mrs. John K. Durst, Decatur, Ga., 
died in a hospital in Atlanta Feb. 1 
after a 10-week illness. Mrs. Durst 
was the wife of John K. Durst, who, 
until his resignation several years 
ago, was southern representative for 
the Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, for about 15 years. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF 





Ltlrfre—— 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 


Points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 

comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Jan. Jan. Jan. Feb. 
15 22 29 5 


Four mills .. 25,624 23,743 29,626 *24,694 


*Three mills. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Stocks of Durum 
Above Year Ago; 
Grindings Decline 


MINNEAPOLIS — Durum wheat 
stocks of 41,866,000 bu. were on hand 
in the U.S. Jan. 1, 1949, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture states in the 
semi-annual durum report. These 
stocks, while considerably larger than 
the Jan. 1 stocks of recent years, are 
smaller than the record supplies of 
1942 and 1943. The stocks at the 
first of the year were held in the fol- 
lowing positions: on farms, 25,888,000 
bu.; in country elevators, 8,066,000 
bu.; commercial stocks, 3,778,000 bu., 
and at merchant mills, 4,134,000 bu. 


No official data are available cov- 
ering the quantity of durum wheat 
under loan and purchase agreements. 
However, according to trade esti- 
mates, some 15 million bushels are 
impounded under government pro- 
grams. This estimate is largely based 
on country reports and on the as- 
sumption that the quantity of durum 
under loan bears the same ratio to all 
wheat under loan in the durum pro- 
ducing area as does the durum pro- 
duction to the production of all 
wheat. 


The relatively large 1948 crop of 
45,520,000 bu., together with a carry- 
over of 10,038,000 bu., provided 55,- 
558,000 bu. for the 1948-49 season, 
the largest available supply since 
1943-44, Mill grindings declined dur- 
ing the first half of the season, re- 
flecting smaller exports of durum pro- 
ducts and less active domestic de- 
mand. Mill grindings during July- 
December, 1948, amounted to 11,- 
452,000 bu., compared with 13,997,000 
bu. for the corresponding period the 
year before. Feed and other uses ac- 
counted for 1,283,000 bu., and 957,000 
bu. were exported, making a total 
disappearance for the six-month. pe- 
riod of 13,692,000 bu., compared with 
20,390,000 bu. for a comparable six- 
month period the year before. 

From a milling standpoint, the qual- 
ity of the 1948 durum crop was not 
as good as that produced in 1946 
and 1947. Protein and test weight 
were satisfactory, but most of the 
milling durum contained black point 
damage in varying degrees. While not 
severe enough in many cases to be 
a grading factor, it caused specks to 
appear in the semolina produced. Of 
the total acreage of durum wheat 
planted in North Dakota in 1948, 
about 90% was planted with amber 
durum and 10% with red durum. 
This represented a slight decrease 
in the proportion of amber durum 
compared with 1947. 


The following distribution of types 
were shown by carlot inspections of 
durum wheat at Minneapolis for the 
period September through December, 
1948: 59% of the receipts graded 
hard amber durum, 18% amber du- 
rum, 12% durum, 9% red durum and 
1% each amber mixed durum and 
mixed durum. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. REGIS PAPER CO. 
OPENS HOUSTON OFFICE 


NEW YORK—The multiwall bag 
division of St. Regis Paper Co. has 
announced establishment of an office 
at Houston, Texas, to assume the 
functions of the Dallas, Texas, office 
which has been closed. The Hous- 
ton office will be supervised by V. C. 
Douglas in Chicago. 
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Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 1Ib.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 1b.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Bow iteey CRT ahs hs ois 5 4 sings 3 a $...@6.95 $...@6.20 $...@... $...@... $7.15@7.25 
Spring top patent ............5... 5.55@6.67 ae ee nee ve « Pre Me ve fae 
Spring high gluten .............. ‘ : & 5.70@5.90 ...@... ...@... 6.00@6.05 
Pt a NA cr ies i 5.45 @5.65 Pr ee «+. @5.50 =e Eee 
Spring standard ........eesseeeee ciseeas 5.35 @5.55 oboe vce -+»@5.40 5.70@5.75 
Spring first clear .......65..ce08 6.00@5.23 5.00@5.50 Ti ey ~--@5.20 5.60@5.65 
Hard winter family ............ See +++-@... 5.95@6.40 -.-@6.65 cee wee 
Hard winter short .............. 5.33@5.65 i ee 5.10 @5.30 «+ -@5.30 aa Pe 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.23 @5.50 sue @ae 5.05 @5.25 «+-@5.20 5.85@5.90 
Hard winter first clear ......... ++. @4.75 --@.. 3.85@3.95 ...@4.65 6. “et > 60 
Soft winter family ..........+..+. es ee oo eon re ae -»-@6.15 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.15 @6.65 --@... 6.35@650 ...@... 5. ié@s. 70 
Soft winter standard ........... 5.20@6.40 ve@ ces ee cco eee 
Soft winter straight ............. rer, AS --@... 65.06@5.15 ...@5.26 5. soos. 60 
Soft winter first clear .......... 5.50 @5.55 --@... o++@... --@4.65 4.75@4.80 
Rye. flour, white .......ssseeeeee 4.30@ 4.40 --@4.00 --@.. --@4.70 +» @5.05 
Rye flour, dark ... 3.05 @3.80 --@3.50 ~°@.. «-@4,00 @3.75 
Durum, gran., bulk *5.46 @5.66 -.@5.40 «wD ies OT oe @5.74 
*Plus 25¢ cottons. 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring familly ...sccccescccevcves $...@7.25 $6.75@6.95 $...@... $6.83@6.94 $...@... 
Spring high glutén ...........4.. 6. 16@6. 35 6.30@6.40 6.10@6.25 6.14@6.39 | 6.05@6.30 
BOTING GHEE 2. ccsecrivecvcvvccves 6.00@6.10 5.90@6.00 5.93@6.19 5.85@6.05 
Spring standard .......--se+eeees 5. tee 00 5.90@6.00 5.75@5.90 5.83@6.09 5.65@5.85 
Spring first clear .....-....e++5% 5.40@5.70 5.70@5.80 56.50@5.70 6.43@5.71 5.70@5.80 
Hard winter family ...........++. Pe 0 se Tolae ot ees o.-@ ... 6.10@7.20 
Hard winter short ..........+++- 5.80@6.05 5.80@5.90 5.80@6.00 5.60@5.69 5.50@5.95 
Hard winter standard .......... ae) gees 5.70@5.80 5.60@5.80 5.50@5.59 5§.40@5.80 
Hard winter first clear ......... -@. -@.. re eee ooo 6 4.60@5.20 
Soft winter family ............. o@ s'cc -@ ..- 7.26@7.30 -@. igs Lhe 
Soft winter straight ...........++. 5. 505.8 85 .@ 5.60 @6.00 ue e ee rit 
Soft winter standard ............ -@. 5.30@5. 50 ote @ csc Jv ice ‘@ bie 
Soft winter first clear .......... -@. 1 ++@ wus -@.. 4.60@4.90 
Rye flour, white .......seseeeeees 4.40@4.60 4.75 @ 4.85 --@... 4.49@4.65 5.25@5.45 
Rye flour, dark ....----seeeeeees Ye Fre coe ®@ one -@.. 3.49@3.95 3.25@3.45 
Durum, gran., bulk ........++5- 6.02 @6.07 @ co» -@. - @5.89 -@. 
Seattle Los Angeles Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ...... $...@6.80 $...@... Spring top patent{.. . -@8.60 $...@9.25 
ee CFPC oes Pe op °@ aie Spring second patent{ > 10 ...@8.76 
Bakery grades ...... .. @6.06 cee <be Spring first clearf... BQO svc ode 
Vy eS eee or -@5.52 AD case Spring exports§ ‘@14. eee foe 
Ontario soft winterst -@10.00 ...@.. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


tSecondhand jutes. 98-Ib. 


cottons. §280 lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago mee core pee! City 
Spring bran ....... $46.00@ 46.50 $....@43.56 
Hard winter bran .. oe oe GH verte s@ cscs “a PM 00 
Soft winter bran ee ee 0 fF aes A Myth 
Standard midds.* 45.50@ 46.00 ..-@43. 00 -@ 
Flour midds.¢t ..... 46.00 @ 46.50 .. @49.50 43. 00@ 43. 50 
Red dog .......++. 48.50@50.00 --@51,00 ~@... 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Spring bran ....... $51.00@51.50 $58.00@59.00 $....@57.00 
Soft winter bran .. ee eee er, FREE oi > ob 
Standard midds.* 50.00 @ 50.50 57.00@ 58.00 - @56. 00 
Flour midds,f ..... 56.50@57.00 er. Ler --@ 
TOG GER tccscoseve 56.00@57.00 59.00 @60.00 -@ 63.00 
ane bran Shorts 
TOTORte ..cvcccccce $....@58.00 $....@60.00 
qWinnipeg ......... - @52.25 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


49.25 
{Fort William basis, 


St. Louis Ft. Worth 
ere eee Oi cceMctse 
.@ er Pe 
44. 715 @45. 15 49. 00@60. 00 
7a cchs 
45. 154 46.75 52. eos. 00 
5 were pores 
Pittsburgh Atlanta 
esta? ‘eh A. Je 
awake 53.00@54.00 
sisopes.as AY? eee 
56.00 @57.80 54.00@55.00 
57.00@58.80 oP ceos 
Middlings 
$....@64.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade in bushels (000's omitted) on Jan. 


29, and corresponding date of a year ago: 





c—Wheat—7,_ -—Corn——, -—-Oats—. -—Rye—»>r. --Barley— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Baltimore ....+-++«4+% 2,184 2,508 4,207 639 726 628 539 80 183 6 
TOO: is 60k S40 oe 0 We 669 618 311 oe ee ** oe ee oa oe 
po | eS ae errs | 2,463 5,785 4,858 402 2,036 359 180 81 302 863 
BIG cicewsverer 892 2,522 778 ee ee oe ee e° oe ee 
ret ere 2,167 3,905 9,678 4,668 728 1,233 866 118 594 442 
ee Pee Se 12,855 7,785 8,405 76 «1,151 671 43 70 897 1,683 
BC, WOTt wasccccens 6,708 7,535 135 144 215 261 ‘8 oe 18 17 
Galveston ............ 3,329 2,943 137 o° ee se e3 32 ¢° as 
Hutchinson .......... 11,489 11,849 és os os es 22 7 2 
Indianapolis ......... 908 1,500 1,303 1,661 205 118 37 18 ae Pr 
Kansas City ......... 29,333 25,154 2,126 1,308 164 202 305 82 90 163 
Milwaukee .........+. 372 753 oe 56 39 ee -« 8,322 6,371 
Minneapolis .......... 5,273 2,954 4,368 1,005 1,534 2,833 1,549 2,420 6,634 10,686 
New Orleans ......... 600 330 811 18 4 11 ee 3 ee ow 
| ears 1,351 1,698 90 13 5 12 oe 1 2 = 
MES. “bb beso debctcos 14,544 4,611 2,876 1,912 193 $21 57 340 110 282 
i. URE CL 302 sé 547 559 ee ee o° 2 es 40 
Philadelphia ......... 1,696 2,462 1,655 39 555 111 43 46 224 30 
Stouts Cay «.... sence 1,059 24 668 470 169 110 11 2 76 1 
GE. TOWOPM 2 voce ceisee 5,173 3,603 1,039 691 324 783 1 5 20 89 
Pe, AG 010 o¢ dn taite 3,165 3,047 2,440 1,730 350 228 14 es 23 10 
WURENNNRES > Sn 0.0 0b waives de 6,901 6,200 a : 26 te os 7 
Dota 6 so.0ws secs 113,433 96,824 47,085 15,235 8,416 8,446 3,675 3,307 11,497 19,690 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
-~Minneapolis—, Chicag -—Kansas City—— 
May July May July Sept. Dec. May July Sept 
Janmtary 31 oi... ese cdece 211% 206% 219% 204% 205% 207% 206% 194% 195% 
Dee. 53 sf oes tas 210% 204 217% 202% 202% 204% 205 192% 193% 
Pebruary 2 .......22+-.% 208 201% 215% 199% 200% 200% 203% 190% 191 
WOES. fb. 2 icia cece via 209% 202% 17 201% 202% 203% 205% 192 192% 
February 4 ......-650+- 209% 201 217% 199 199% 200% 205% 190% 191% 
Pemenny 6 ovecsysttsne 209% 201 218 199% 200% 201% 206% 190% 191 
r--CORN~ - RYE- .c -OATS—————. 
Winnipeg Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July May July 
Jan, 31 140% 141% 157 oes 41% 139 146% rr 710% 67% 65% 62% 
Feb. 1 137% 138% 150% 133% 132 140% 69% 65% 64% 61% 
Feb. 2 135% 135% 143% 127 125% 134 68 64 62% 60% 
Feb. 3 134 134 141% 129% 128% 133% 68% 64% 63% 60% 
Feb. 4 127% 126% 135 120% 119% 129 67% 63% 62% 60% 
Feb. 56 . 127% 127 130% ° 119% 118% 124 eves 67% 63% 62% 69% 
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Ray C. Woods Again 
Heads Philadelphia 
Flour Distributors 


PHILADELPHIA—Ray C. Woods 
of William Penn Flour Mills was re- 
elected president of the Philadelphia 
Association of Flour Distributors at 
the February meeting of the group 
last week in the Jefferson Room of 
the State House Restaurant. 

Mr. Woods told the representative 
audience that his second term as its 
leader would be devoted to improving 
the standards of the industry and 
tackling the problems encountered 
by members in their daily conduct of 
business. He said particular attention 
is to be given to the credit situation, 
which the speaker diagnosed as “not 
getting any better.” Members were 
asked for suggestions as to how the 
problem can best be met. Meanwhile, 
a study is being made of the credit 
setups now operative in other cities. 

Other officers reelected were Mor- 
ris Kutner, vice president; Samuel 
Regalbuto, treasurer, and James R. 
Affleck, representative to the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors. Edward Oescher, Jr., was named 
secretary to succeed Ellis R. Blum- 
berg. 

The new board of directors consists 
of Mr. Blumberg, Ben Price, Joseph 
Carroll, Margaret Llewellyn Harbach, 
Al Ricci and Don Drake. 

After all business was transacted, 
the group witnessed the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co.’s color motion picture, 
with sound, entitled ‘Magazine 
Magic.” This reviewed the develop- 
ment of the Saturday Evening Post 
and showed how the five Curtis pub- 
lications are produced at the rate of 
a million copies every 24 hours. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ICC SCHEDULES HEARINGS 
ON RAIL RATE INCREASE 


WASHINGTON — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has scheduled 
a series of hearings for March and 
April at which the railroads may pe- 
tition for the permanent 13% freight 
rate increase. Two meetings, at Okla- 
homa City and Salt Lake City, were 
originally’ scheduled to be held in 
March, but have been advanced to 
April 4. 

The ICC authorized the railroads 
Jan. 3 to increase freight rates as 
an emergency interim increase of 6% 
of the freight charges within eastern 
and southern territories, 5% within 
western trunk line zone 1 territory, 
4% within the balance of western 
territory and 5% interterritorially, 
between eastern and southern and 
western trunk line zone 1 territory 
on the one hand and western terri- 
tory on the other. These temporary 
increases became effective Jan. 11. 

A general hearing on the perma- 
nent increase will be held at Wash- 
ington March 1. Following the Wash- 
ington hearing, regional hearings wil! 
be held at Chicago, March 14, Salt 
Lake City, April 4, Montgomery, Ala., 
March 20, Oklahoma City, April 4, 
and San Francisco, March 28. 


———=—SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROPOSES HIGHER CHARGES 

BUFFALO—Assemblyman John R. 
Pillion, ‘Lackawanna, has presented a 
bill to the New York State Legisla- 
ture under which the present maxi- 
mum 1%%¢ bu. elevator charge by 
the Buffalo grain elevators would be 
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raised to 1.875¢ bu. for all grains 
except flax and to 2.25¢ bu. for flax, 
which would equal the level allowed 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. for 
handling federal grains. The maxi- 
mum is controlled by state law and 
has been a point of contention with 
the Buffalo grain trade, which con- 
tends that the state’s elevator at 
Oswego, aided by state-provided op- 
erating funds, has forced some Buf- 
falo elevators to close down because 
of inability to compete. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
NETS $22,713,736 


1948 Profit Compares with $22,902,126 
for 1947 


NEW YORK—Net profit of the 
National Biscuit Co. for the year 
1948 was $22,713,736, after taxes and 
all charges, but including an extraor- 








.dinary income of $1,400,000, .accord- 


ing to a recent report. 

The profit, realized on gross sales 
of $296,250,431, is equivalent to $3.33 
a share on the 6,289,448 shares. of 
common stock outstanding. It com- 
pares with the net profit for 1947 of 
$22,902,126, or $3.36 a share, after 
all charges but before a $6,000,000 
reserve for high cost plant additions. 
After deducting this reserve, the bal- 
ance transferred to surplus in that 
year was $16,902,126, or $2.41 a com- 
mon share. Sales for 1947 amounted 
to $263,893,659. 

For the final quarter of last year 
the company had a net profit of $7,- 
619,661 including $1,440,000 extraor- 
dinary income, equal to $1.14 a share 
including 25¢ a share realized on the 
extraordinary profit. Net profit for 
the December quarter of 1947 was 
$5,704,885, or 84¢ a share. Sales for 
the last three months of 1948 were 
$78,753,279, against $69,792,414 for 
the similar quarter of the previous 
year. 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$250,000 ELEVATOR FIRE 


COLBY, KANSAS—Fire of unde- 
termined origin destroyed the Derby 





“Grain Co. elevator here early Feb. 4, 


with a loss estimated at $250,000. At 
the time of the fire the elevator 
contained 50,000 bu. wheat and large 
stocks of sacked feed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. R. RHAMSTINE A DIRECTOR 


NEW YORK—John R. Rhamstine, 
vice president of the Corn Products 
Refining Company since 1947, has 
been elected a director. He has been 
with the company since 1934 and was 
manager of the Pekin, Ill, plant pri- 
or to his appointment as assistant to 
the president in 1946. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 














USDA ANNOUNCES POTATO 
PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will pay only a 
single price in 1949 potato price sup- 
port operations under a new pro- 
cedure designed to encourage the 
movement of more top grade po- 
tatoes into commercial channels. 

The department announced its 
price support schedule for the entire 
year and said it will make no change 
on the basis of July 1 parity as it has 
done in preceding years. 

Program details for this year’s 
price support at 60% of parity are 
worked out on the basis of the Jan. 
1 parity price, and show drastic 
reductions from last year’s high sup- 
port schedule when the guarantee 
was at 90% of parity. 





The new program calls for support 
at $1.80 per 100 Ib. for all potatoes 
that qualify as U.S. No. 2 grade 
1% in. minimum or better. The 1948 
program supported U.S. No. 1 at 
$2.92 per 100 Ib. and half that for 
No. 2 potatoes. 

Strong criticism has been received 
at the department from consumers 
in the last year because low grade 
potatoes were being sold in markets, 
while high grade potatoes were being 
used for alcohol, livestock feed and 
other commercial uses. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ELEVATOR BEING REBUILT 


WILBURTON, KANSAS — Recon- 
struction of the elevator of the Wil- 
burton (Kansas) Grain and Feed Co. 
is nearly completed. The elevator 
was blown down by a blizzard Nov. 
18. Operation of the business has been 
continuing since the storm, with the 
grain being loaded directly into box- 
cars. 











BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. Y. STRIKE AFFECTING 
BAKERIES POSTPONED 


NEW YORK—tThe proposed strike 
affecting six large wholesale bakeries 
in the New York area has been post- 
poned another week. Meanwhile, the 
Long Island City plant of the Gordon 
Baking Co., closed Feb. 1 by a truck 
drivers’ strike, is still shut down and 
there is no change in the situation. 

The strikes threatened against 
large bakers of unwrapped rye bread 
and rolls have been avoided by set- 
tlement between unions and em- 
ployers. 








BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


First B. C. Wheat 
Shipment to Egypt 


Leaves Vancouver 


VANCOUVER—The first full cargo 
of wheat ever loaded here for Egypt 
was moved late in the week on an 
Italian freighter which took 8,500 
tons. This movement extends the field 
into which grain is moving from this 
port for in addition to the regular 
clearances for the U.K., wheat is now 
moving to a number of places scat- 
tered around the world. 

About one third of the 11 million 
bushels sold to India has already gone 
and the balance will move in the next 
few months. More than half of the 
2 million bushels for Switzerland is 
now on the high seas and the end of 
the week saw a Panamanian freight- 
er clear with 8,500 tons for China. 
Original destination for this cargo, 
as well as another of 6,500 tons 
booked to be loaded later this month, 
was Shanghai, but in view of the 
Communist advances, it is expected 
that along with the 5,000 tons of 
flour bought by the Chinese mission 
the shipments will be discharged 
either at Hong Kong or Formosa. 

A start will be made in April on 
the movement of 7,500,000 bu. of 
wheat sold to South Africa by the 
Canadian Wheat Board. Many of the 
ships now coming here for full car- 
goes are of Greek or Italian registry, 
since the owners are prepared to take 
payment in sterling. 

January shipments of wheat from 
this port and New Westminster were 
7,300,000 bu., of which 6,893,000 bu. 
were loaded here and the balance at 
New Westminster. This movement 
compares with only 5,700,000 bu. 
cleared in January last season. For 
the crop year to Jan. 31 grain ship- 
ments from British Columbia have 
totaled almost 19,000,000 bu. against 
13,700,000 bu. a year ago. 





February 8, 1949 


ODTMinimumCarlot 
Order Cancelled 
for 60-Day Test 


WASHINGTON—The Office of De- 
fense Transportation general order 
18A regarding minimum carload re- 
quirements of wheat products has 
been suspended for a test period of 
60 days, according to a recent ODT 
announcement. In effect the order 
reduces the minimum carlot weight 
requirements for flour and millfeed 
from 60,000 Ib. to 40,000 Ib. 

The order is effective Feb. 14 and 
will extend to April 16, or to such 
an earlier time as ODT may desig- 
nate. The minimum was stepped up 
during the war to conserve freight 
space. 

The order probably will be welcome 
to small flour buyers since there will 
not be as great a storage problem 
with one-third less flour coming to 
them in a car and inventory con- 
trols will be simpler. Also more buy- 
ers probably will now be able, from 
a financial standpoint, to buy in car 
lots. 

On the other hand, some traffic 
experts believe that the cutback is 
coming too soon because the trade 
is still running into car shortages. 
In the Southwest some mills report 
a lack of available cars to load out 
the recent heavy influx of immediate 
directions. 

Some trade sources saw a possibili- 
ty that the 30-ton minimum might 
increase the cost per ton mile for 
railroads and give the roads another 
argument for higher rates. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROGRAM COMPLETED FOR 
COLORADO GRAIN MEETING 


DENVER—Key figures in the grain 
industry and commercial world are 
being lined up as speakers for the 
annual convention of the Colorado 
Grain Milling & Feed Dealers Assn., 
slated for the Shirley-Savoy Hotel 
here Feb. 20-22, according to Lloyd 
N. Case, association secretary. 

One of the keynote speakers will 
be Richard Uhlmann, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, who will 
address a luncheon meeting of the 
dealers. His talk will deal with the 
theme of the convention, “The Sur- 
vival of Private Enterprise.” 

Representatives of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. and other federal agen- 
cies have also been invited to ad- 
dress the gathering. The program for 
the meeting will include a clinic on 
wage and hour regulations. There 
will also be a discussion of national 
legislation relating to the grain 
trade. About 300 grain and feed men 
from Colorado and surrounding states 
are expected to attend the conven- 
tion. The Denver Grain and Feed Club 
will be hosts at a smoker for conven- 
tion delegates Feb. 20. 

The Wagner Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply Co. will entertain convention vis- 
itors at an open house at the com- 
pany’s new plant the evening of Feb. 
21. The convention will close with a 
dinner dance Feb. 22. 

BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TWO ELEVATORS BOUGHT 

LOVINGTON, ILL.—The Moultrie 
Grain Assn. has taken over the oper- 
ation of the elevators of the McBee 
Grain Co. here and at Ullrich. The 
two elevators were purchased recent- 
ly and will be run with the two al- 
ready owned at Cadwell and Wil- 
liamsburg. 
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Quota Increases 
and Cancellations 
Announced by USDA 


WASHINGTON — The following 
supplemental allocations, cancella- 
tions and changes were approved 
during the week ended Jan. 28 by the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. These are in addition to 
supplemental allocations of fats and 
oils announced by the department, 
Jan. 26 and Feb. 1. 

1. At the request of the Colombian 
government, a previous allocation of 
550,000 lb. soybean oil for commer- 
cial procurement was cancelled and 
an allocation of 880,000 lb. cotton- 
seed oil substituted. The difference 
of 330,000 lb. between the canceled 
and the new allocation was charged 
to the previously-announced alloca- 
tion to “Unspecified” —- commercial 
procurement. 

2. At the request of the Egyptian 
government, a previous (October-De- 
cember 1948) allocation for PMA pro- 
curement of 35,000 long tons of corn 
was canceled. 

3. 9,000 long tons, wheat equiva- 
lent, of wheat and flour allocated to 
the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion for use in Bizone, Germany. It is 
expected that this allocation will be 
taken in the form of wheat, to be 
supplied by PMA. : 

4, At the request of the Swiss gov- 
ernment, a previous (October-Decem- 
ber, 1948) allocation for commercial 
procurement of 27,000 long tons 
coarse grains (grain sorghums, oats 
or barley) was canceled. 

5. A previous (January - March, 
1949) allocation of 101,000 long tons, 
wheat equivalent, of wheat and flour 
to China was canceled. 

6. 70,000 long tons, wheat equiva- 
lent, of wheat and flour allocated to 
Italy wheat, PMA procurement; 
flour, commercial. 

7. 11,000 long tons of oilcake and 
oilcake meal sub-allocated to Austria 
from the previously-announced allo- 
cation to “Unspecified’”—commercial 
procurement. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AL CARDENAS TO LEAVE 
FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA 


KANSAS CITY — Al Cardenas, 
manager of the Latin American ex- 
port department of Flour Mills of 
America, Kansas City, has resigned 
effective Feb. 10, it was announced 
this week by Henry H. Cate, presi- 
dent of the company. 

Mr. Cate said that the company’s 
two export departments would be 
consolidated under the general direc- 
tion of John M. Lerche, assisted by 
Charles A. Barrows as export sales 
manager. 

Formerly the export department 
under Mr. Cardenas handled sales in 
Latin America and the other, under 
Mr. Lerche, was in charge of sales to 
Europe and other parts of the world. 
In addition, Mr. Lerche handled mill- 
feed sales and flour sales to the gov- 
ernment, the army, the navy and to 
institutions. 

The two export departments will 
now be combined under the general 
direction of Mr. Lerche, who will be 
assisted by Mr. Barrows, whose title 
will be export sales manager. Mr. 
Barrows recently was transferred to 
the Kansas City offices of the com- 
pany from the Valier & Spies Milling 
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Company at St. Louis, where he was 
in charge of sales of the grocery 
products division. 

Mr. Cardenas has not announced 
his future plans. He joined Flour 
Mills of America in 1941. Previously 
he had been export manager for the 
G. B. R. Smith Milling Co., Sherman, 
Texas, then part of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


ST. REGIS OFFICER URGES 
TECHNICAL AID TO EUROPE 


NEW YORK—K. D. Lozier, vice 
president of St. Regis Sales Corp., 
urged that the U.S. foreign relations 
policy be “implemented with an en- 
lightened policy of industrial foreign 
relations to aid economically floun- 
dering nations.” 

Mr. Lozier’s remarks were made at 
an economic conference held at Rol- 
lins College,-Winter Park, Fla. He 
asserted that if “Europe is to pull 
herself up to a level of industrial 
and agricultural stability, she must 
be helped by this country, not neces- 
sarily by outright grants of money 
and materials, but by technical assist- 
ance to show her how to make the 
best use of her natural resources, to 
attain a degree of economic stability 
that will make the world a better 
place in which to live.” 


In a mutual pooling of industrial 


knowledge and experience, Mr. Lozier : 


said, there would be much that we 
could learn from other nations. He 
cited St. Regis Paper Co. and others 
in the paper industry, itself sixth 
largest in the country, as an example 
of technical assistance of mutual 
benefits among nations, pointing out 
that many of the modern paper mak- 
ing machines stemmed from a pro- 
gram of technical interchanges such 
as St. Regis is carrying on with its 
licensees and customers in Europe 
and South America. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WFI DIRECTOR PRESENTS 
BAKING DEMONSTRATION 


CHICAGO—More than 900 women 
farm club leaders and home advisers 
saw Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, di- 
rector of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
present a lesson in “Baking Breads 
the Modern Way” at the annual 
Farm and Home Week at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Feb. 2. 

Assisted by Miss Helen Rodgers, 
east central field staff representative 
of the Institute, Mrs. Snyder demon- 
strated how to make sugar plum 
muffins ‘as an example of a quick 
bread; cheese roll-ups and cheese 
diamonds, as biscuit type bread, and 
three coffee cakes from a basic sweet 
dough. 

Many of the women in the audience 
were members of the extension staff 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture who spend a considerable part 
of their time helping farm home- 
makers in acquiring the latest tech- 
nique in cooking and baking. 

At the conclusion of her presenta- 
tion, Mrs. Snyder answered ques- 
tions pertaining to various phases of 
baking and at the same time was able 
to point out the nutritional benefits 
of breads made from enriched flour. 


——BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR COMMITTEE NAMED 

PHILADELPHIA — The Commer- 
cial Exchange reports that a group 
of five men has been named to serve 
as its flour trade committee for the 
coming year. They are: James R. 
Affleck, Joseph L. Carroll, Ellis Blum- 
berg, A. B. Dickerson and R. Newton 
Brey. 
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“MR. GENERAL MILLS” AT WORK—Shown above behind his massive 
desk on the executive floor of the Minneapolis headquarters of General 
Mills, Inc., William Moden keeps in touch with top GMI personnel via 
the row of buttons and lights installed in the desk. Mr. Moden retired 
last week after 44 years’ service with General Mills. 


“Mr. General Mills’? Retires 


* * 


* + 


Absent Only Three Weeks in 44 Years 


MINNEAPOLIS — William Moden, 
well known as “Mr. General Mills” 
to thousands of visitors to the com- 
pany’s executive offices here, retired 
Feb. 3 as information clerk of the 
company, with a record of 44 years’ 
service, 42 of them without a day of 
absence from the job. 


Mr. Moden had a bit of advice 
for the younger generation as he pre- 
pared to leave: “work hard, and live 
clean.” 


“There are more opportunities to- 
day than ever, and the wages and 
working conditions for a young man 
are good,” Mr. Moden said. “The 
important thing is to take advantage 
of the opportunity and to set a good 
example. There’s always somebody 
watching you.” 

Leslie N. Perrin, president, and 
members of the G.M.I. board of direc- 
tors presented Mr. Moden with an 
autographed picture of the board in 
session, and he also received well 
wishes from company employees who 
have seen him as a steady fixture 
with the Washburn ‘Crosby Co., and 
later General Mills, through the 
years. 

His record won from his friends 
the appellation, “Mr. General Mills,” 
and Bill Moden says he has tried to 
live up to it. 

“I'd have had a perfect service 
record for those 44 years if it weren’t 
for three weeks of sickness two years 
ago,” he recalled. “But then I guess 
that 42 years without an absence isn’t 
00, O08s:%: 0)” 

Mr. Moden, 65, recalled how in 1905 
he got a job as door attendant with 
Washburn Crosby in what is now the 
Grain Exchange Bldg. He successive- 
ly became a maintenance man, su- 
pervisor of office maintenance, and 
finally information clerk on the 
“twelfth floor” of the General Mills 
building, where top executives are 
located. 


Recalls Former 


Mr. Moden has seen company offi- 
cers come and go. He recalls his 
first office manager, B. S. Bull, as 
“a man with wonderful ability in his 


Executives 


job.” James S. Bell, father of James 
F. Bell, was a “marvelously genteel 
and refined man. He had everything 
perfect about his office.” 

John Washburn, former company 
president, was “a buddy of mine,” 
he recalled. 

During World War I Mr. Moden 
managed Howard’s Band, later the 
16th Battalion Home Guard Band. He 
taught Sunday school for several 
years and is still active in church 
work. He served as Master of the 
Exchequer for the Knights of Pythias 
for 15 years. 

“Mr. General Mills” has a lot of 
ideas about the future. With his wife, 
Jesse Mae, he intends to do a lot of 
fishing and traveling. He also plans 
to continue manufacturing and mar- 
keting a furniture polish he devel- 
oped several years ago. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. A. TEETER RETIRES 

FROM CHAS. PFIZER & CO. 

NEW YORK—tThe (retirement of 
A. A. Teeter as vice president has 
been announced by Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc. Mr. Teeter’s retirement be- 
came effective Jan. 1 after 34 years 
with the Pfizer organization. 

He started working for the com- 
pany in its New York sales office in 
1915. In 1919 he started traveling 
for the company and in 1922 he was 
put in charge of sales in the New 
York office. He was elected to the 
board of directors in 1928 and in 
1934 became secretary and treasur- 
er. In 1945 he was named vice presi- 
dent, a post which he held until re- 
tirement. 

———BREAD IG THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 17.63 


Bemis Bro. Bag. Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.63, as 
compared with 21.97 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 27.84, as compared with 
33.71 a year ago. 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales of all types of flour 
were very slow in the Southwest last week, 
as the irregular trend in wheat values fur- 
nished little incentive for buyers to step 
up their interest. Bakery sales were lim- 
ited to small lots, family business was 
almost entirely on an immediate basis 
and export workings were few. Even PMA, 
which has stood shy of the market for 
over two months, exhibited no interest 
in further procurement. 

Sales in the Southwest averaged only 
12% last week, compared with 43% the 
previous week and 41% a year ago. Of the 
week's sales 27% was for export. 

There was scarcely any interest shown 
by the large chain bakers during the week, 
and smaller and intermediate bakeries were 
also of the same opinion. Premiums for 
cash wheat advanced to a high point 
for the year at the same time that mill- 
feed was dipping to the year’s low. This was 
not conducive to any decline in flour prices 
and naturally buyers were not able to 
show even a normal interest in view of the 
bearish trend of futures. Most sales were 
in small lots for nearby shipment at levels 
which continued to be unfavorable to the 
sellers. 

Family orders consisted entirely of im- 
mediate shipment lots of one car size or 
on a basis of price date of shipment. A 
good share of the new business also was in 
connection with various premiums or in- 
ducements. 

The only activity on the government front 
is the buying by the army quartermaster 
of 153,000 sacks of 80% extraction flour 
Feb. 8 Bids were submitted early that 
day and the business was to be awarded 
shortly after. 


Private export business was very slow, 
consisting mostly of small lots of South 
American business, including some _ with 
Brazil the apparent destination. Extension 


of the embargo deadline for flour sales to 
that country is still not officially con- 
firmed, but information one way or an- 
other is expected ‘momentarily. 

Italy was granted a supplementary al- 
location of flour for first quarter procure- 
ment. It was reported that the Italian 
purchasing mission will be in the market 


this week for two or three cargoes, pos- 
sibly four. 

Operations continued on a quite favor- 
able basis last week in the Southwest, 


interior mills grinding at 87% of capa- 
city and Kansas City mills at 93%. Some 
cutbacks were indicated, however, due to a 
slowing down of shipping directions. Un- 
filled order balances at mills are at an 
extremely low point in the Southwest, vary- 
ing from 30 to 45 days. Replacement orders 
are slow in coming in and requests for de- 
lays in current orders are not uncommon. 

Prices are about unchanged, compared 
with the previous week. Soft wheat family 
flours have advanced 10¢ sack, while hard 
winter family grades are down 10¢. Bakery 
grades are selling on a par with the pre- 
vious week. Loss of clears values has 
been extended another 15@20¢ sack, with 
very little interest being shown, especially 
for first clears. 

Quotations, Kansas City, Feb. 7, carlots, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.10@5.30, standard patent $5.05@5.26, 
straight $5@5.25, established brands of fam- 
ily flour $5.95@6.40, first clears $3.85@3.95, 
second clears $3.70, 1% ash clears or high- 
er $3.60@3.65, soft wheat short patent 
$6.35@6.50, straight grade $5.05@5.15, cake 
flour $6.35 @6.50. 

One mill reports domestic business fair, 
five quiet, four slow, nine dull. 

Salina: Demand for flour the past week 
has been very slow with prices about 5¢ 
sack higher than this time last week. Ship- 
ping directions are only fair. 


Oklahoma City: Bad weather curtailed 
sales, which averaged only 17%, com- 
pared with 35% a week ago and 35% a 
year ago. Bookings were divided 82% to the 
family and 18% to the bakers. Operations 
averaged 70%, compared with 85% the 
previous week and 89% a year ago. Prices 
closed unchanged to 10¢ higher. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma points in 100- 
lb. cottons Feb. 5: carlots, family short 
patent $5.75@6.45, standard patent $5.60@ 
6.25; bakery, unenriched short patent $5.40 
@5.50, standard patent $5.35@5.45, straight 
grade $5.30@5.40; truck lots 35¢ higher on 
all grades. 

Texas: Flour demand is probably at as 
low an ebb as Texas mills have ever ex- 
perienced, sales last week not amounting 
over 10 to 15% of capacity and practically 
restricted to family flour. Some mills are 
shut down, others running four or five 
days a week; operations may have aver- 
aged 65% of capacity. Prices were about 
unchanged om family and bakers flour and 
10@20¢ sack lower on clears. Quotations 
Feb. 5, 100’s cottons: family flour, extra 
high patent $6.10@6.40, high patent $5.80 
@6.10; standard bakers, plain $5.45@5.60; 
clears, plain $4.50@4.60, delivered TCP. 


Omaha: Improved fiour sales were wel- 


comed here last week by a majority of 
in small lot buy- 


millers. The increase 


ing was not substantial, but it was an 
indication that business may pick up. The 
noted increase was in small family flour 
lots. Mills reported inquiry fairly dull 
and production about average five to six 
days a week. 

Prices, down 10¢ a week ago, gained 
slightly. Family flour averaged $6.10, bakery 
flour was $5.10. 

Denver: The flour market is weak. De- 
mand is quite slow, and supplies are fully 
ample to take care of existing calls. Quo- 
tations Feb. 5: bakers $5.50, family $6. 

Hutchinson: Flour business shrank to 
near the vanishing point last week with 
mills of this area. Inquiry was wholly lack- 
ing except from exporters, and that pro- 
duced no business. Domestic business was 
limited to a very few small lots. Direc- 
tions permitted 50% operation. Prices stif- 
fened 5@10¢ sack, largely due to high 
grain premiums and low feed prices. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days at near 
capacity last week. Domestic sales con- 
tinued to decline and averaged 15%, com- 
pared with 40% the previous week. No ex- 
port sales were reported. Shipping direc- 
tions ranged from poor to fair. Prices 
were unchanged to 5@10¢ sack higher, com- 
pared with preceding week. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour prices 
figure 10@20¢ sack higher than a week 
ago in the face of sharp declines in wheat 
futures. This is due to offsetting strength 
in cash wheat premiums, which has re- 
sulted in stronger prices that mills must 
pay for cash milling wheat. Declining 
millfeed values also are a contributing fac- 
tor, as the ‘credit for the offal obtained 
from the wheat ground is smaller. 

Such a situation is not conducive to very 
active new flour business, millers report, 
as many buyers watch the _ declining 
wheat futures market without taking into 
consideration the repercussions in cash 
wheat and milifeed values. As a _ result, 
last week’s sales amounted to only 35.4% 
of capacity, against 67.3% the previous 
week and 37.9% a year ago. Shipments of 
flour from mills last week represented 78% 
of capacity, against 82% the previous week. 

Bakery trade was made up almost en- 
tirely of small to medium-sized orders 
of 10,000 sacks each or less, mostly less. 
Chain bakeries inquired for flour last week, 
but withdrew their inquiries before any 
purchases were made. 

Famiily flour trade also continued to lag 
and mills announced a_ continuation of 
the 40¢ sack shipping allowance for the 
remainder of February as an inducement to 
quick shipment orders. 

Shipping directions on old bakery orders 
continue at a fair rate. Mills in Minne- 
apolis operated at 76% of capacity last 
week, against 74% the previous week and 
85% a year ago. For the entire Northwest, 
operations last week were 78% of capa- 
city, against 76% the previous week and 
81% a year ago. 

Quotations Feb. 7: standard patent $5.35 
@5.55, short patent $5.45@5.65, high glu- 
ten $5.70@5.90, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.20, first clear $5@5.50, 
second clear $4.20@4.95, whole wheat $5.30 
@5.50 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business the past week continued dull. Bak- 
ery demand for flour was slow because of 
declining wheat prices. Shipping directions 
were satisfactory. Export business was quiet. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: The flour market was quiet last 
week as lack of buyer interest continued. 
Only the usual scattered one- and two-car- 
lot sales were made for replacement pur- 
poses. Directions were fair. Family flour 
trade continued active. However, no future 
bookings were taken on, but buying was 
confined to small lots for nearby shipment 
and these sales were numerous. Directions 
were good. 

Quotations Feb. 5: spring top patent $5.55 
@5.67, standard patent $5.45@5.57, first clear 
$5@5.23; family flour $6.95; hard winter 
short patent $5.33@5.65, 95% patent $5.23@ 
5.50, first clear $4.75; soft winter short 
patent $6.15@6.65, standard patent $5.20@ 
6.40, first clear $5.50@5.55. 

St. Louis: Mills say just a moderate 
amount of new business is being done. 
Bookings are for one- and two-carlots, 
mostly for nearby wants. Buyers still lack 
confidence in present price level and prefer 
to await further developments. Demand 
for clears is very indifferent. Prices are 
steady to 10¢ bag higher. Jobbers report 
bookings light. The trade generally is tak- 
ing carlots and truck loads for their im- 
mediate wants. There is little inquiry for 
flour and shipping directions are quiet. 
Prices for hard and soft patent are steady 
to 5¢ bag higher; clears are steady. Spring 
wheat patents 5¢ bag higher, clears 56@10¢ 
bag off. 

Central states mills report bookings as 
exceedingly light. Buyers are moving cau- 
tiously. There is very little confidence in the 
present prices, consequently new business 
is light. Shipping directions are slow. Prices 
for hard and soft patents are steady to 
5¢ bag higher; clears are steady. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Feb. 5, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour top soft patent $6.15, 
ordinary $5.35; top hard $6.66, ordinary 
$6.35; bakers flour, cake $6.05, pastry $4.96, 





soft straight $5.25, soft clears $4.65; hard 
winter short patent $5.30, standard patent 
$5.20, clears $4.65; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $5.50, standard $5.40, clears $5.20, low 
protein $4.45. 


EASTERN STATES 

Baffalo: Buyers are taking on flour com- 
mitments very cautiously and buying is 
generally confined to nearby needs. First 
clears are spotty, with prices somewhat 
erratic. The present hesitation in placing 
orders of consequence for future needs in 
appreciable amounts is a continuation of 
the careful and conservative buying policy, 
particularly by bakers, since the turn of 
the year. Family flour has been in a some- 
what better demand, but there, too, the 
buyers’ attitude is on the conservative 
side. Buyers appear to be influenced by the 
weak grain market, splendid delivery serv- 
ice they have enjoyed and a belief that 
lower price levels are part of the general 
reduction predicted for all food products. 
Exports are fair. Prices show very little 
change from the previous week, some few 
items being 5@10¢ lower. 

Quotations Feb. 5, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.15@7.25, high gluten $6@6.05, 
standard $5.70@5.75, first clear $5.60@5.65; 
hard winter standard $5.85@5.90, first clear 
$5.55 @5.60; soft winter short patent $5.65 
@5.70, straight $5.50@5.60, first clear $4.75 
@ 4.80. 

New York: Occasional replacement buy- 
ing was practically the only business done 
in flour last week. Irregular wheat mar- 
kets and weakness in feed discouraged con- 
fidence in flour prices, and labor unrest 
and lessened consumer demand strength- 
ened bakers’ determination not to buy be- 
yond immediate or fairly close shipment. 
No change in this cautious policy is looked 
for. One chain baker asked for prices for 
March shipment, but his ideas were too 
low for general acceptance. The bulk of 
the spring and Kansas business was done 
at the low end of the range with slight 
discounts for immediate shipment. Cake 
business was dull except for a few lots 
of midwestern flours. . 

After several fluctuations, prices closed 
the week about on a level with the pre- 
vious week. 

Quotations Feb. 5: spring family flour 
$7.25, high glutens $6.15@6.35, standard 
patents $5.75@6, clears $5.40@5.70; south- 
western short patents $5.80@6.05, standard 
patents $5.60@5.85; high ratio cake flours 
$6.25 @6.95, soft winter straights $5.50@5.85. 

Philadelphia: The absence of confidence 
in the flour market has been accentuated 
by recent developments in grain so that 
the over-all pattern is still one of unusual 
quiet. 

Those who had expected the weakness 
of wheat to be followed by a comparable 
drop in flour values have had only disap- 
pointment thus far. An inspection of the 
general list shows it to be virtually un- 
changed from the levels of a week earlier, 
the lone variation being 5¢ sack increase 
in spring first clear. 

Mills are unable to follow fully the 
downward path of grain because of the 
weak tone displayed by millfeeds, 

Bakery operators are deferring purchases 
in the hope of enhancing supplies later at 
lower prices. 

There is little disposition to contract the 
flour when the price trend is characterized 
by easiness. Mill representatives, on the 
other hand, are cautioning that it might 
not be the best policy to defer too long, 
since prices might rebound with any rally 
in grain. 

About the only flour changing hands is 
spasmodic ordering by. operators who -need 
additional supplies to maintain production 
schedules. They are taking it on a hand-to- 
mouth basis and usually specifying immedi- 
ate delivery. 

It is anticipated that activity will re- 
main on a limited scale until the trade 
notes some degree of stability in the price 
structure and there are a few who feel 
this may occur when the government re- 
sumes larger purchases in the near future, 
as rumored. 

Quotations Feb. 5: spring family $6.75@ 
6.95, high gluten $6.30@6.40, short patent 
$6@6.10, standard $5.90@6, first clear $5.70@ 
5.80; hard winter short patent $5.80@5.90, 
standard $5.70@5.80; soft winter standard 
$5.30 @5.50. 

Pittsburgh: Flour buying continues to lag 
and both jobbers and wholesale and retail 
bakers are slow in placing orders. How- 
ever, a keen interest is shown in flour quo- 
tations, which leads mill representatives 
to predict that sales are likely to develop 
on a broader scale shortly. Pricés on Kan- 
sas hard winters fell off several cents, 
but the price reduction meant nothing in 
increased sales. Spring wheat flour prices 
advanced at the week’s close. 

Soft wheat and pastry flour also had a 
decline and some sales were made at the 
lower figures, but not enough to warrant 
the statement that sales volume had in- 
creased in other than a small amount. 
Hand-to-mouth buying was the rule Mm all 
flours. Sales are fair in clears but spotty 
in high glutens. Directions are good. Ad- 
vertising of national brands of family 
flour being run in large bold type in daily 
and weekly newspapers is bringing results 
at the retail stores: This has stimulated 
sales of family patent in these brands and 
sales are fairly large, notwithstanding the 
duliness in other lines of flour and also 
in the unadvertised family patents. Bak- 
ers in some of the large industrial areas 
of the city and tounty are showing con- 
cern over the unemployment situation in 
some industries for the past several weeks, 
but local state employment agencies state 
in a few more months this will be remedied 
by new industries coming into the county. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Feb. 
5, 100-Ib. cottons: hard winter Kansas 
bakers standard patent $5.50@5.59, medium 
patent $5.55@5.64, short patent %$5.60@ 
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5.69; spring wheat standard patent $5.33@ 
6.09, medium patent $5.88@6.14, short pat. 
ent $5.93@6.19; clears $5.43@5.71; high glu. 
tens $6.14@6.39; family flour, advertise 
brands $6.83@6.94, other brands $6.14@ 
6.39; pastry and cake flours $5.25@6.30. 

Boston: Flour quotations are slightly low- 
er again, with the continued dullness being 
the outstanding feature. Springs and hard 
winters are off 5¢ on the average, but soft 
wheat types felt the brunt ef the weak- 
ness and lost 10@25¢. 

Traders who have been on the sidelines 
for the past month felt fully justified jn 
their position after witnessing the slump 
in grain values during the week. They were 
disappointed, however, in the fact that 
flour quotations did not move correspond- 
ingly lower. This apparently stimulated their 
resistance despite the knowledge that grain 
prices are currently below support levels, 
Some leaders here feel that government 
buying and support will not be able to 
check the laws of supply and demand de- 
spite the fact that the law says. emphati- 
cally, “yes.” Traditional cautiousness a)- 
ways prevails in this territory in periods 
of unsettlement. 

Bakers report that business in sweet 
goods is just about at a standstill, with 
consumer resistance apparently insurmount. 
able. Efforts by jobbers to move supplies 
generally were unsuccessful. 

Quotations Feb. 5: spring short patents 
$5.90@6, standards $5.75@5.90, high glu- 
ten $6.10@6.25, first clears $5.50@5.70, hard 
winter short patents $5.80@6, standards 
$5.60@5.80, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.15@ 
6.40, eastern soft winter straights $5.60@6, 
high ratio $6.50@7, family $7.25@7.30 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: The severe decline in wheat 
is apparently shaking whatever confidence 
flour buyers have in purchasing on a de- 
clining market and as a result flour sales 
are dropping badly, following a _ recent 
flurry of small bookings for immediate and 
not further than 60 days. The condition of 
the market is influencing both bakers and 
jobbers to cautiousness and the business 
worked is restricted to buyers in need of 
immediate shipments. Prices are at con- 
siderable variance on similar types of 
flour, in some cases as much as 25@30¢ sack 
difference, with some millers particularly 
anxious sellers. Southwestern hard winters 
are obtaining a large percentage of the 
business, with Kansas flours a close second. 
Northern springs are showing a little ac- 
tivity, but the volume of business is small. 
Cracker and cookie bakers are showing hesi- 


tancy in booking,;»,midwestern soft flours 
and no interest at all in Pacific Coast 
flours. The baking trade apparently wel- 


comes the price decline, but is expressing 
uneasiness over the threat of keener com- 
petition among the bakers. The majority 
of the bakers have only very small unfilled 
orders and will soon be forced into the 
market to replenish depleted stocks. Ship- 
ping directions are fairly good with only 
a slight falling off. Export sales are ex- 
ceptionally quiet with some foreign claim- 
ants slow to cover January-March alloca- 
tions. Some cancellations are reported, in- 
cluding India which is using Australian 
in place of American wheat. 


Quotations Feb. 5, carlots, delivered, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall papers: hard 
winter bakery short patent $5.50@5.75, 


standard $5.25@65.45, first clear $4.85@5.10; 
spring wheat bakery short patent $5.80@ 
6, standard $5.65@5.80, first clear $5.30@ 
5.45, high gluten $6.05@6.20; soft wheat 
short patent $5.65@5.80, straight $5.05@ 
5.30, first clear $4.55@4.80, high ratio cake 
$5.95 @6.30; Pacific Coast cake $6.60@6.80, 
pastry $5.70@5.80; all rail basis. 


Atlanta: Buyers in this area are staying 
close to shore and are not at all inclined 
to make commitments. Sales are chiefly to 
meet nearby needs. Bakers are taking on 
one, two or three cars here and there, but 
do not seem interested in éxtending con- 
tracts. Larger bakers are apparently await- 
ing further market developments and do 
not deem it wise to go beyond March. 
Smaller ones are holding to the car-at-a- 
time basis. There is some anticipation that 
bakers may supplement old contracts rat/ier 
than make new ones, unless there is 4 
favorable change in current market condi- 
tions. Specifications from bakers are (air 
to only fairly good. 

Wholesale grocers are buying as they 
need flour, showing no desire to place 
bookings. There is not as much complaint 
about cutting prices from salesmen and 
jobbers. It is believed that mills have 
begun to realize that selling under the 
list price has created an unhealthy condi- 
tion. Shipping instructions from wholesale 
grocers are fair to good. 

Blenders make inquiries but are content 
to go along with old commitments or buy 
to meet requirements. Many inquiries on 
price are just to establish prices for their 
outgo from plants. Flour is moving to them 
in a fairly regular manner. 

Prices held about unchanged 
previous week. 

Quotations Feb. 5: spring high gluten 
$6.05@6.30, standard patent $5.65 @5.35, 
short patent $5.85@6.05, first clear $5.7)@ 
5.80; hard winter standard patent $5.4)@ 
5.80, short patent $5.50@5.95, first clear 
$4.60@5.20; hard winter family $6.10@7.20; 
soft wheat family $6.50@7.70; soft wheat 
first clear $4.60@4.90; pastry flour $5.65@ 
5.85; cake flour $6.60@6.85; self-rising 1°@ 
13¢ sack over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Portland: Flour bookings continue very 
light, with buyers not interested in the 
downward swing of prices the past week. 
Bakers are buying on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, cutting down wherever possible. A 
bread War, with -price cutting by chain 
stores on their=own brands, has shifted 
demand frem the smaller bakeries to thé 
larger chains with their own bread. How- 
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, the large bread bakeries are holding 
prices. Flour bookings, therefore, pre- 
@ very mixed picture, with the ten- 
sy to hold back as much as possible. 
bookings with the government have 
: to show up and mills will gradually 
pe forced on shorter operations if the 
P ment does not come into the market 
on. Mills are rapidly catching up on their 
Ga orders, with few new ones showing up. 
otations Feb. 5: high gluten $6.14, all 
tana $6, fancy hard wheat clears $5.90, 
Stem bakers $5.96, cake $6.65, pastry 
79, whole wheat 100% $5.71, graham 
35, cracked wheat $5.35. 
tle: The flour market continues ex- 
tremely quiet, domestic business being done 
on a strictly hand-to-mouth basis and buy- 
ers reluctant to do any booking forward. 
Gompetitive conditions within the. indus- 
try are said.-to be getting sharper all 
the time, and the export outlook con- 
tinues uncertain. THere were rutfiérs that 
some additional PMA-.business might be 
pooked for last half February and March 
delivery, but at the close of the week these 
were only rumors, with nothing concrete to 
substantiate them. Prices were down some- 
what on the basis of lower wheat prices. 
Family patent $6.80, bluestem $5.89, bakery 
$6.06, pastry $5.52. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Export business seems 
to be absolutely dead so far as eastern 
Ganada mills are concerned. None of them 
report anything in the way of a substan- 


tial booking. Domestic bookings, due to 
competition, are hard to get. Quotations 
Feb. 5: top patent springs for use in Can- 


ada $8.60 bbl., seconds $8.10, bakers $8, 
in 9S’s cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ added 
for cartage where used. For export to U.K., 
government regulation flour $14.50 per 280 
lb. for shipment to end of March, Halifax 
or St. John. 

No interest in winter wheat flour is being 
shown in either domestic or. export’ outlets. 
Quotations “Feb. 5: $10 bbl, secondhand 
jutes, f.0.b. Montreal. 

Some winter wheat is available, but there 
are no buyers. Quotations Feb. 5: $2.30 bu., 
f.o.b. shipping points. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was small and made up of 
small lots to Class 2 destinations, aggregat- 
ing 43,000 bbl. Domestic trade was only 
moderate. Apart from the odd slow-down, 
milis generally are operating fairly close 
to capacity, and stocks have been mov- 
ing freely. Quotations Feb. 5: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boundary 
$9.25 cottons, second patents $8.75, second 
patents to bakers $8.25. 

Vancouver: Outside of some limited busi- 
ness to the Philippine Islands, the export 
flour trade here continues in the doldrums. 
The increasing shortening of dollar credits 
throughout the normal Canadian flour buy- 
ing countries is steadily darkening the 
picture for prairie mills. 

The Philippine orders, which were for 
February and March delivery, were less 
than the amounts normally taken by that 
country. However, the’ business. brought 
small encouragement to Canadian export- 
ers, who, otherwise, have been having a 
very lean time of it. 

The reported shortage of dollars in the 
Argentine has further unsettled the whole 
South American market and only recent- 
ly bids asked from Canadian shippers by 
Peru were refused almost immediately 
after they were submitted. 

Domestic flour trade is reported a little 
improved but still below normal. Store 
Sales were only fair. Stocks in dealers’ 
hands are ample for current requirements, 
Prices are unchanged. For hard wheat 
grinds, cash car quotations. for 98’s cottons 
as of Feb. 5: first patents $9.15 with small 
lots moving at $9.65; bakers patents $8.65. 
Western pastry flour to the trade ranges 
from $9.50@9.95, while limited Ontario sup- 
plies are quoted from $13@14. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Bran prices are $5 ton lower 
than a week ago, standard midds. are off 
$4.50, flour midds. and red dog $2.50. Lack 
of demand and pressure of spot offerings 
accounted for the weakness. At the extreme 
break, values stiffened a.little, but there 
Still was not sufficient buying interest to 
absorb supplies. Quotations Feb. 7: bran 
$43.50, standard midds. $43, flour midds, 
$49.50, red dog $51 ton, Minneapolis. 

Duluth: Demand is slow, the trend lower 
and supplies are plentiful; pure bran $46, 
Standard bran $45, standard midds. $44, 
flour midds. $50.50, mixed feeds $49.50, 
red dog $51.50. 

Kansas City: The demand for millfeed in 
Kansas City is fairly good, showing some 
improvement over the previous week. Offer- 
ings are somewhat reduced, causing a firm- 
er price basis. Bran was up from the sea- 
80n's low of $40.75 ton, to $41.50@42 sacked, 
Kansas City, Feb. 7. Shorts were about tn- 
changed at $43@43.50 sacked, Kansas City. 
Mixed car trading was fair to good. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps: 
bran $49@50, gray shorts $52@53 delivered 
TCP; $4 lower on bran and $1 lower on 
Shorts compared with a week previous; Ge- 
mand is fair and offerings are moderate; 

Saling; Demand is slow with bran $4.50 
@6 ton lower and gray shorts $3.75 ton 
—. Supplies are Mery yt Quotations, 

Kansas City: bran $41@42, gray shorts 
$42.60@ 43, ™ 
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Omaha: Sliding quotations on millfeed 
resulted here last week as uncertain buyers 
hesitated before making commitments in 
hopes that prices would decline still further, 
The supply of both bran and shorts was 
plentiful. Bran sold at $42, shorts $43.50. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed exhibited a stronger 
tone toward the end of the week after sag- 
ging sharply. Demand improved somewhat 
but the chief factor in keeping warehouses 
cleared was limited output. Bran was off 
as much as $5 at one time but was only 
$4 down at the end of the week. Quota- 
tions, Kansas City basis: bran $42@42.50, 
gray shorts $43@43.50. 


Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies are 
ample. Bran $46@46.50, standard midds. 
$45.50@46, flour midds. $46@50, red dog 
$48.50@50. 

St. Louis: Demand is exceedingly dull. 
offerings are plentiful, but no interest shown 
in spot or forward shipment. Bran is $2 
off, gray shorts $1@1.50 lower. Bran is 
quoted at $44.75@45.75, gray shorts $45.75 

5. 


Baffaleo: Weakness in coarse grains and 
the recent heavy output by the flour mills 
are causing lower millfeed prices which, 
in the case of bran, dropped $3 ton from 
the previous week. The output now is about 
normal for this season, but the trade has 
switched to a very cautious purchasing 
policy and as a rule ordering just enough 
to cover nearby needs. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Buffalo: bran $51@651.50, standard midds. 
$50,@50.50, flour midds. .$56.50@57, red dog 
$56.50 @57. 

Boston: Millfeeds declined sharply in the 
Boston market this week despite limited 
pressure offerings. Trading was extremely 
dull, with the general feeling that users 
were operating on extremely low inven- 
tories. Spring bran is $3 lower while mid- 
dlings lost $3.50. Mixed feeds dipped $3, 
as did red dog, although supplies of the 
latter were not as burdensome as other 


feedstuffs. Quotations: spring bran $57, 
middlings $56, mixed feeds $57.50, red 
dog $63. 


Philadelphia: The local millfeed market 
is ‘in the grips of an easy undertone, with 
all classifications concurring in the down- 
ward thovement. However, standard midds. 
appear to be under the most pressure and 
reports in the trade say that supplies of 
this particular offal are heavier than cur- 
rent demand. Trading on the whole is quiet 
as buyers appraise the situation with an 
eye toward the opportune time to buy. The 
quotation on standard bran is $58@59, off 
$3 from the previous week, while standard 
midds. dipped $4 to $57@58, and red dog 
slipped $3 to $59@60. 

New Orleans: The continued sharp de- 
cline in millfeed prices is bringing sales 
almost to a standstill. In many cases sell- 
ers are forcing sales, with no takers. Some 
limited, business is being worked on both 
bran and shorts for quick shipment at un- 
der current. prices, but mixers and jobbers 
are displaying great cautiousness in gen- 
eral and buying only for replacement. There 
is some interest in deferred, but mills are 
unwilling to book. No export business was 
reported. Bran $51.15@52.15, shorts $52.61@ 
53.15. 

Atlanta: Demand: is slow, the trend un- 
steady and supplies are ample; wheat bran 
$53@54, gray shorts $54@55. 


Seattle: The milifeed market continued 
very tight so far as mill offerings were 
concerned, but the trade felt that the price 
was about as high as it could and should 
go, even in spite of the fact that mills 
report they are simply not grinding flour. 
With all of the grain markets, especially 
corn, on the toboggan, there was little 
buying interest. It was reported that spot 
cars’ traded as high as $58 common transit 
points, and straight February was said to be 
nominally quoted at $55. Some sellers were 
indicating $52.50@53 for March, and there 
were no April offerings. 

Portland: Mill run $55, middlings $60. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained un- 
changed during the past week, with de- 
mand holding up well and mills booked 
through March. Plants are better able to 
get grain this week, but some difficulty 
still is experienced in obtaining empty 
boxcars. Plants are working to capacity 
six days a week. Quotations: red bran and 
mill run $56, middlings $61; to Denver: 
red bran and mill run $63, middlings $68; 
to California: red bran and mill run $63.50, 
middlings $68.50, f.0.b. San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: The milifeed position 
is tight. Some easing of demand may al- 
leviate the situation a little. Quotations 
Feb. 5: bran $58, shorts $60, middlings 
$64, net cash terms, bags included,- mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill- 
feeds continues keen, and production is in- 
sufficient to meet all buying orders. Prac- 
tically all of the production in western 
Canada is moving to the eastern provinces. 
Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran $49.25, shorts $52.25; small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
only fair in spite of the record winter 
conditions which have prevailed for two 
months now. If it were not for the fact 
that some dealers have been moving sup- 
plies to farms before the roads become 
almost impassable in the spring as a re- 
sult of the heavy frost, sales would be 
very low. Offerings of prairie mills are on 
a reduced scale despite the fact that flour 
is becoming harder to sell overseas. The 
future of millfeed is expected to depend 
largely on when spring comes in the East 
with the normal heavy demand there. Prices 
are unchanged; cash car quotations: bran 
$55.80, shorts $58.80, middlings $61.30@ 
6 
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Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 16522 EB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Larrea name eeen sen Y 
FOR SALE—USED SCHMUTZ TWO-COLOR 
vertical bag printer. 20” cylinder, 22” 
bed. Inspection invited. Any reasonable 
offer considered, Allied Mills, Inc., 29th 
& B Sts., Omaha, Neb. 














FOR SALE—ONE NEW SEPARATOR — 
never used—1 ton per hour capacity, com- 
plete with built-in 3-phase electric mo- 
tor internal gearing vibrator. Made by 
Great Western Mfg. Co. Will sell cheap. 
National Processing Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas. 





FOR SALE—TWO DOUBLE STANDS AL- 


lis Chalmers collar oiling ball bearing 
roll stand A drive double roller mills. 
Also, 3 double stands of 9x24 Great West- 
ern, same specifications as the Allis- 
Chalmers rolls. J. E. Hagan, Mill Machin- 
ery Co., Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo, 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








merece oe a ee te v 
WE ARE INTERESTED TO PURCHASE 





or invest substantial capital in a going 
wholesale flour distributing company, do- 
mestic and export. Address 10049, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





New! 
Slick 


MILLERS and 
E . 
See every imper- 
fection in the 
Slicked Flour 









—————— 

Stainless Steel with Handle. First Im- 
provement in Flour Slicks in Many 
Years. Mirror Finish. Remarkable Re- 
silience. 10” long by 2%" wide. Sample 
Sent Postpaid for $1.65 with fibre base 
for Testing Flour. Best Ever. We also 
make Grain Probes—all sizes. Write 
for Folder. 


BAUM’S METAL SPECIALTIES 
1523 Wyandotte KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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EXTENSION OF EXPORT CURBS 
GETS COMMITTEES’ APPROVAL 


Senate and House Units Vote to Extend Controls for 28 
Months After Expiration March 1; Criteria 
for Removal Outlined 


WASHINGTON — The Senate 
Banking Committee Feb. 4 unani- 
mously approved a 28-month exten- 
sion of export controls which expire 
March 1. The committee also unani- 
mously approved an amendment to 
the proposed extension to allow the 
Secretary of Agriculture to recom- 
mend that export restrictions be lift- 
ed from farm commodities when they 
reach surplus levels, unless the con- 
trols are necessary to carry out U.S. 
foreign policy or for national security. 

The House Banking Committee 
Feb. 3 approved a similar extension 
through June 30, 1951, but did not 
write in the farm commodity amend- 
ment. 

Many producers have complained 
that restrictions on surplus agricul- 
ture commodities are keeping prices 
down. Commodities which witnesses 
told the Senate committee are now 
in surplus supply include most edi- 
ble fats and oils. The House and Sen- 
ate are both expected to act on ex- 
port controls this week. 

H. E. Sanford, chairman of the 
National Grain Trade Council, sub- 
mitted to the Senate committee 
spelled-out criteria by which to de- 
termine whether export of a com- 
modity should be controlled. 


Cites Changing Conditions 


In a prepared statement submitted 
to both the House and Senate com- 
mittees, Mr. Sanford said in part: 

“Inasmuch as _ representatives of 
the grain industry testified fully in 
May, 1947, on a bill to extend the 
export control law, we feel a special 
obligation to appear before your com- 
mittee at this time. The extension 
bill in 1947 was being considered by 
a sub-committee of the Senate com- 
mittee on the judiciary. I think it 
was something of ‘a disappointment 
to that sub-committee that we felt 
obliged to recommend that author- 
ity to control exports of grain be 
continued. There was a very criti- 
cal food situation prevailing all over 
the world, and we simply could not 
agree that a proper division of scarce 
food supplies could be managed un- 
der a free enterprise system of un- 
controlled exports. 

“Last summer it became apparent 
that the actual emergency was over. 
It was confidently expected that pri- 
vate exporting would be resumed. 
Nearly all of the recent legislation, 
such as the European Recovery Act 
and the bill before you, includes 


strong provisions that private trad- 
ing is to be encouraged in every prac- 
ticable way. This has not been done 
in the case of grain, however, for the 
reasoh that there are certain tech- 
nical difficulties in the matter of 





coordinating the movement to make 
the most efficient use of railroad and 
port handling facilities. We do not 
consider that those obstacles are in- 
surmountable. 

“If we believe in individual enter- 
prise as firm as we profess it, I 
think we should be able to work out 
this problem. I would point out, inci- 
dentally, something that comes as 
a surprise to most people, that the 
exports of whole grain were as large 
or larger in the crop years from 1918 
to 1922 as they have been during 
the recent postwar years. We had 
boxcar shortages in those days too, 
as bad as, or worse, than the short- 
ages now existing. Our port han- 
dling facilities for export grain are 
larger now and more efficient than 
those existing after World War I. 


No CCC Criticism 


“It is only fair to say that our in- 
dustry does not criticize the manner 
in which the Commodity Credit Corp. 
has conducted the export business. It 
has made use of private trade chan- 
nels in buying, accumulating, storing 
and shipping grain. It has allowed 
reasonable handling margins and has 
dealt impartially with the various 
segments of the industry. We think 
that during the past year in particu- 
lar, the CCC has done the best job 
in its history of buying without un- 
due disturbance to markets. It should 
be said also that there are a number 
of grain firms that have found doing 
business with the CCC easier and less 
risky than private exporting. Some 
of these people are not interested in 
any change. 

“The majority, however, have cer- 
tain grave fears about its indefinite 
continuation. They have been out of 
the export business for about eight 
years and are forgetting how todo 
it. Foreign connections cannot be 
maintained forever with no busifiess 
to handle. Experienced individuals 
are getting older, and there is no 
opportunity to bring along young 
men. They have a natural fear of 
having only a single, powerful cus- 
tomer in the form of a governmental 
agency. 

Suggests Criteria 


“It is for these reasons that we 
wish to comment on the provisions of 
this Export Control Act of 1949. We 
would hope that certain criteria, such 
as those outlined in Sections 1 and 2, 
might be made specific enough so that 
exporters can judge for themselves 
the prospects of decontrol. 

“Section 2 declares that it is the 
policy of the U.S. to use export con- 
trols to the extent necessary (a) to 
protect the domestic economy from 
the excessive drain of scarce materi- 
als and to reduce the inflationary im- 
pact of abnormal foreign demand; 
(b) to further the foreign policy of 
the U.S. and fulfill its international 
responsibilities, and (c) to exercise 
the necessary vigilance over exports 
from the standpoint of their signifi- 
cance to the national security. 

“We cannot see that any of these 
criteria apply to the grain situation 
in the U.S. just now. If it is intended 
to grant more general powers to con- 
trol exports, we think the bill should 
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set forth those provisions as clearly 
as possible. 

“In view of the large wheat acre. 
age planted this year and the attrac. 
tiveness of the price support program, 
it seems probable that, barring ex- 
tremely bad weather, the U.S. will 
produce big crops again next year, 
It is believed by most authorities that 
inevitably we will accumulate large 
surpluses. When grains come into 
surplus supply, there will again be 
competitive selling in importing coun- 
tries. We think it is in the national 
interest to make use of all elements 
in the merchandising field, both here 
and abroad, to move our farm prod- 
ucts in competition with those from 
other exporting countries. 

“The problems of shortages and 
surpluses of grain are important to 
all of our people. It is the intent of 
the grain trade to offer its services 
freely to agriculture and to the gov- 
ernment in helping solve these prob- 
lems. We hope that differences be- 
tween the various agencies of govern- 
ment, as well as differences between 
governmental agencies and private 
business, may be eliminated by spell- 
ing out more clearly the intent of 
Congress in provisions of the bill.” 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Western Canada Visible Grain Suppl; 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, | ort 
William, Ont., Jan. 27, 1949, (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 

Port Arthur .. 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 4,840 ee 265 74 
Churchill ....... 100 ee oe 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 








17,420 2,132 3,645 3,920 





WOCEES oi ices 176 e's 46 1,344 
ri BPE EL 22,536 2,132 3,955 5,388 
Year ago ..... 15,705 992 9,277 12,866 


Receipts during week ending Jan. 27 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,818 102 236 281 
Pacific seaboard. 1,496 ee 36 26 
Int., publicand 

semi-public ele- 

vators ........ 10 we 4 8 





RTE 3,324 102 276 316 
Shipments during week ending Jan. 27 
Ft. William-Port Arthur— 





ee 727 2 770 393 
Milled or 
processed ... es ee 26 49 
Pacific seaboard— 
OCeAN ..secces. 1,694 oo 6 os 
Rath sk scseess 14 és 82 13 
Other terminals* 15 sa 18 77 
Totals ........ 2,461 2 901 632 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to Jan. 27, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 95,140 10,800 388 31,065 


Pacific seaboard. - ry ee 148 192 
Churchill ....... 68 ‘ 
Other terminals* net 2 369 1,913 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to Jan. 27, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 84,374 9,463 36,731 31,434 
Pacific seaboard. 18,831 » 1,396 250 
Churchill ....... 6, 314 o* 1 
Other terminals* 359 4 412 932 
*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 


prices at Kansas City for Jan. 29 and 
Feb. 5: 

BRAN— Jan. 29 Feb. 5 
February ..... $45.00@ 45.30 $....@*40.75 
ere 43.75@ 44.25 «»-@*41.40 
BE ci viciinx 42.40@ 42.75 ~«.@*40.0 
BR Wet ccvedvs 39.50@ 40.25 38.50@ 39.0 
So iwenicis 36.25@ 37.25 -37.00@ 37. ° 
TGP is ov ovtve 33.00@ 36.00 34.560@ 36.0 

SHORTs— 

February ..... $45.60@ 46.25 $....@*42.>0 
March ........ 46.75@ 46.90 45. 20@ 46.0 
PO TS 47.00@ 47.50 -@*45.50 
BT .ddehsananes 46.50@_ 47.00 45.50@ 45.90 
Ged 6a seo te< 44.50@ 46.50 43.75@ 45.75 
GUE Seicves cde 41.50@ 45.00 42.00@ 45.5 
Sales (tons) .. 120 1,200 
*Sale. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of tle 
Chicago Board of Trade, Jan. 29, 1949, 
(000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barly 
426 


Baltimore ...... iii . 

TRGEEIO sccccaces 289 1, sv 605 306 
Afloat ........ 936 243 

Chicago ........ 267 372 
SIRT «Gorse os 502 1 

WEE. Wk c be code 107 

Milwaukee ...... 452 

EE bh As 6-0 06 
New York ...... 70 





Totals ........ 715 2,880 1,724 1,619 
Previous week .. 
Jan. 31, 1948 .... 8,062 
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Plans for Whiter Bread Cause 
Confusion Among Irish Bakers 


LONDON—White bread is the cen- 
ter of controversy in Eire. The 
scheme formulated by the govern- 
ment to meet the growing demand 
for a whiter loaf has met with oppo- 
sition from the Irish baking trade. 
Until Jan. 15, an extraction rate of 
85% was uniform throughout the 
republic, but on that date the mills 
were given permission to produce a 
proportion of 75% extraction flour, 
the amount to graduate in accord- 
ance with public demand, and selling 
at an increased price. 

The government is alleged to have 
introduced the scheme without prior 
consultation with trade representa- 
tives and several individual bakers 
in Dublin and Cork have announced 
their refusal to manufacture white 
bread on the present terms. In addi- 
tion, trade union officials are re- 
ported to be antagonistic to the 
plan and suggest that if better flour 
is available it should be used to pro- 
vide an all round improvement in the 
quality of the bread, thus enabling 
the whole of the population to bene- 
fit. One observer stated that, as a 
result of the new regulations, bread 
is now classified as a luxury article 
and availability is based upon the 
ability to pay an enhanced price. 


No Subsidy on New Loaf 


The 2-lb. loaf made from flour of 
85% extraction costs the consumer 
1l¢ and it is supported by a govern- 
ment subsidy payable out of taxation 
equivalent to 5¢ a loaf. The new 
loaf, however, does not rank for 
government subsidy and the price 
of 20¢ for the 2-lb. loaf is wholly 
payable by the consumer. : 

The basis of the bakers’ complaint 
is that they cannot afford to manu- 
facture white bread from 75% ex- 
traction flour costing them $26.20 
for 280-lb. and retail at the price 
fixed by the government. They state 
that their profit from subsidized 85% 
extraction flour, costing them $8.41 
for 280 lb. averaged 10% and they 
complain that an economic rate of 
profit cannot be attained under the 
new arrangement. 

The government reply to this stat- 
ed that flour would be made avail- 
able to the bakers at a price which 
in the opinion of the government 
would enable them to sell the whiter 
loaf at 20¢ for 2 lb. There was, it 
was pointed out, no obligation on 
anyone to bake this bread, but those 
who wished to make it available to 
their customers would have the nec- 
essary facilities provided. 

The millers, on the other hand, 
have followed the instructions of the 
government and a proportion of 75% 
extraction flour is available to meet 
any demand which may come for- 
ward. It is considered, however, that 
in view of the attitude of the bakers 
the demand will be light until the 
position has been clarified and bet- 
ter terms offered. 

The consensus is that it would 
have been preferable to allow a gen- 
eral reduction in the extraction rate 
and to increase the price in order to 
meet the government’s desire to re- 
duce the heavy subsidy on bread. 
A conservative estimate, made by an 
observer, suggested that 20% of the 
customers would require white bread, 
a forecast which, if justified by 
events, will allow a subsidy reduc- 
tion of $8 million in a year. 

Retailers of flour are also protest- 
ing that they cannot handle the 
new flour economically. The differ- 


ence between the wholesale and re- 
tail price of-flour, according to the 
government regulation, is $2.01 on a 
sack of 280 lb. The normal distribu- 
tion of flour in Eire involves the 
splitting of. the sack into 3%-Ib. 
parcels, and the retailers calculate 
that division would cost 58¢ for the 
bags, 50¢ for labor and 20¢ for trans- 
portation, a total expense to the 
storekeeper of $1.28. The profit of 


73¢ is considered to be too small for 
the trouble involved. 

Other traders have voiced concern 
at the difficulties arising from the 
necessity of duplicating plants in 
nearly every section of the industry. 

Officials of the Irish Association of 
Master Bakers are discussing the 
situation with the Department of 
Agriculture in an effort to find a 
solution to the problem, which is 
holding up the general introduction 
of white bread into Eire. 

——-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTRACT AWARDED 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Chal- 
mers & Borton, Hutchinson builders, 
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have received a contract for a 300,000 
bu. addition to the Bucklin Cooper- 
ative Exchange elevator. An early 
start is planned and it is hoped the 
new concrete bins will be ready for 
the 1949 wheat crop. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR SOLD 

HERINGTON, KANSAS — Harold 
Sigle and Emerald Wilkerson, who 
owned two elevators, one here and 
the other at White City, sold both 
properties recently. The Herington 
elevator, including a warehouse, was 
sold to L. Richard White, Riley, Kan- 
sas. 
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[DATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR,,.....GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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A cmME~Evwans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
* Since 1821 ¢ 



















yyGHRITE 
OMERICAN 


DAKY CAPACITY 
8.000 Hundredweight 
ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 Busbels 
MIXED FEED CAPACITY 
400 Tons Daily 





ao 


@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 
@ CONSISTENTLY STRONG 

@ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 

@ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 














The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 








BUHLER, KANSAS 


Southern Office 
933-35 Exchange +» Memphis, Tenn. 


CRETE, NEB. ers at elevators we own and operate. 
DIXIE LILY e ” 
A flour without an equal anywhere Sasnak Flour 
-risin: 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. AecPr <r 





Exws Mriume Co., Inman, Kan. 














KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








MADE-RITE King Milling Company 
BIG 7 High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Superior Bakery Flours Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 





Successful Millers for Fifty Years 
LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











CATTLE ON FEED SET 


NEW RECORD, USDA SAYS 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
cattle on feed for market in the US. 
Jan. 1, 1949, was 19% larger than a 
year ago and the largest on record, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics has reported. The estimated num- 
ber Jan. 1 this year was 4,548,000 
head, compared with 3,821,000 -head 
a year earlier and 4,445,000 head 
Jan. 1, 1943, the previous high. The 
1943-47 average was 4,278,000 head. 
Record numbers on feed in the west- 
ern states placed the U.S. total on 
feed Jan. 1 above any other year in 
19 years of record. 

Shipments of stocker and feeder 
cattle into the 11 Corn Belt states 
during November and December in- 
creased sharply over the same months 
in the previous year, being up 36%. 
Records on inshipments for 11 Corn 
Belt states for the period July-De- 
cember amounted to about 2,441,000 
head. This was 12% larger than last 
year and was exceeded only by the 
record high inshipments for the last 
half of 1946. 

Corn Belt feeders report a substan- 
tial increase in the proportion of 
cattle that have been on feed from 
three to five months. The number in 
this category amounted to 23% of 
the total Jan. 1, compared with 18% 
last year. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUPPLEMENT TO U. P. 
RATE GUIDE ISSUED 


OMAHA—Now in the course of 
preparation by the Union Pacific 
Railroad Co. is Supplement 1 to the 
company’s “Memorandum of In- 
creased Rates and Charges,” which 
will reflect changes and additions oc- 
casioned by the issuance of the ‘New 
Composite Master Tariff X-162-B 
and X-166-C” effective Feb. 15. 

This supplement will show in- 
creases authorized in Tariff of Emer- 
gency Charges X-168, effective Jan. 
11, 1949, the U.P. points out. It will 
also contain an increase table reflect- 
ing 4, 5 and 6% increase to total 
freight charges of 1¢ to $1,000, in- 
cluding a 3% table for figuring the 
federal transportation tax. 

Distribution of the original 62- 
page booklet simplifying the check- 
ing of rates has met with enthusiasm 
by shippers and traffic men, accord- 
ing to company officials, and this first 
supplement is designed to keep the 
booklet current and complete. 

Copies of the supplement may be 
obtained free of charge from-W. T. 
Burns, general freight traffic man- 
ager, Union Pacific Railroad Co., 
Omaha. 


——BREAD 19 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PROTEIN FUTURES TRADE 
INCREASES 67% IN 1948 

MEMPHIS—Figures compiled by 
the Merchants Exchange Clearing 
Assn. show that for the year 1948 
volume of trading in protein futures 
totaled 836,800 tons, of which 346,200 
were in cottonseed meal and 490,600 
soybean meal. It was an increase of 
67.2% over 1947, when the total was 
500,500 tons. 

The largest month’s total was 100,- 
200 tons in October and next 97,700 
in December. The highest total for 
any month in 1947 was 93,400 tons. 
It is believed that dollar volume for 
1948 trading was about $50 million. 

—BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RILEY GRAIN FIRM SOLD 


RILEY, KANSAS — The Riley 
Grain & Supply Co., managed by 
L. R. White, was sold recently to 
John Boswell and Ed Kohlers of 
Haddam, Kansas. 
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A Complete Flour Service 


Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


+ + & + 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
_ 


1911 Baltimore + 





Kansas City, Mo. 




















The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








‘‘Dependable”’ 
For nearly half a Century 


Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Dsily + FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. “Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
tlard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and D ic Trade Soli 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


itaa 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Iismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


=> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 











‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Garland Milling 


CORPORATION 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
GREENSBURG, IND. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 











AE 


Nour Hubbard “!!''"3% 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 














Western King F lour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 








tp 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO, 
7, 








7 
e we ‘ 
Golden Loaf” m=’: ou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








KING MIDAS FLOUR 


<> 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 

















CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Feb. 9—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn. mid-winter meeting at 
the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y.; sec- 


retary-treasurer, Gustavus A. Bent- - 


| KANSAS 


ley, Jamestown, N.Y. 


Feb. 20-22—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of Ohio, 34th annual con- 
vention at the Commodore Perry Ho- 
tel, Toledo, Ohio; secretary, C. 8S. 
Latchaw, Box 258, Defiance, Ohio. 


March 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, 25th anniversary 
convention at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; secretary-treas- 
urer, Victor E. Marx, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Inc., 221 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago 1, Ill. 

April 10-12—Missouri-Kansas Bak- 
ers Assn., joint convention at the Ho- 
tel President, Kansas City, Mo.; sec- 
retary, Missouri group, Fred C. Calli- 
cotte, 4410 Hunt Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; 
secretary, Kansas group, Fred J. 
Doran, 626 N. Main St., Wichita. 


April 18-20 — Northwest Bakers 
Conference, sponsored by Oregon 
Bakers Assn., Oregon Retail Bakers 
Assn., and the Washington and Ore- 
gon chapters of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, at the Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; reserva- 
tions by J. C. Crawford, Oregon Bak- 
ers Assn., Weatherly Bldg., Portland. 


April 19-20—lIllinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel, Peoria, Ill.; secretary, 
Thelma E. Dallas, 58 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 

April 21-28—Oalifornia Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., 25th annual 
(silver anniversary) convention; at 
the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
Cal.; secretary-treasurer, I. J. 
Stromnes, 1400 10th St., Sacramento, 
Cal. 


April 24-26 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., 15th annual convention at the 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; secre- 
tary, Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board 
of Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 


April 28.—Texas Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., annual convention at Gal- 
veston, Texas; secretary-treasurer, 
J. W. McVay, Liberty Mills, San An- 
tonio. 


April 29-30—Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., 51st annual convention 
at the Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Tex- 
as; secretary-treasurer, G. E. Blewett, 
Blewett Grain Oo., Fair Bldg., Fort 
Worth 2, Texas. 


May 1-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
35th annual convention at the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn.; execu- 
tive secretary, E. P. Cline, 708 Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


May 2-8—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at the Mar- 
vin Hughitt Hotel, Huron, 8.D.; sec- 
retary, Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, S.D. 


May 3-4—Panhandle Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
the Herring Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; 
secretary, Joe 8S. Morris, P. O. Box 
366, Amarillo, Texas. 

May 6-7—Oklahoma Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
Enid, Okla.; secretary-treasurer, E. R. 
Humphrey, E. R. Humphrey Grain 
Co., 614 First National Bank Bldg., 
P.O. Box 309, Enid. 


May 8-9—Nebraska Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Paxton Ho- 
tel, Omaha; secretary, Tom Naughtin, 
Jr., 306 Farnam St., Omaha. 





SUNNY 


Quality in Baked Goods 
is the Theme of the Big 
National Advertising Cam- 
paign Now Underway. 
And you'll find SUNNY 
KANSAS a powerful help 
toward the finest bread all 
the time. 


a 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA oe KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


‘NsuRANCEON FtourR 6s ©@ OBB & SON 


Policies of this Company United States Managers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, Il. Sen Francisco, Ca‘if, Montreal, Canede 











Cc. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS Baer, 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains Sane see 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTEL MINN. 











BUY and SELL through WANT ADS ‘the Noritiwestern Milter 

















“It's the Wheat—plus intelligent milling” has been the slogan of 
the Montana Flour Mills Company for over a generation. 


In the milling of SAPPHIRE, JUDITH, ISIS and GOLD CROSS flours 
there has been the advantage of on-the-spot selection of Montana 
wheat made available to our several mills. And with the applica- 
tion of intelligent milling and strict laboratory control we have 
developed flours of such quality and uniformity that they have 
become { g cial bakers in every state of 
the Union. 











General Offices: 
Great Falls, Montana 
~ *% Eastern Office: 
~ 1635 Merwin St. 
Cleveland. Ohio 
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La Grange Flours. . . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 
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For Better Milling Wheat, 
Analyzed for Baking Strength: 


Coll: 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


> gy Ath for LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 






















. 


J KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY ‘ 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI” 


=S=S=Seae= 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 
MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

































“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


“WINGOLD” 
Wuirte Rye 
Pure Licut Rye 
Clear “Boxer” 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


FLOURS 
of Dependable Quality 


W heat Flours 


“Bay STATE” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
Rye Flours 
Meprum Rye Dark Rye 


SpeciaL Mepium Rye 


Rye Meal Coarse, Mepvium-Fine 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

























1949 
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Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 





FLOUR EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft a 


Export Flour—72% and 80 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, 
CABLE APDREss: peo 


OUR 98th YEAR 








PERCY KENT 
li BAGS 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








DAVIS - NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 
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Selected 


MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill the 
most exacting milling requirements. We offer 
complete coverage of all major wheat growing 
areas. We originate wheat from our 56 country 
elevators in four southwestern states and main- 
tain large terminal storage facilities. Total ele- 
water capacity over 8,000,000 bushels. Call us 


for your wheat and coarse grain requirements. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN @ OATS @ FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE 
TOLEDO PEORIA 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
WINNIPEG LIVERPOOL 


COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 
the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 
coarse grains, Experienced personnel, closely in touch 
with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 
and efficiently. Call any of our- offices listed on the right. 


Wo R 


Bewley Bldg. « 














BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. | 





KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 3 















KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « L.D. 299 


‘.OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. + Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Phone 3-3478 
Operating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co- managers 


PORATION 

































A ComPLeTe Line oF QUALITY FLours 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 


BLIZZARD 


Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 


Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 











ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 


WHoLe WHkatT FiLour 
for EXPORT 


FROM U.S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 














A waiter in a fancy spot looked 
unhappily at the skinny tip left him, 
and sneered at the diner, “Is that 
the best you can do?” 

“No,” said the diner, “but that’s 
the best you can do.” 


ee? @ 

“Pierce told me to go over to that 
new restaurant if I wanted. some 
good roast beef.” 

“And?” 

“It was a bum steer.” 


¢?¢?F 
Wife (reading from a pamphlet): 
A large percentage of accidents occur 
in the kitchen. 
Husband: Yes, and what’s worse, 
we men have to.eat them and pretend 
we enjoy them. 


¢$?¢¢ 
Beautiful New Neighbor: Little 
boy, I need a loaf of bread from the 
bakery. Do you think you could go 
for me? 
Neighbor Boy: No, but I heard Dad 
say he could in a big way! 


¢?¢¢ 


“Dear, I think I'll appear in the 
charity show. What do you think 
people would say if I wore tights?” 

Hubby, without looking up from 
his paper, sourly replied: “They'd 
probably say I married you for your 


money.” 
¢?¢ 


Tillie: My husband has been won- 
derful to me lately. 
Millie: Whom do you suspect? 


¢¢ 


In the spring a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to what women have 
been thinking about all winter. 


¢*?¢ 

A long-haired man was accosted 
by a little bootblack: “Shine your 
shoes, sir?” 

He was disgusted by the dirt on 
the lad’s face. 

“I don’t want a shine, my lad,” he 
said, “but if you’ll go and wash your 
face, I'll give you a dime.” 

“Righto, guv’nor,” replied the boy, 
as he made his way to a neighboring 
fountain. Soon he returned, looking 
much cleaner. 

“Well, my boy,” said the long- 
haired one, “you have earned your 
dime; here it is.” 

“I don’t want your dime, guv’nor,” 
replied the boy. “You hang on to it 
and get your hair cut.” 


7? 

In a school essay on “parents” a 
small girl wrote: “We get our par- 
ents when they are so old it is very 
hard to change their habits.” 


e¢*?¢?F 
Miss Sweet: Are you familiar with 
Mark Twain, dearie? 
Miss Highbrow: Why, the idea! I 
am never familiar with anybody. 


*?¢ 
Son: Tomorrow is Dad’s birthday; 
what shall we do for him? 
Daughter: We might let him have 
the car. 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











J. H. BLAKE 


Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 











PETER R, NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J 





7 Shanley Avenue 








mo of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


780-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Broenniman Company 


(incorPoRATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 











H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 






pS 














The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 

















kinds 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUK IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Cable Address: ‘Dorrracu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 





Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘*Coventry,”’ London 


VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
Cereal House 
58, Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 





| 








W.H. Rutherfurd 
D. ». P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: “WHEaTEAR,” Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


zanches: Belfast and Dublin 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


Cable Address: 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


“Grains,” Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘‘CEREALES”’ 
ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 
Affiliated with: 


G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 


TARVO- MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’"’ Haarlem 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 





| Cable Address: “Dipvoma.” Glasgow 

PILLMAN & PHILLIPS | WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR oldseinien 

LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 5) Wallington Street Aeon. 


DUBLIN, BELFAST 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe Leen E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 

17, The Grove, 

Brookmans Park, 





Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “Alkers,”’ London. 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, | 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND | 
, AGENTS 
peat Also LEITH and —™ Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
able ress: e: ae * 
“Tienaee Sivereiée Cable Address: “Johnny 


H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDs AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cable Address: “Jos” 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Islitz (1908 & 1929) 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: “‘Asbjornsta” 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 





Algemeene Handei-exu | 


N. V. ludustrie Mautschapp) 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND | OSLO, NORWAY 
Importers of: 
0 Flours - Offals - Starch | Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“Marvzt,"’ Glasgow 





Established 1868 


FIRMA WITSENBURG JR. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND OSLO, NORWAY 
OTHER CEREALS 


AMSTERDAM © FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
POSTBOX 945 MSTE shaken make heii. 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913. 


» - oe ts Norway, Sweden 
: wentsche Bank, 
eee a Amsterdam Cable Address: “Flormel,”’ Oslo 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAmet.ia,” Glasgow 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Explanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Pritip,”’ Dundee 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, ste 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of an City 

of New York, N. 
Midland Bank, Ltd., suatey & 
Princes 8t., London 


A. RUOFF & co. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM — 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 





3ist and Chestnut Streets . 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR ceases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


-FLOUR 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
21 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 











“ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


444 W. Grand Ave. 








FLOUR 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 0 CAPLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








S. R. STRISIK CO. THE NEW CENTURY CO. 





3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 11. 
Producers of 
Produce Exchange NEW YORE DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


























THE. NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








PIhES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


























Flour Processing Troubles 


melt away 





when you turn the problem over 








lo VA's Flour Service Di vision 











Se Why not oa on their more than 25 years i 
—— experience today? You'll find them a welcome 
. | addition to your own staff and consultants on 
all phases of maturing, bleaching and enriching. 
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N-Richment-A 
~ for uniform enrichment 




















How to tell 
a good father 


Good dads come in all sizes, shapes and income brackets. 
But all of them have this one thing in common: they en- 
courage their boys to be active in activities that will make 


them better men. Perfect example: Scouting. 


For nearly four decades, millions of Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica have been getting priceless lessons in a subject hard to 
teach—how to live. They’ve been finding out how to get 
along with other people . . . how to be better citizens .. . 
how to be self-reliant . . . how to be “big” men in a world 


that needs more of that kind. 


Boy Scout Week—February 6-12—has been set aside to 
observe the 39th Anniversary of the Boy Scouts of 


America. A good way. to observe it is to interest a boy 


in the great adventure called Scouting. If there were merit 


badges for good dads, you’d earn one that way! 





